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SELF CENTERED STRENGTH. 


Whatever may be said of the men who, like meteors, 
have flashed from obscurity into the effulgence of 
prominence and popularity as marvels of ability, more 
or less meretricious but captivating to the public eye, 
the individuals who rise from a worthy and distinctly 
recognized origin, and make a good record in life from 
the starting point of good parentage and early train- 
ing, though without spectacular or amazing exploit, 
are the more fortunate. We are 
prone to admire, laud and magnify 
the name and career of a man. who 
makes his way upward in the scale 
of being from an extremely lowly, 
squalid and submerged juvenile con- 
dition to a position of prominence 
and power among the first in the 
land, because his is a luster that we 
credit to a genius that has fallen on 
him like an afflatus from the mys- 
terious realm of the immortals. Yet 
such a life is liable to be dashed 
with violent contrasts, erratic epi- 
sodes and calamitous climaxes. From 
the eave of gloom and degradation 
which was the cradle of our hero the 
evil genii emerge, ever persistent, 
and dog his triumphant march. 

On the contrary, the man well 
born and well nurtured, in body 
and mind, though he may never know 
the thrill of great mental power and 
exaltation or the delight of receiv- 
ing applause for the display of his 
commanding genius, is still conscious 
of a normal strength that will carry 
him through all the ordinary stress 
and strain of life, with a reserve 
power that will be sufficient to 
wrestle with supreme exigencies. 
The man of good parentage and en- 
vironment, with a well balanced and 
tutored mental and moral nature, 
usually escapes the hazards and ¢a- 
-lamities of the man of genius. His 
course is straight ahead, over ‘an 
even highway. He naturally curbs 
inordinate ambition and extravagant 
desires. With a commonsense view 
of life. he indulges no expectation 
of getting ntore out of it than should 
naturally fall to his lot. He does 
not center his mind on attaining any 
large measure of this world’s goods, 
or power, or distinction among his 
fellow men, beyond what will come 
to him by a steady effort along rea- 
sonable and safe lines. He aims to 
be what in common parlance is called 
a ‘‘level headed’’ man. If wealth 
and honor come to him by industry, 
persistence in regular methods of 

advancement, and good citizenship 
he will accept them as favors from fortune. But he 
wili not set his heart on such exaltations as if his 
life’s happiness depended upon their attainment. He 
will do the best he can and accept’ the result with 
equanimity. It were well if every individual in the 
community were governed by such characteristic 
motives. 

As this is written, we have in mind a gentleman 
who is an example of the normal, steadfast traits re- 
ferred to, as distinguished from the spectacular prod- 
igy who accomplishes great things that make the 
curious public stare in amazement but is liable to 


shipwreck on the rocks of adversity, or to destruc- 
tion by the explosive force of his ill assorted mental 
components. This life sketch is of a man who be- 
longs to a substantial class of citizens, who early 
learned the value of practical education, habits of 
industry, frugality, economy and, above all, good 
character. Thus beginning life he followed a natural 
course of taking hold of any legitimate occupation 
that came in his way, pursuing it persistently. When- 
ever a favorable opportunity was presented for ad- 





JOSEPH HARRY FORESMAN, OF KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Expert in and Commanding Genius of Line Yard Retailing of Lumber. 


vancement and betterment of his condition, his train- 
ing, his inclination and his principle to make the. best 
of his chances were sufficient motives for progressive 
ventures. : 

Joseph Harry Foresman was born at Decatur, Ma- 
con county, Illinois, July 21, 1863. His father was 
James B. Foresman, his mother’s maiden name hav- 
ing been Elizabeth Wade. The ancestry of the fam- 
ily was Scotch and Irish, a combination which when 
planted in American soil and energized by the stim- 
ulating climate and habits of life of this country 
makes a stock than which none is more sterling, 


thrifty, orderly and thoroughly American. Mr. Fores- 
man’s ancestors and immediate family relations were 
engaged in the pursuit of agriculture and merchan- 
dising, avocations in which are employed many of the 
more substantial people of our “communities. 

Mr. Foresman’s education was begun in the com- 
mon schools, was made practical by commercial 
courses, and was finished in the Baker University of 
Baldwin, Kan. From 1878 to 1882 he worked on a 
farm, and thus developed and indurated a physique 
and a mental and moral poise that 
have given him enviable endurance 
and boundless energy throughout 
his active and successful life. 

Having a liking for business, he 
took the initiative in that direction 
by obtaining employment in a lum- 
ber yard. In this departure he'ac- 
cepted the job of driving a one horse 
wagon and piling lumber at $1 a 
day. Like other farmer boys, he 
was willing to begin at the bottom, 
and did not object to physical labor. 
In fact such work was the only kind 
he had been used to up to the time 
of this engagement. The yard was 
one of the well known line at that 
time owned by the 8S. A. Brown 
Lumber Company, with headquarters 
in Chicago. It was located at Paola, 
Kan. Mr. Foresman remained with 
the S. A. Brown Lumber Company 
seven years, learned the lumber 
trade thoroughly and was promoted 
from one position to another of 
higher responsibility and trust until 
he became manager of the company. 

October 9, 1889, he made an en- 
gagement with the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company, which was then, as 
now, running an extensive line of 
yards in Kansas. He entered the 
Long-Bell company’s employ as man- 
ager of its yard at Erie, Kan., and 
was later transferred to Joplin, Mo., 
to take charge of the largest retail 
yard then owned by the company. In 
this position he remained until 1901, 
when he was made traveling auditor 
of the eastern division of the com- 
pany’s yards, with headquarters at 
Joplin. Promotions followed in rapid 
succession. After one year’s service 
as auditor Mr. Foresman was made 
secretary and general manager of 
the Minnetonka Lumber Company, 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., which did 
business through a number of yards 
belonging to the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company’s interests. After the 
death of Samuel H. Wilson, in No- 
vember, 1903, Mr. Foresman was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Long to the office 
of ‘general manager of all the re- 
tail interest:' of the Long-Bell Lumber Company. 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Foresman has won 
his position solely through his ability, thoroughness 
and reliability as a business man. It must be ad- 
mitted that having chosen Kansas as his field of 
operations, and the lumber trade as his vocation, he 
had an unusually fine opportunity during the develop 
ment of that commonwealth to attain a good position 
in that business. Yet if he had not possessed the 
necessary natural and acquired qualifications for the 
work he would have continued as a yard hand, work- 

(Concluded on Page 63.) 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large 
paid subscription list! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN distributed 
weekly during the year ended December 
31, 1907, was 13,744! 

The average number of copies dis- 
tributed weekiy during the six months’ 
ended December 31, 1907, was 13,961! 

The average number of copies distrib- 
uted weekly during October, November 
and December, 1907, was 13,981! 

This is a circulation more than double 
that of any other lumber newspaper and 
greater than the combined subscription 
lists of any three other lumber news- 
papers. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, J. E. Defebaugh, publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear that the above 


figures are correct. 
J. E. DEFEBAUGH. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 2nd day 
of January, 1908. 


HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
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THE CARNAHUBA TREE. 


Down in Brazil, the biggest chick nesting under the 
Monroe doctrine, they have a tree known as the 
carnahuba palm. Now, the carnahuba palm is not an 
ordinary palm that lives a quiet and truly rural life 
until it, eventually mixes up with a buzz saw and gets 
ripped into No. 2 common and scoots. Instead, the 
carnahuba is the busiest tree in the woods. Here are 
a few things that an industrious and energetic carna- 
huba tree can produce if it is really ‘‘onto’’ the job: 
Medicine, Starch, Coffee, 

Wine, Sugar, Corks, 
Vinegar, Cattle food, Cabinet lumber. 

The carnahuba gets busy right in the spring, when 
the good dames of Brazil dig up its roots and boil 
them down into a blood purifier. This constitutes the 
favorite spring tonic and home remedy of the citizens 
of Brazil. They have never analyzed it and they do 
not know its chemical elements, but it tastes so bad 
that the natives think it must be good. 

Some of the Brazilians, however, prefer to take their 
earnahuba in another form. For their benefit the tree 
turns itself into a distillery and produces from its sap 
a wine of great vigor. It is said that three drinks of 
this wine will make a man start a revolution, and 
large quantities are exported for that purpose to sur- 
rounding republics. The use of carnahuba as a bever- 
age shows a much more rapid increase than the use of 
carnahuba as a blood purifier. 

The sap can also be made into vinegar or starch or 
sugar, according to whatever the Brazilian housewife 
may be out of at the time. The carnahuba tree was 
the original C. W. Post of Brazil, for the nut can be 
boiled so as to produce a very good substitute for 
coffee—much like the post mortem cereal manufac- 
tured at Battle Creek, Mich., and consumed elsewhere. 

The fruit of the tree can be fed to cattle, for the 
cattle have no opportunity to object. 

Not only does the tree produce wine but it also 
produces corks, the pith being made into a cork of 
very good quality. Travelers passing through a Bra- 
zilian forest are often astounded to hear a succession 
of sharp noises like the rattle of musketry. As a 
matter of fact it is merely the working of the carna- 
huba wine in the carnahuba tree, which causes the 
carnahuba corks to pop. 

When the carnahuba tree has exhausted itself in 
supplying the citizens of Brazil with ague preventer 
in the spring, and sugar, coffee, starch, wine, corks, 
eattle food and vinegar for the rest of the year, it 
-an be chopped down and sawed into lumber that takes 
a very high finish which makes it suitable for cabinet 
work. 


TWO YEARS’ LOCAL BUILDING. 


The material improvement of Chicago during 1907 is 
viewed with satisfaction. Though the money market 
throughout the year was adverse to the diversion of cap- 
ital into building and other construction enterprises, and 
in the last three months of the year positively caused a 
deadlock in loans for real estate improvement, the sum- 
mation of results for the twelvemonth was but a little 
less than what was accomplished in 1906, which was 
considered a banner year for construction. 

The recorded transfers of real estate for last year 
numbered 30,412, involving $149,323,415, against 31,562, 
aggregating $141,342,020, in 1906, a gain in amount of 
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$7,981,395, or 5.53 percent, and a decrease of 1,150 in 
the number of transfers. 

The record of building operations according to in+ 
formation compiled by Construction News shows that 
permits were taken out for 9,323 buildings, extending 
over a frontage of 253,563 feet, or nearly forty-eight 
miles. The estimated aggregate cost in the permits 
issued was $58,983,480. 

In 1906 the number of permits was 10,447, the front- 
age 276,770 feet and the aggregate cost $64,296,330. 
Thus there was a decrease in 1907 by comparison with 
operations in 1906 of 1,124 permits, 23,297 feet of front- 
age and $5,312,850 in estimated expenditure. This 
decrease doubtless resulted from the monetary strin- 
gency from September forward, a period of the year 
when there usually is great activity in building if the 
loan market happens to be favorable. Despite this 


drawback on building in the last half of the year the 
comparative exhibit for the twelve months represents 
a good average year of city growth. In the meantime 
there was extensive building in the suburbs and popu- 
lous districts outside the city, much dependent on the 
lumber yards and other material resources handled by 
city dealers. 

The Construction News concludes that the prospects 
for the continuation of an active building period are 
very bright. 

Comparing building undertakings by months we find 
that there was more done in Mareli, 1907, than in the 
corresponding month of 1906, while April and May of 
last year maintained a good average with the like months 
in 1906. There was a marked falling off in September, 
1907, a comparative recovery in October and a serious 
comparative decrease in November and December. Thus, 


without doubt, if there had been no acute financial 
stringency in the fall, building results would have been 
fully as great, if not greater, than in 1906. 

Among the great structures that can be credited to 
last year’s building operations, each costing $1,000,000 
and upward, were the following: 


Covmty BullGimg. . .ccccccegeeSeccivcvecscesovee $4,500,000 
Commercial National bank.........csecceresees 3,500,000 
La Salle hotel (permit) ......ccccccccccccccecs 2,800,000 
Corn Exchange National bank.........eseeeeees 1,700,000 
WiHivorsity CHAD. ..cceccccrsccscccsccscscssesee 1,000,000 
Congress Apartment holel........ceeeceeeeesecs 1,000,000 


The list of buildings costing from $300,000 to $600,000 
is a long one, and there is a lengthy string of those 
costing from $200,000 to $250,000, and so on down to 
many costing more than $100,000 and under $200,000. 
The list is a ereditable one-for the second city of the 
country. 





WISDOM OF MAKING LUMBER OPERATIONS CONFORM TO 


Tn last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
printed a letter from H. H. Wheless, a yellow pine 
manufacturer of Alden Bridge, La. This letter strikes 
a keynote in lumber affairs not only in yellow pine cir- 
cles, but the statements made are applicable to all other 
producers. It has been urged by many that the timber 
of this country is being cut too fast, that adequate pro- 
vision is not being made for the future and that the 
nation’s assets are being reduced without conferring an 
equivalent benefit upon the people. This broad, sweep- 
ing statement is subject to criticism, but it has sufficient 
truth in it to justify its receiving greater attention 
than it has been accorded. 

If this charge can be sustained in part only against 
the people of this country as a whole it seems then that 
individual operators, or a part of them, have adopted 
a policy detrimental to their own well being. Mr. 
Wheless puts the matter on a plain business basis of 
dollars and cents involved. The idea is that lumbermen 
through the manufacture of the timber they own are 
overstepping themselves in their endeavor to realize 
quickly upon their stumpage by cutting it. By infer- 
ence he said that stumpage is the only real asset the 
lumber manufacturer possesses and by overproduction 
the net profit is not increased and the assets are dissi- 


pated. On this point he said: ‘‘This can be better 
illustrated by assuming the value of timber at $4 a 
thousand and a profit of $3 a thousand, which would 
enable every 1,000,000 feet of timber to discharge $7,000 
of indebtedness, but if the profit were eliminated 2,000,- 
000 feet would be required to discharge $8,000 of debt 
and the assets for security of the creditor would be 
reduced by $4,000.’ 

This statement was applied to those concerns with 
long lines of credit outstanding, but it applies with 
equal force to the concern which does not owe a dollar. 
The law of supply and demand holds sway in the lum- 
ber world at this time. It is not possible to maintain 
lumber prices at a point where they will yield an exces- 
sive profit during periods of light or normal demand. 
The small mills take care of this feature of the trade 
by becoming a potent factor in supplying the demand 
when they can do so at a profit and ceasing to operate 
when prices recede. The established institutions, 
whether they produce 15,000,000 feet or 300,000,000 a 
year, can not hope by concerted action or otherwise to 
maintain values at a point where the profit from the 
manufacturing operation itself would be sufficient to 
yield a large percent of profit on the investment. They 
can keep them on a level which will yield a reasonable 


DEMANDS OF THE TRADE. 


profit. During ordinary times those branches of trade 
which offer the greatest returns attract capital. Every 
operator who has given the matter any attention will 
understand the working of this principle thoroughly. 

Every one concerned in the production, sale and use 
of lumber is adversely effected either by overproduction 
or underproduction. No one will be benefited perma- 
nently by an oversupply of lumber and the experience 
of the last few months shows that no one is to be very 
greatly benefited by an undersupply. Normal condi- 
tions are best for all concerned and a normal growth is 
much more substantial and much more to be desired than 
a mushroom growth or a dwarfed development. 

The gist of the situation with which yellow pine 
manufacturers and others are confronted is simply this: 
They may by making their operations conform to the 
needs of the trade derive reasonable returns upon the 
capital invested and the talent employed. By spreading 
out and endeavoring to cut more lumber than the other 
fellow and to make a lower price on it they can realize 
quickly on a part of their assets but will destroy a 
larger percent of them than were common sense methods 
used. Slashing into their timber in random fashion 
makes them no better off financially and much worse 
off from the standpoint of net assets. 





A CONSENSUS OF OPINION CONCERNING FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 


A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, with headquarters at Spokane, 
Wash., recently sent out letters of inquiry to several 
lumber manufacturers, lumber dealers and door manu- 
facturers of Washington, Oregon, Utah and Idaho, ask- 
ing them for their views and opinions respecting the 
financial and business outlook. ‘The replies received 
constituted an admirable symposium, so clearly stated, 
comprehensive and so adequate in statement of cause 
and effect, and probable result, as to be very compli- 
mentary of the mental caliber and business ability of 
the writers. 

A reproduction, in substance, of the answers elicited 
can not fail to interest the readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

When we listen to the lumbermen we hear some- 
thing inspirational. 

J. P. MeGoldrick, of the MeGoldrick Lumber Com- 
pany, Spokane, cheerfully proclaims that ‘‘anxiety as 
to the financial situation is happily over and there is 
no question but what there will be ample money for all 
legitimate business demands, but none of a strictly 
speculative nature.’’ He continues: 

‘<The actual needs of a country of 86,000,000 people 
are exemplified by conditions of the railways, which 
are fully five years behind their requirements.’’ Mr. 
McGoldrick thinks the fact that this is a presidential 
year will not be the usual disturbing element, as con- 
gress, he thinks, is certain to pass laws covering the 
monetary question that will be satisfactory to the 
needs of the country (though that may not be done at 
this term). There will be no desire, apparently, to 
meddle with the tariff at this session. With these two 
issues disposed of it will be the policy of the people 
to let well enough alone. Mr. MeGoldrick has great 
faith in the Pacifie northwest, particularly the Inland 
Empire. The influx of people and capital has but just 
begun, and can but be reflected in increased business 
and prosperity. He advises conservative optimism as 
against pessimistic retrenchment as the means of 
bringing about better times. 

The following reflection of view comes like a burst 
of sunshine and a brisk northwest breeze after a 
murky, stuffy, hot morning in midsummer. It is from 
T. E. Ripley, vice president of the well known door 
manufacturing house the Wheeler, Osgood Company, 
of Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Ripley claims no prophetic 
mission, but draws his conclusions from that important 
and practical source, his daily mail. On a recent Mon- 
day his company received the largest general mail 
that had been delivered for several months. It con- 
tained a large number of orders and a stock of in- 
quiries a foot high. Since then heavy mails have con- 
tinued to arrive, many of the letters containing ex- 
pressions of confidence in an early return to normal 
financial and business conditions. 





August Von Boecklin, of the Washington Manufac- 
turing Company, Tacoma, Wash., sees no reason why 
the opinions voiced by the ablest financiers of the 
country, relative to recent developments, should not be 
correct. They point out the resources of the country, 
not in prospect but in the actual assets of a liquid 
nature which can be realized upon within a short 
period. Bank statements, particularly in the western 
states, would indicate a remarkable liquidation of lia- 
bilities on the part of borrowers, and the amount of 
cash on hand shows that it is being hoarded by finan- 
cial institutions. 

Available reports indicate that stocks on hand in 
most lines are low, assuring a healthy demand for the 
manufacturers’ products. Current prices and statistics 
speak of dependable agricultural connectible resources. 
The expected adjustment of transportation matters 
and rates will assist the lumber manufacturers and 
abate the feeling of uncertainty in the Pacific north- 
west. To these influences add the development that 
will follow in the wake of railroad building and Mr. 
Von Boecklin sees nothing to fear for northwestern 
interests. He thinks that the business that is closely 
attended to by its managers, stocks being kept on a 
reasonable level, will win out. The final outcome of 
the present shakeups and readjustments will be an 
independence of the Pacific northwest beyond any- 
thing before known. During the few months to come 
some falling off in business is to be looked for, but 
this will work out a benefit, as the pace has been 
ruinous. Extravagance rapidly has become general, 
which has been destructive of every sense of thrift, 
and it is well that the people have been reminded of 
the provision necessary for the rainy day at a time 
when material resources have not been even partially 
dissipated. The most serious aspect of present condi- 
tions, and the immediate root of present evil, is the 
depreciation which has occurred in stocks on eastern 
exchanges, though legitimate securities have begun to 
mend. With stocks and bonds coming back to a nor- 
mal basis the large interests involved can resume ac- 
tivity. In the meantime the enormous western re- 
sources will have become better equipped with facili- 
ties, and prosperity is bound to become even greater 
than before the October flurry. 

T. J. Humbird, of the Humbird Lumber Company, 
Limited, Sandpoint, Ida., states that all reports re- 
ceived from territory covered by the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association show a very prosperous con- 
dition, with more than the average production. Con- 
sequently he can see no reason why there should not 
be, during the coming year, a good volume of trade. 
He considers the flurry in the money market much a 
thing of the past, and that the effect of it in the In- 
land Empire was mainly sympathetic. It has been 
customary to look for unsettled conditions in the years 





of presidential elections, and what we look for we 
generally see. Some one has said: ‘‘The optimist 
sees the doughnut and the pessimist sees the hole.’’ 
Let us all look for the doughnut, enjoins Mr. Humbird. 

John Snyder, president of the Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany, having returned from a trip in the east, states 
that it was the most successful of any for five years, 
both as to the number of cars sold and the prices ob- 
tained. The general run of dealers and jobbers in his 
line he found to be optimistic, all thinking that 1908 
is to be a ‘‘hummer’’ in the fir door business. 

F. C. Knapp, secretary of the Peninsula Lumber 
Company, Portland, Ore., looks for a fairly good year’s 
business. - The owner of stumpage would rather carry 
his purchases as investments ‘than to offer any in- 
ducements to the buyer in the line of lower prices. 
The logger will not operate unless he ean see a profit 
for the reason that he realizes that never again will 
he have a chance to buy stumpage at the price he paid 
for that he now holds. The manufacturer will hesi- 
tate to go ahead unless he can see profit in lumber. He 
thinks money will become easier after January 15. 

W. E. Wells, of the Somers Lumber Company, Som- 
ers, Mont., believes that the money market will be 
comparatively easy during 1908 for people doing a safe 
business, but it will be a hard matter to borrow money 
for new enterprises. During the current year every- 
body, in all lines, will take precautions in order to 
avoid disaster, resulting in curtailment, which he 
thinks will be a good thing for the country. The 
American people have been living too fast. 

Clark W. Thompson, vice president of the Wind 
River Lumber Company, Cascade Locks, Ore., thinks 
that business in the Inland Empire should be good 
because bountiful crops, salable at paying prices, have 
been harvested. To a less degree this is true of the 
whole country. He does not look for greatly reduced 
prices, though for a while some concessions may be 
made to move stocks. Prices last year were enhanced 
by car shortage, and reductions may occur to that 
extent. 

Frank B. Cole, the illustrious and wise one, writing 
from his editorial aery at Tacoma, observes that there 
will be less general business done in 1908 than last 
year, and fewer large enterprises incorporated. Since 
the volume of business is decreasing there need be no 
fear of further monetary shortage. With all due re- 
gard for Mr. Cole’s dictum it must be said that money 
locked up in the banks will cause a shortage in the 
hands of individuals unless they can do enough busi- 
ness to call it out on negotiable collateral. There is 
always a shortage of money when the banks refuse to 
pay it out. The banks will not pay it out without a 
quid pro quo that they approve, though their vaults 
may be bursting with it. 

C. E. Murphy, manager of the Utah Lumber Com- 
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pany, Salt Lake City, believes that the stringency in 
the money market will soon be righted, but that money 
for a year will be more closely guarded by investors 
than it has been. Capitalists will look carefully to 
the nature of investments and the promoter and 
boomer will find their occupation gone for some time. 
This will work for the general good of the country. 


While it is reasonable to expect a gradual picking up 
of business from the beginning of the year, we 
should not look for nearly the volume of business 
this year that was done in 1907. The whole country 

George E. Merrill, treasurer and manager of Mor- 
rison, Merrill & Co., Salt Lake City, says that no 
business man who has conducted, or is conducting, 





his affairs with a reasonable degree of conservatism 
need have any great anxiety as to what the year will 
bring forth. His concern is acting on its confidence 
in a reasonably stable lumber market, and does not 
expect any material shrinkage in values other than 
such as may come through somewhat cheaper labor 
and a production more nearly equaling consumption. 





OAK FLOORING MANUFACTURERS IN MOVEMENT FOR ORGANIZATION. 


A meeting of manufacturers of oak flooring is to be 
held in the Business Men’s Club rooms at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on February 7. At this meeting will be brought 
together more producers of oak flooring than probably 
ever before were assembled at one time. 

Several months ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN printed 
an article in which the desirability of an organization 
of oak flooring producers was outlined and those inter- 
ested in that brakeh of the trade were invited to ex- 
press their views. \A number of favorable responses 
were received, The Work then was taken up by M. B. 
Farrin, of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, who has canvassed the situation thoroughly, to 
whose untiring efforts largely may be attributed the 
successful outcome of this project. 

Advance reports show that twenty-one manufacturers 
of oak flooring located in the central south have signi- 
fied their desire to become affiliated with the proposed 
organization and to join heartily in the movement for 
better things along this line. The association will have 






for its object the unification of grades and standards of 
manufacture and calls for the intelligent exploitation of 
oak flooring so that its advantages and merits may be 
more thoroughly known to the lumber consuming public. 

A statement recently issued by Mr. Farrin shows that 
of thirty-two concerns approached on this subject nine- 
teen have responded favorably and eleven have ex- 
pressed no opinion, as their chief interest is cen- 
tered in the maple product. A few of these have stated 
that they do not consider it advisable to attend the 
forthcoming meeting as aside from their concern in the 
general welfare and progress of the flooring trade at 
large they would have very little interest in the oak 
branch of the business. 

Tn a letter to the members of the to be organized oak 
flooring association Mr. Farrin states that there are 
very few points at which oak and maple flooring com- 
pete, that each is settled into a well defined groove of 
trade and he believes the flooring men of the country 
should work together for their mutual advantage. 


One thing about the organization-is that the associa- 
tion will not consider prices. It will confine its work to 
those broader matters which relate to methods of manu- 
facture and the quality of the products, leaving each 
operator in an independent position to do as he chooses 
in regard to the prices at which his output is sold. 

Everyone concerned in this business is urged to at- 
tend the meeting to be held February 7. While the 
largest producers of oak flooring have signified their 
intention of being present, there are many factories 
turning out small quantities which should also be identi- 
fied with the association. This branch of the trade is one 
which has not had the benefit of a strong organization 
to fight its battles and straighten out the internal prob- 
lems with which each individual manufacturer has been 
forced to cope. 

The movement has back of it some of the strongest 
people in the trade and their deliberations at the meet- 
ing to be held in February should result in the formation 
of a strong organization. 





UNIFORM PRICES DESIRED BY RETAIL DEALERS. 


If a canvass were made it no doubt would develop 
that such a flurry in prices as has been experienced in 
the south and west of late is objectionable to the great 
majority of the retail dealers. Those who, during the 
rapid decline in prices, laid in stocks for new yards are 
in their element, but these are few. Hardly in the his- 
tory of the lumber business has there been a time so 
favorable to the men who are establishing new yards. 

The average dealer is not so situated as to deal advan- 
tageously with violent fluctuations. When prices in the 
wholesale market advance he is likely to hold to the 
opinion that his customers would object to paying more 
for their lumber than they have been paying, henice the 
advances profit him naught; and in case of a decline 
in wholesale prices he endeavors to hold to the retail 
prices which already. have been established in ordey that 
the stock in pile which was bought at higher than eur- 
rent prices may be protected. There is little of the 
speculating element in the average retail merchant, and 
little chance for speculation in his business, as his stocks 
move too slowly. The born speculator is always in a 
hurry; he must do things with a rush, turn goods over 
and over—or, better, an option on them—in a day, or a 
week, The retail lumberman is not of this class. He 
must await the convenience of the consumer and if his 
stock is turned three times in the twelve months he has 
no reason to complain. 


It may easily be understood why there is not more 
bustle in the retail trade. The great majority of the 
yards of the country are such as may be denominated 
small. In any state it would undoubtedly surprise the 
novice to show how many one-yard towns there are. In 
these small towns there is no bustle; matters can not 
be hurried, and nearly always a man partakes of the 
character of his environments. The very nature of the 
situation would bar activity in any line. Opportunity 
is lacking, and without opportunity the talent of man 
must lie dormant. . 

The average dealer also has a desire, in regard to 
prices paid, to be on the same footing as his neighbor. 
If the neighbor should buy for less money than he he 
might sell for less—a condition that no tradesman fan- 
cies. The people at large are very liable to gage the 
ability—certainly the efficiency—of a merchant by the 
prices at which he sells his goods, and if his goods have 
been so bought that they can be sold cheaply the mer- 
chant whose goods were purchased at a higher price 
plainly is at a disadvantage. A dealer was heard re- 
joicing over the fact that the first of January his 
foundations were practically bare while those of his 
neighbor were well filled, the stock having been put in 
pile in early fall. If under these circumstances for any 
cause a sharp competition should be engendered the late 
buyer will hold the long end of the lever. 





Looking back the dealer is disposed to regard with 
favor that period of his business experience when there 
was little change in prices. For several years it ap- 
peared to be an established fact that in early spring, or 
late winter, there were wholesale dealers and manufac- 
turers who, in order to place all the stock they could, 
would shade prices, but with this exception values con- 
tinued on nearly a dead level. Many dealers had come 
to depend on these annual favors which were shown 
them by the wholesale trade. It worked well while it 
did work, but a time came for an exception to the rule 
—and the rule has not as yet been reéstablished. 

Another class of retail dealers—not necessarily a more 
important class—are located in the larger towns and 
conduct their business along different lines. Many of 
these dealers pack their sheds and yards whenever there 
is a decline in price that will warrant it, yet not ever 
these are true prophets as to the future of the market 
In a town of about 350,000 population a retail deale 
of statewide reputation refused to lay in his sto¢k whe1 
the price of yellow pine was advancing, and still refused 
until he paid on an average $2 a thousand more than the 
lumber could have been bought for earlier in the season. 
In contradistinction there are shrewd dealers who know 
a good thing when they see it, who have packed all 
available piling room with yellow pine at the prices 
which have been obtainable for a month or two. 








TREND OF YELLOW PINE PRICES AT OPENING OF THE YEAR 1908. 


Reports from distributers and manufacturers of yel- 
low pine in Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, New Or- 
leans and other centers ,reflect a vast improvement in 
the inquiries for lumber. Buyers are beginning to put 
out feelers in an ‘endeavor to ascertain whether or 
not the bottom has been reached. Their efforts along 
this line have not been wholly successful. In so far as 
the large operators who keenly appreciate the value of 
their stumpage is concerned the bottom of the mar- 
ket has been reached. There is, however, a sufficient 
number willing to make still further concessions to keep 
the waters stirred. Lowest quotations now are being 
made by wholesalers, who in turn are flooding the mills 
with offers to buy at $1 to $4 below the January 2 list. 
Such offers, as a rule, are being refused, but enough of 
them are accepted to keep the trade upset, in a measure. 
This feature is unusually exasperating to those inter- 
ested in building up a substantial market. 

At this time buyers should scrutinize very closely any 
offers of stock at less than the January list. If the 
concern making the offer is responsible no great mis- 
take can be made in placing an order at the prices 
quoted. Unless all signs fail and the opinion of ‘con- 
servative men of the trade goes for naught the bottom 
of the yellow pine market has been reached in so far 
as hundreds of the largest operators are concerned. 

The market report on yellow pine bearing date of 
January 2 shows the following changes, all of which 
are in the nature of a reduction on the items quoted. 
This shows that prices have been lowered $1 to $4 from 
those of the September report. Dimension, fencing and 
common boards bear the brunt of the decline. 

Edge grain flooring, all grades, no charge. 

e = “B” and “C” flat, “D” and “KE” flooring, 4 and 

a ceiling, partition and bevel siding, $2.50. 

All drop siding, $3. 

No change in finish. 

sacsew oiins and base, window and door jambs, $3. 

No. 1, 2, 3 and 4 boards, all widths and lengths, $3.50. 


All fencing and all widths, lengths and grades of dimen- 
sion, $4. 


Heavy joist and timbers, all widths and lengths, $3. 

No. 1 lath, 65 cents. 

Byrkit lath, $2. 

No change in wagon bottoms and battens. 

These reductions do away with a very large part of 
the advance in yellow pine prices brought about in the 
last two years. At the same time the manufacturers 
have on hand some very expensive lumber which cost 
them considerably more to produce than it would re- 
quire to replace the stuff at this time. The reduction 
in wages may result in decreasing the cost of manu- 
facturing to some extent but when the fact that the 
fixed charges necessarily are distributed over a smaller 
output is taken into account a different phase is put 
on the situation. 

Buying and inquiries at this time are from the re- 
tail trade almost exclusively. Some of the factories 
are in the market for supplies and naturally some 
shipments are being made to car building companies 
and to railroads to replenish stocks which have become 
broken or exhausted. Neither the railroads nor the car 
building companies are buying on a large scale at this 
time and probably will not be a factor in the market 
until after the requisitions of the maintenance and con- 
struction departments of the railroads have been passed 
upon and approved. Some of the railroad people assert 





BRIEF AND POINTED. 


FONTANELLE, IOWA, Dec. 27.—Editor Ameri- 
can Lumberman: We have just finished our first 
six months in business. Our sales have been over 
$25,000, Our stock on hand at present is low. Col- 
lections are very satisfactory. We look forward 
with pleasure to the arrival of the American Lum- 
berman each week. 

FONTANELLE LUMBER COMPANY, 
F. P. Tracy, Manager. 











that there is going to be mighty little material bought 
this year as their companies spent immense sums dur- 
ing the last two years in improving their roadbeds and 
equipment and cen let them go for a considerable time 
before making extensive changes or repairs. 

The export demand along the Gulf coast is of a 
moderate character and this shuts off another outlet 
for southern pine. However, the manufacturers have 
shut off the steady stream of the manufactured product 
at producing points and from reports received it is evi- 
dent that stocks are becoming badly assorted and that 
some items are very scarce. A Mississippi operator 
says that his mill is oversold twenty carloads of edge- 
grain flooring and that the reduced output will not 
enable him to supply this stock for some time. The pér- 
centage of edeegrain flooring naturally is very small 
though it is possible to increase it in some degree by 
manipulation of the log. It takes a long time for a 
mill operating at 50 percent of its capacity to turn 
out twenty carloads of this stock. 

After the dearth of orders which was felt for six 
weeks or more by the yellow pine men the present de- 
mand looks mighty good, but it will require a much 
larger and steadier volume of trade to start the mills 
and put on full crews. The general feeling is that the 
curtailment will be continued throughout January and 
well into February, even though such action further 
depletes the stocks of. certain grades and sizes and in- 
creases the quantities of others out of all proportion. 

Operators claim that the yellow pine market within 
the last ten days has shown a remarkable improvement, 
and unquestionably it has, but the larger consumers are 
not yet buying actively and until they do producers are 
inclined to go slow. There is an almost unanimous de- 
sire or intention to build slowly and surely the fabric 
of yellow pine prices this year. Aside from wildeat 
quotations floating around the country, some of them 
from people not very well known to the trade, there is 
a disposition to stick to the new list being issued. This 
disposition is the outeome of a disinclination to pay 
out good money for the privilege of cutting timber. 
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PROPOSED ORGANIZATION FOR OPPOSITION TO THE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 


Plans for the organizing of a campaign of education 
in behalf of home trade as against mail order houses 
will be discussed at a meeting of delegates from com- 
mercial bodies to be held at St. Paul, Minn., January 
16 and 17. Different trade organizations have been 
stirring up sentiment and making such effective opposi- 
tion as they could against the catalog manner of doing 
business, while local interests have been trying to 
awaken public opinion and feeling in favor of trading 
at home and keeping money in local circulation; but 
there has been no organized plan for educational work 
on a scale ealeulated to unify opposition to the mail 
order octopus on territorial and comprehensive lines. 
Besides, opposition to catalog houses mostly has been of 
a defensive character, and now it is proposed to make 
it positively aggressive as the only way to make it 
effective. 

The mail order establishments comprehend not only 
about everything in a merchandising line, but more 
recently have included building materials, lumber and 
coal. One mail order house has added a banking busi- 
ness, according to a statement published in a recent 
issue of the Minneapolis Journal, and makes a bid for 
savings bank accounts. 

In some states the jobbers’ associations have backed 


the retailers in their opposition to the catalog houses. 
They not only have insisted that wholesale dealers and 
manufacturers should not sell to mail order concerns, 
but they have aided the retail merchants in meeting 
catalog house prices. Still further, they have put afoot 
systematic plans of publicity by means of the country 
newspapers, and have used pamphlets and other litera- 
ture that would directly reach the farmers. 

In a recent address sent out by the Commercial Club, 
of Minneapolis, with the codperation of the jobbers, 
abundant sympathy was expressed for the retail merch- 
ants, but there has been a lack of that united and com- 
prehensive movement that is contemplated in the forth- 
coming general meeting of delegates from the various 
commercial organizations. It is said that the jobbers 
now have no distinctive association through which to 
work in this cause, as they are merged with the Com- 
mercial Club, which includes representation of all lines 
of business in Minneapolis collectively. 

It now is suggested that a jobbers’ organization be 
perfected that, while dealing with trade matters in a 
general way, will be a concentrated force to tackle the 
mail order evil effectively. It is thought that by the 
time of the meeting of the Commercial Club referred to 
in St. Paul, which will include about 600 delegates from 


_-” 
the commercial and trade organizations of the state, a 
plan will be formulated for a unified and general cru- 
sade against the mail order business that will make the 
managers of the mail order houses sit up and take 
notice. 

The following program has been arranged on such 
distinctive lines as will enable all commercial and trade 
bodies. to do definite and effective work for the cause: 

1. To organize collectively to secure harmony, power 
and persistency in effort. 

2. To secure the general support of the local press. 

3. To supplement this by a publicity scheme for a 
vigorous education of the people looking to the ad- 
vantage of patronizing home trade. 

4. To concentrate influence against the parcels post 

extension bill. 
5. To use legal prosecutions when it is possible and 
to keep up the fight along general lines, thus evoking 
local sentiment and interest so that hereafter efforts 
will not be merely sporadic and fitful and confined to 
certain sections but a general solidarity of opposition 
and action against the mail order business. 

The movement in Minnesota as a whole accords with 
that which has been tentatively formulated and advo- 
eated in the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





CONSIDERATION OF THE VEXATIOUS PROBLEM OF COLLECTING RAILROAD CLAIMS. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 31.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: I have noted with considerable interest the recent 
discussion in your valuable paper with reference to freight 
claims. All lumbermen who sell at delivered prices realize, 
of course, what a vexatious question this matter of over- 
charges by the railroads is, having as they do thousands of 
dollars tied up in same at all times. 

Lumbermen are thereby arbitrarily caused to withdraw 
working capital from their business for the free use of the 
railroads for as long a time, it seems, as the latter see fit 
to retain it. They are not only burdened with the great 
expense of time and money required in the collection of 
these claims and the interest cost of carrying the same but 
are deprived of what is very often much needed working 
capital, which in many cases no doubt seriously interferes 
with the successful operation of their business, especially 
of those of limited means. 

There has been very little discussion of this as compared 
with other subjects wherein the railroads are concerned, 
and while we appreciate the fact that there are some ques- 
tions of rates etc. that are of far greater moment, yet it 
occurs to me that this matter of overcharges is one that 
demands greater and more serious consideration than it 
has received up to date. 

Personally I am interested in this matter as are all 
wholesale lumbermen, but I do not consider myself capable 
of going into the subject very deeply. At the same time I 
would’ like to see this complicated problem carefully and 
seriously considered by those interested and capable. 

As a result of my experience and some study and inves- 
tigation I have thought of a plan which might prove 
practicable and with the hope that it will at least open up 
a discussion I will endeavor to briefly outllne the same. 

I have been told by several leading railroad men that it 
is practically impossible to avoid clerical errors in apply- 
ing proper divisions and otherwise assessing correct rates on 
lumber shipments. Without going into details as to why 
this is, I believe there is some merit in their contentions 
in that respect under the present system. Assuming, there- 
fore, that it is nonpracticable to avoid overcharges being 
assessed we can only look for relief in the direction of 
some quick and effective method of collecting same from 
the railroads. 

It is a well known fact that the agents at the average 
yellow pine shipping point will not, at least do not, insert 
the rates in the bills of lading when issuing them and in 
many cases have specific instructions from the general 
freight agent not to do so. By the time one sends his bill 
of lading to the general freight agent and that august 
official inserts the rate at his pleasure (if he does not 
claim to have lost it or never to have received it) and 
then sends it to the consignee the shipment is often already 
delivered and the overcharge paid to the railroad company. 
Even, however, if the bill of lading is there in time the 
agent at destination will refuse to protect the rate inserted 
therein on the plea that he has no authority from head- 
quarters to do so or that some extra charge may have 
accrued en route about which he knows nothing and in 
regard to which he, therefore, can give no information. He 
will merely suggest that the charges as assessed be paid 
and the overcharge be investigated through regular claim 
channels. In a few cases I have instructed our customers 
to not pay the freight on a shipment until the expense 
bill had been corrected to basis of the rate inserted in the 
bill of lading. In each case the agent declined to release 
the shipment until it had been traced back to original point, 
which took two to ‘three weeks, during which time our 
customer was unable to secure his lumber, even though 
needing it badly. It would, therefore, be manifestly unjust 
to the consignee for us to follow out such a policy of 
avoiding overcharge. 

Now, it occurs to me that in the first place agents at 
shipping points should be required to insert correct rates 
in all bills of lading as issued, and if they have no tariff 
on hand quoting them to wire to headquarters for the neces- 
sary information. This should be accomplished over rail- 
road wires with no expense and with very little, if any, 
delay. Then if any extra service such as demurrage, recon- 
signing or traffic charges be incurred en route, full data 
regarding them should be carried on the waybill so that 
when shipment reaches destination there will be no question 
as to what the charges against them consisted of. The 


agent of the delivering line then should be required in all 
cases to correct his expense bill, if necessary, to agree with 
the bill of lading plus whatever extra charges as herein- 
before mentioned had been incurred, with a full explanation 
of the latter on the expense bill. This should be done on 
presentation of the bill of lading, with no delay whatever. 
This plan might prove burdensome to the delivering lines 
in the way of their having numerous claims against their 
connections, but it looks to me as fair, if not more so, that 
the burden lie with the railroads as with the shipper. It 
might prove an object lesson to them which would result 


VIEWS OF A YELLOW PINER. 


SEMINARY, MISS., Jan. 4.—Editor AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: All yellow pine manufacturers are agreed 
that existing conditions are worse than ever known—that 
there is no market. ; 

This condition was not brought about wholly by the 
financial conditions prevailing, nor by the dealer, nor by 
the manufacturer, but by all combined. The financial 
condition of the country was a lever and the dealer used 
it to depress the market. 

In our judgment the lack of knowledge as to the real 
cost of manufacture among our people is largely responsi- 
ble for the present conditions. There are comparatively 
few manufacturers who Know the actual cost of produc- 
tion and some do not know whether they have made a 
profit or sustained a loss until the end of the year, and 
then many of them only Know whether they have more 
money in the bank or owe less than at the first of the 
previous year. 








Again many of the manufacturers who pretend to as- 
certain the cost of manufacture have very defective 
methods and figure the cost on the labor, feed, timber 
and supplies, not taking into consideration interest on 
money invested or borrowed, taxes, insurance etc., to 
say nothing of wear and tear or depreciation of machin- 
ery. Then there are those who figure the timber in the 
cost at the price that they paid for it five or ten years 
ago and not at its intrinsic value today. 

New if the manufacturer had a more intelligent con- 
ception of the cost of production he would be more care- 
ful about making concessions in prices and he would, if 
he were an intelligent business man, discontinue opera- 
tions until he could get cost price at least for his out- 
put. 

The dealer will pay no more than it will take to obtain 
the stock; that shows his business ability, and he will 
never raise the price at this end of the line. The manu- 
facturer alone must do that. 


The majority of the manufacturers under the present 


conditions must either close their mills down or sell their 
lumber, as they neither have the money to enable them 
to store their output away for a long period of time nor 
have they the shed room to put it in; hence if he op- 
erates his mill he must sell his lumber. To carry a large 
stock is not practicable or advisable. If he tries to force 
his product on the market he must do so at a sacrifice, 
and thus further depress the market. 

In view of all these facts which are before us we see 
but one way to overcome the present conditions, and that 
is to stop production, wait for present stocks to move 
and a demand that will insure cost of production and a 
sure profit. We are going to do this. Are you? 


CONNER LUMBER COMPANY. 
George S. Hemeter, Secretary and Treasurer. 


in many much needed reforms and most certainly they 
should be able to devise means of handling such matters 
with much less confusion and expense than the shipper. 
The foregoing treats of overcharge in rate only, which I 
believe comprises the bulk of all overcharges. Of course, 
overcharges in weight and similar complicated claims would 
have to be handled in a different manner, but the railroads 
should be compelled by law to handle even that class of 
claims within a reasonable time instead of taking two or 
three years, as they very often do. 
FRED LARKINS, 
President The American Lumber & Export Company. 
This plain, straightforward method of shifting the 
burden of loss through delay—due to error on the part 
of the agents of the carriers—from the shoulders of 
shippers to those of the railroads looks feasible. A 
railroad company may not refuse to quote a rate if 
request be made in the manner suggested. It might 
sometimes require a day or so for the agent at ship- 
ping point to secure advice from headquarters, but 
such delays would be of no consequence as ordinarily 
the bill of lading and invoice would reach the cus- 
tomer long before the railroad company had made 
delivery of the shipment. It is, of course, much more 
desirable to prevent claims accumulating than to pro- 
vide means for their collection after they have accrued. 
Several phases of rate making and rate enforcing 
should be borne in mind when considering the propo- 
sition advanced. In the first place the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered that the published 
rate is the rate imposed by law and not by the ear- 
riers and that they may not deviate therefrom in the 
slightest degree. In the event that error should be 
made in quoting a rate the railroad company would 
not be bound to protect a lower rate nor could it en- 
force payment of a rate higher than the published 
tariff. Whether or not the shipper could secure re- 
fund either by filing claim for overcharge or by suit 
to enforce the carriage of goods at a rate quoted 
officially by the railroads, but below the tariff, is a 
matter which never has been determined. The point 
is that a rate quoted by a local agent may not be 
correct even though it was secured from headquarters. 
Another thing, the expense bill frequently shows 
charges for reconsignment or transfer, or for demur- 
rage accrued while the car was en route, which it is 
impossible for the consignee or the agent at the de- 
livering point to figure out. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a recent ruling held that all charges 
for the transfer of goods must be shown in the pub- 
lished tariff or they may not be collected. Probably 
nine-tenths of the agents are not familiar with this 
ruling and probably only a small percentage of buy- 
ers and shippers are aware that it has been made. 
To sum up the whole question, there are numerous 
ways in which an unjust charge may be assessed 
against a shipment of lumber or anything else. 
So far there is only one way of securing redress and 
that is by the painfully slow process of putting in a 
claim and letting it grow old gracefully and slowly in 
the archives of the claim department. Occasionally 
one of these claims is resurrected and paid or refused, 
but the repose of the greater number is undisturbed. 
Were the methods outlined by Mr. Larkins to be 
followed by each shipper the adoption of this course 
unquestionably would do away with a great many of 
the claims filed. Ordinarily when a rate is quoted 
by the general freight office of any railroad it may be 
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relied upon. Occasional errors are made, for the gen- 
eral freight office is merely human, although the per- 
sonnel of most of them aspire to some higher state. 
The suggestion outlined is worth the consideration of 
every shipper and if carried out consistently and 
systematically, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes, it 
would do away with a considerable part of the claims 


for the assessment of charges upon a wrong rate. 
Langniappe charges, made up of such items as de- 
murrage charges, reconsignment, transfer, switching 
ete., are very difficult to handle. Ordinarily they are 
not of sufficient importance to justify even an infor- 
mal protest to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the railroad claim departments are not organized 


for the purpose of voluntarily agreeing with the com- 
plainants that they are unjust. Even were means 
provided for preventing all overcharges in rates there 
would remain manifest errors in weights and also 
other irritating assessments which have been men- 
tioned. The great question with which lumbermen 
now are confronted is ‘‘How shall we collect them?’’ 





INJUSTICE TO LUMBERMEN IN SOME COMMERCIAL AGENCY REPORTS. 


A friend of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, in looking 
over Dun’s Review, noticed in the statement of failures 
by branches of business for November that. among the 
manufacturers, as distinct from traders, lumber was ac- 
credited with the next to the largest number and with the 
largest liabilities that were shown in any line. Also the 
liabilities were the heaviest in the entire list of both 
manufacturers and traders, though exceeded in number 
by manufacturers of ‘‘clothing and millinery’? and 
among the traders by general stores and ‘‘ groceries, 
meats and fish.’’ Our friend feels that this statement is 
hardly fair to the lumber industry proper. 

The heading specifies ‘‘lumber, carpenters and coop- 
ers,’’ and evidently includes everything in or connected 
with the lumber business—saw mills, planing mills, 
woodworking establishments, wholesale and retail lum- 
bermen, carpenters, builders, boxmakers and others. 
While the report on the face of it looks bad for the 
lumber business, when it is recalled that it includes 
20,000 to 25,000 carpentering establishments, over 2,000 
cooperage establishments, nearly 1,000 box factories and 
tens of thousands of retail lumber yards, lumber com- 
mission men ete., it is surprising that the number of 
failures is not greater than was shown; the report for 
November being thirty-five failures with liabilities of 

2,329,783. 


Our friend says that in his opinion, and in justice to 
the lumber trade proper or to the lumber manufacturers, 
the commercial agencies and especially R. G. Dun & Co., 
who send this report broadcast, should classify lumber 
manufacturers separately, take the retail and wholesale 
lumber dealers out of the manufacturers’ list and put 
them where they belong, under the traders’ list, and 
classify them separately. Carpenters and builders, he 
says, should certainly come under a separate class. If 
our readers will pick up their copy of Dun’s Review 
for January 11 and glance over the report of the 
failures for December and for the year, which will 
probably be in that number, they will recognize 
the strength of the criticism made. In the lum- 
ber heading, under manufacturers, are  ineluded 
probably two or three times as many traders as manu- 
facturers proper. Certainly, if practicable, the traders 
should be eliminated from those who handle lumber as 
manufacturers, and carpenters, by no natural trade 
affinity, could be classified with lumber. Perhaps the 
same criticism might be passed on some of the other 
items. The machinery and tool item probably includes 
a good many dealers as well as manufacturers, although 
tools are placed also under the traders heading. There 
seems to have been an attempt made, however, in every 
line but lumber, to distinguish between manufacturers 


and dealers, and the same should be done with lumber. 

According to the census of 1890 there were 33,010 
establishments devoted to lumber and timber products, 
4,204 planing mills and sash and door factories, 896 box 
factories, 2,146 cooperage establishments; but there were 
also 21,315 carpentering establishments which, of course, 
enter into the failure possibilities of the lumber report 
as made by Dun. The number of lumber dealers in the 
country is not known very definitely, but it probably runs 
to 50,000 and possibly much higher. 

There seems to be no good reason why the statistical 
department of the Dun ageney ean not separate the 
dealers from the manufacturers and thus place each of 
these great departments of lumber and affiliated inter- 
ests on its own footing. A serious credit consideration 
is involved. If speculative builders be classed with 
lumbermen, which they have no right to be, in times 
when their business is badly affected the lumber trade 
generally is made to suffer. As between lumber manu- 
facturers and dealers there may be at times a consider- 
able number of failures in the one class and not in the 
other, for the two do not move up and down the scale of 
prosperity in absolute accord. We would suggest to the 
Dun and other agencies that these proper distinctions 
should if possible be made, and especially in the pub- 
lication of statistical reports of failures. 





SOME INNOVATIONS IN SAW MILL CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT. 


Within the last decade or so unusual interest has been 
taken in saw mill building construction with a view to 
solidity and. permanence. Always, of course, there have 
been differences in the way in which different operators 
looked upon this subject. Some have been content with 
any old shack of a building as long as it would house 
the machinery, while others have taken a pride in well 
constructed buildings, as attractive in appearance as 
business exigencies would permit, kept painted and in 
order. But of late years, with the increasing number 
of large operations with a long prospective term of life, 
greater attention has been paid to permanency accom- 
panied w ith regard to appearances as well. The standard 
mill of today is still a frame structure on stone and con- 
erete foundations and with a fireproof power house, or, 
if not strictly fireproof, well separated from other por- 
tions of the plant. As to machinery, little radical im- 
provement or change has been made for a number of 
years; nevertheless there has been a steady gain in this 
respect. About the most radical innovation proposed 
has been the driving of saw mill machinery by electrical 
motors instead of by shafting and belts, but so far little 
has been actually accomplished in that direction though 
some mills are being thus driven. 

Two saw mills are, however, now being erected in the 
east which are believed to be absolutely unique in the 
combination of their leading features. In the first place 
the buildings are of reinforced concrete and in the sec- 
ond place their machinery is to be driven by electrical 
motors, eliminating shafting and belts. 

One is being erected at Sheffield, Pa., for the Central 
Pennsylvania Lumber Company. At this point the com- 


pany, which is one of the heaviest lumber producers in 
the United States, has a thirty years’ run. The other 
mill, its twin, is being built for the Dare Lumber Com- 
pany at Elizabeth City, N. C., where the available timber 
is expected to keep the mill in steady operation for 
thirty years more. 

Briefly, these are reinforced concrete structures with 
all the machinery electrically driven. There is no half 
way work about the concrete feature; walls, floors, beams, 
roofs, lath and shingle mill extensions ete. are entirely 
of reinforced concrete with not a stick of timber enter- 
ing into them, even under the machines. Wire glass, 
which is as fireproof as glass can be made, is used ex- 
clusively. Each mill is driven by a 26x30-inch Clark- 
Corliss engine running 160 revolutions to the minute. 
This engine is directly connected to a 500-kilowatt gen- 
erator and each machine is run by its own individual 
motor. This method includes driving the live rows, 
chain transfers ete., so there is not a belt or shaft in 
the mill. Steam, of course, is used for niggers, loaders 
ete. These mills are being’ put up and equipped by the 
Clark Bros. Company, of Belmont, N. 

It is stated that the additional expense of construe- 
tion of each of these mills over ordinary wood or com- 
bination construction is about $35,000; but as no in- 
surance will be carried and as structural repairs are ex- 
pected to be entirely avoided it is anticipated that the 
extra cost will be covered by the saving in repairs and 
insurance inside of ten years. 

Structurally, these mills were put up not only accord- 
ing to the best concrete engineering practice but with a 
view to requiring no changes or drilling when the 


machinery is put in. Every machine has its place in the 

design and the holes for the bolts which hold the 
machinery in place were all provided for in laying the 
concrete. The possibility of vibration causing deteriora- 
tion of the structure has been considered. Members are 
heavy and of short lengths, and it is believed that the 
structures are so solid that there will be no vibration 
sufficient to affect them injuriously, and that with the 
reinforcement they will stand under heavy saw mill 
service practically forever. While the additional cost in 
construction and installation is considerable the owners 
believe that the saving in many ways will show a very 
handsome profit on the extra investment in enduring 
solidity and safety. 

The mills will be of good capacity, being equipped 
each with two 8-foot bands and one 8-foot resaw. The 
Sheffield mill is nearly ready for operation; that at 
Elizabeth City is receiving its machinery. These mills 
should attract the attention of the saw mill fraternity. 
They mark such a daring advance in some particulars 
that their operation and endurance will be watched with 
interest. Particularly will the trade be anxious to know 
as to the behavior of the electrie drives. But the owners 
and builders of these mills deny that there is anything 
experimental about them. They say that motors have 
been successfully applied to tasks even more strenuous 
than driving a big log band machine; and that, while 
an electric equipment is at the outset more costly in 
some respects than the usual belt, shaft and pulley rig, 
it has advantages in saving of power and repairs, and 
in greater simplicity of application that will fully justify 
it from an economic standpoint. 





THE COMING WESTERN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S WEEK AT TACOMA. 


The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association is 
planning for a great meet at Tacoma, Wash., February 
27, 28 and 29, next. 

The various sessions probably will be held in the 
Elks’ Temple, a few doors from the Donnelly hotel. 
The Tacoma people are making arrangements for en- 
tertaining the visitors in ample and royal style. 

During the same week the following named asso- 
ciations will hold meetings in Tacoma: Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Shingle Mills 
Bureau, Oregon & Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Southwestern Washington Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Veneer & Basket Makers 
of the Coast. A number of pine shippers of the Inland 
Empire will also be in attendance. The members of 
these several bodies will be invited to attend the 
meetings of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 

Letters burdened with urgent and cordial invita- 
tions to the presidents and secretaries of the following 
named retail associations to send representatives to 
the Tacoma meeting have been forwarded: . North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis; South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City; Illinois 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Chicago; Wisconsin 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Milwaukee; Ne- 
braska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lincoln; Colorado 
& Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, Colorado 
Springs, :Col.; Indiana Luinber Dealers’ Association, 
Mooresville, Ind., and the Union Association of Lumber 
Dealers, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Arrangements have been made for special ad- 
dresses, .Among these there will be one by R. J. 
Menz, of the Menz Lumber Company, Seattle, Wash., 








on ‘‘Order Responsibility and the Cancelation Abuse’’; 
by R. W. Douglas, of the Shingle Mills Bureau, on 
‘«Trade Relations. ’’ 

There will be the usual meeting of Hao-Hoo, and 
on Saturday evening the annwal dinner will be served, 
probably: in the Masonic Temple, which will accom- 
modate 800 people. 

The badge this year will be of the watch fob order, 
made of oxidized silver, on the face of which will be 
a reproduction of a familiar shipping scene at Tacoma, 
showing the largest wheat warehouse in the world. 
On the back will be the regular lettering of the asso- 
ciation. The device will be hung on patent leather 
with a silver buckle. 

Tlie usual rate of one and one-third fare, on the cer- 
tificate plan, has been secured over all roads, full 
information about which will be mailed to the mem- 
bers. The secretary has taken up the matter of 
special Pullman ear service with R. C. Cardell, of 
Billings, to have charge of a‘car starting from Bil- 
lings, Mont.; George E. Hill, jr., of Rigby, Ida., to 
have charge of a car starting from Pocatello, Ida., and 
one of the Salt Lake lumbermen Will no doubt make 
arrangenients for a car to start from that city. These 
arrangements will afford dealers who can assemble at 
the points named a good social opportunity on the way 
to the convention. 

The’ secretary, with commendable caution, requires 
that members going alone to the convention will be 
asked to present a written statement from each, his 
wife ‘giviig her consent to her husband’s attendance. 
This license should be a check on any erratic escapades 
into whiéh the lonely man mgt be — on pain 


of revocation of license. 
t 


Prizes haves been arranged for papers or essays on 
subjects connected with the lumber interests, eight 
members already having entered their names for the 
contest, which promises to bring out a number of 
entertaining and profitable addresses. Papers must be 
in the hands of the secretary by January 20. 

The secretary urges a full attendance in spite of all 
considerations of economy in expenditure for the trip, 
in the following language: 

‘We have understood that several dealers have ex- 
pressed the opinion that owing to the recent financial 
flurry and the prospects for business being somewhat 
disturbed in 1908 they hardly felt that they could 
afford to spend the money to attend the meeting. 
Permit us to suggest that you look at this matter from 
a purely business standpoint, and that you consider 
this money paid out as an investment and not for the 
benefit of a pleasure trip. There is no question but 
that credits will be scrutinized more closely this year, 
the volume of business somewhat reduced and com- 
petition will be more keen than it was during the last 
season. "This to our mind: presents the very best of 
reasons why it should be absolutely essential to your 
business that you meet with hundreds of other lum- 
bermen at Tacoma, in February, and absorb all the 
information which will be available regarding the 
lumber. business of 1908. You will have’ the pleasure 
of exchanging ideas with retail dealers from prac- 
tically every section of the northwestern territory, on 
the one hand, and with the producers and shippers on 
the other hand. The information which you will se- 
eure at’'this meeting will be the means of more than 
paying the entire cost of your trip withig thirty days | 
after you return home.’’ 
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LUMBER RESUME FOR THE YEAR IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


A statement has just been issued showing the ex- 
port of deals from St. John, New Brunswick, to trans- 
atlantie ports in 1907. It shows that the quantity of 
spruce deals exported was almost 20,000,000 feet 
greater than in 1906 and more than 48,000,000 feet in 
excess of that for 1905. This is explained by the fact 
that last year all the logs eut on the St. John river 
were brought out, along with all that were hung up 
from the previous year. As a matter of fact enough 
logs are still held over at St. John to run the mills 
for a large part of next summer. The lumber mar- 
ket, which was in good condition early last year, 
went off steadily as the months passed, with the result 
that in the fall operators decided to hold large quanti- 
ties on their wharves rather than send them forward 
upon a dull market. During the last month, however, 
large quantities have been shipped from St. John on 
the winter steamers to British ports. The market has 


shown considerable improvement and prices in Liver- 
pool compare favorably with those of the early part 
of last year, although demand is light. 

All over New Brunswick the cut of logs this win- 
ter is being curtailed. Leading operators have ex- 
pressed the opinion that the cut will be almost or fully 
50 percent less than that of last year. The dull mar- 
kets partly explain this state of affairs, but the chief 
cause has been the failure of the banks to finance the 
small operators, or to accommodate the larger ones to 
the usual extent. Early last fall they began to cur- 
tail their loans and build up their reserves, and as a 
large proportion of the lumber operators must have 
accommodation in order to get out their lumber they 
had to go out of business for the time or curtail their 
operations. .There have been no important failures 
among lumber firms, and the outlook is that with tie 
reduced cut this winter the market will be good in 


throughout that province generally during all of 1908. 

A feature of the lumber trade in New Brunswick 
during the last year that has been the subject of 
much comment has been the investment, by American 
capitalists, in large areas of timberland for pulp sup- 
plies and the ordinary manufactured lumber. The fact 
has given rise to considerable agitation in favor of 
legislation to curtail or prevent the export of pulp- 
wood from the province. Mr. Oak, manager for the 
Miramichi Lumber Company, declares that his com- 
pany, although it has built a rossing mill at Chatham 
and exports large quantities to American pulp mills, 
conducts its operations on scientific principles and is 
careful not to diminish the source of supplies for fu- 
ture years. Notwithstanding this statement, one 
newspaper asserts that trees which are much too small 
are cut by some operators, and that the government 
should provide for a more careful inspection. 





PRAYER FOR INJUNCTION IN THE INLAND EMPIRE EASTBOUND RATE CASE DENIED. 


In last week’s issue it was recorded that Judge 
Edward Whitson sitting in the federal court of the 
district of Spokane, declined to enjoin several railroads 
in the Inland Empire from participating in the advanced 
rate on lumber eastward, over the transcontinental lines, 
effective November 1. 

In this refusal of the injunction prayed for it might 
seem at first blush that Judge Whitson’s decision was 
adverse to the course pursued in the injunction cases 
covering shipments from the Washington and Oregon 
coast mills, in which injunctions were granted against 
the transcontinental roads. But when Judge Whitson’s 
position is thoroughly understood it is seen that it is 
perfectly consistent with the prior action of the several 
judges, and is based on a clear statement of the law. 

In his decision Judge Whitson said in part: 

The decisions of Judges Hanford and Wolverton, granting 


the injunction in the suit of the lumbermen in their 
respective districts [western Washington and Oregon], were 
made prior to November 1, and whatever be the merits of 
the contentions there made it is manifest that a different 
question is presented here. In the present state of the 
record it must be taken that the rates filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to become effective No- 
vember 1, are arbitrary, unreasonable and exorbitant, as 
alleged in the bill of complaint. 

Though Judge Whitson recognizes the injustice of the 
rate, and the justification of the temporary injunction 
in the Washington-Oregon cases, he holds that since 
the Inland Empire injunction was sought after the 
advanced rate went into effect—namely,’ November 1, 
1907—it can not be granted in conformity with law. 
He says that the United States courts have no authority 
to take cognizance of a question as to the reasonableness 
of a freight rate after it has been put into effect in 
conformity to the regulations of the Interstate Com- 





merce Commission. If the injunction had been sought 
prior to November 1 it could have been legally granted. 

The injunction sought was for a temporary restrain- 
ing order against the collection of the advanced freight 
charge on the Spokane International, the Canadian Pa- 
cific, Washington Central, Spokane Falls & Northern, 
Northern Idaho & Washington Northern, lines connect- 
ing with the Great Northern and Northern Pacific. 
About all the lumber produced in the Inland Empire 
originates on these connecting lines, and has to go to 
market eastward over the two great trunk railroads, 
the Northern Pacific and Great Northern. 

Judge Whitson’s decision leaves the Inland Empire 
lumber producers subject to the advanced rates on east- 
bound shipments without recourse in the matter until a 
decision shall have been reached by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 





_ THE FEMININE OF GRAFT IN RETAIL LUMBER TRADE. 


The close observer or anyone else interested in the 
matter can, if he will keep his ear to the ground during 
the next two or three months around the association 
meetings of retail lumbermen, hear much about a certain 
feature of lumber business which for want of a better 
name we might term the feminine of graft. It is a 
thing that affects practically every retail lumberman 
and is about as hard to get rid of as it is to rid a 
mongrel dog of fleas. To different retailers it may come 
in different forms, but every retailer has to contend with 
it in some form or other; all have customers who impose 
upon them with some species of this graft. Maybe in 
one instance a good contractor who is a heavy customer 
of the yard and who pays his own bills promptly and 
without question, and would be insulted at any sugges- 
tion of collusion or graft, will send some poor relative 
or other dependent to a retailer and ask that the dealer 
let him have a load of coal or maybe put in enough 
roal to do him through the winter. In the end it is 
found that this coal bill, or whatever it is, is a dead 
loss and naturally, as the contractor didn’t get it for 
himself, he doesn’t want to pay it, and rather than 
risk offending a good customer the yard man checks it 
off at the year’s end and charges it to his loss account. 

In the loss account of any prominent retail yard at 
the end of the year the chances are decidedly in favor 
of a number of items appearing which, if traced up, 
would be found to represent certain sacrifices for the 
sake of humoring good customers, and it is these items 
that go to make up that affliction which for the want of 
a better name we might term the feminine of graft. 
There are, of course, other cases of plain graft or hold- 
up where a contractor, by virtue of being a customer, 
will get things for himself, some items of either coal 
or a little millwork or a little bundle of shingles or 
something or other for his own individual use, and sim- 


ply neglect to pay for it. This is plain grafting and 
usually yard men in the course of time get a pretty good 
line on people of this kind and classify them so as to 
deal with them accordingly. 

With these and with others who do the feminine of 
grafting, that species of imposition that involves doing 
favors for others rather than for themselves, the ques- 
tion is not one of whether or not this affliction exists 
in any distinct form, but how to do away with it. That 
such things do exist in wonderfully complicated forms 
and in a great variety of shapes one can get plenty of 
evidence at any retailers’ meeting by simply going 
among a bunch of lumbermen and starting the subject. 
He will find men who will tell him of many loss items 
that have to be checked up at the end of the year that 
ae traceable to this source and he will find those who 
have system in their business, have a pretty good 
line on their customers and their peculiarities and have 
in addition to the regulation dead beat list another list 
called by various names that covers such people as pay 
their bills but levy a tax in some peculiar form on the 
retailer and do it in such a manner that it can hardly 
be avoided without danger of losing the customer. 

Various suggestions have been made on the subject 
of dead beats and how to handle them, but there is need 
to go further into this matter and get at some remedy 
for this feminine of graft. Probably the best way to 
start it would be to have the subject handled in papers 
and discussions. at association meetings, to bring out in 
detail the different forms in which this species of graft 
appears and suggest ways and means of dealing with 
it. That it represents considerable loss there is no 
question, and there probably is not a retailer in the 
country who would not weleome some feasible plan for 
ridding himself of it. Plans may be devised, but the 
success of any plan depends on coéperation. This is 

es 


easy to understand when we consider that any admin- 
istration of remedies on the part of any given retailer 
is likely to cause the customer to seek business from 
a competitor, unless it is a remedy that contains a lot 
of soothing syrup, which is pretty hard to find. If the 
customer goes to another retailer the remedy, of course, 
fails to work, but if retailers codperate and exchange 
notes on the peculiarities of their customers, so that in 
the end no matter whom the customer goes to he will 
have to dispense with this feminine of graft, the remedy 
will work all right. 

It will very likely be found that this subject is fully 
as difficult as that of handling that class of customers 
known as dead beats, and is more complicated in some 
respects because customers in this class are men who 
are not only entitled to but expect a high degree of 
respect, and probably in some instances they are levy- 
ing this toll unconsciously. Yet, it gets to be a heavy 
toll, and it is a matter that the sooner the associations 
begin to take up and air more thoroughly the sooner the 
solution will be found. There is very little chance for 
harm to come from airing it and there are chances for 
good results, or at least for enlightenment, that will 
help many a man who is burdened with such items on 
his loss account to get rid of at least a portion of them. 
Losses from this source are expensive just the same as 
excess freight, loss from dead beats, or loss from any 
other cause, and every dollar saved is worth just as 
much as the dollar earned in business. So it is fitting 
that the associations give a place to this subject among 
the discussions at their annual meetings, and if one is 
interested in studying the peculiar ways of humanity in 
his business dealings much information and some enter- 
tainment may be derived from discussing this peculiar 
phase of the lumber business with dealers who have been 
long enough in the trade to find out what it is. 





THE HANDLING OF HARDWOOD FLOORING. 


The handling of hardwood flooring brings out some 
phases of the retail lumber business that suggest the 
need of revision in methods. There is frequently com- 
plaint from builders that flooring which, to judge from 
its appearance, has been very carefully manufactured 
has been so roughly handled between the manufacturer 
and user that not only are the tongues and grooves 
materially damaged but at times the face is scarred. 
Another source of complaint at times in connection with 
hardwood flooring is that sometimes when it is laid in 
winter or in damp weather it opens up considerably 
after being in use for a while and has all the appear- 
ance of not having been thoroughly dried. 

Taking these two sources of complaint and looking 
over the situation with a view to finding the cause that 
gives rise thereto one is impressed with the idea that 
the handling of hardwood flooring marks what might be 
termed the final step in more exactness in the needs of 
the publie which call for a revision in the methods of 
haudling lumber in some yards. In the early days of 
the lumber industry when the product was not valued so 
highly it was all handled more or less recklessly, and 
some of these rough handling methods have survived 
through all the evolutions of price and value in the 
manufacture and use of lumber. It is not only oak that 
should be more carefully handled, but pine or any 





other flooring or finished lumber that is prepared at 
the mill for the consumer. 

In the first place, the lumber using public is more 
discriminating now than formerly and goes in more for 
real artistic finish free from disfiguring scars and flaws, 
and in the next place the lumber is too valuable now 
to be sacrificed to any extent through lack of attention 
in handling. It costs only a little more to handle lum- 
ber more carefully and it really costs less in the end to 
expend a little more time and money on the care of 
lumber than it does if the lumber is depreciated in 
value through rough handling. This applies to all the 
yard and factory stock as well, though not in so high 
degree as to flooring and finish. We are wont to say 
that the day of the wood butcher is past and we should 
include in that saying and make the saying true that 
the day of rough handling is past and that lumber 
today should be handled like something of value. Box 
boards roughly handled over a spike jack in the yard 
can be so scarred up on the face as materially to 
depreciate their value in the eyes of a discriminating 
customer. Framing can be so carelessly stacked as to 
lower the grade by bending and warping, and when it 
comes to flooring and finish there is very little excuse 
for treating it so roughly as to disfigure it, and besides 
it is expensive to let lumber get damaged in any such 


way. It has probably taken oak and the critical inspec- 
tion that naturally goes with this high grade article in 
flooring to bring with them the realization of what rough 
handling does to lumber. But after realizing that it pays to 
handle lumber carefully the idea should be extended to 
all lumber products. The careful handling should begin 
in the planing mill where the lumber is made and should 
be kept up until the flooring is finally delivered to the 
customer. In time, too, if it cannot be done by ordi- 
nary methods of handling, and the exercising of reason- 
able care therein, it will mean a revision in methods and 
a turning to crating or some other means of protection 
for fiooring and finish lumber. 

As to the complaint of some flooring, after having 
been laid, shrinking and showing evidence that it has 
not been thoroughly dried, this is a matter that looks 
as though it will eventually have to be put up to the 
contractors who do the laying. It is probable also that 
some flooring is not thoroughly dried, but more fre- 
quently the difficulty seems to be a lack of facilities and 
a lack of understanding what is needed to put flooring 
in proper condition to lay. The laying of a good. hard- 
wood floor, either in standard thickness or parquetry 
strips, if well done, is an artistic job of woodwork. It 
does not matter how thoroughly the flooring has, been 
dried by the manufacturer, it will, even if kept.stored 
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under shelter, absorb a certain amount of moisture from 
the air, and then if laid without redrying, especially 
during wet weather, it will naturally shrink afterward 
and show some cracks. A solution of this seems to be 
for the contractor to provide himself with some means 
for thorough redrying or heating his flooring before 
laying when the weather is damp, or shaping his work 
so that he need not lay it until after it has had a chance 
to dry out thoroughly after any spell of wet weather. 
The laying of parquetry flooring has involved special 
attention of this kind right along, and in the earlier 
days of this industry the manufacturers rather fought 
shy of selling their products through retail lumbermen 


because the indifferent handling by carpenters not 
versed in fine manipulation resulted in complaints 
against the flooring, and this in time mitigated against 
further extensions of the business. To avoid this dis- 
satisfaction from users of hardwood flooring the manu- 
facturers sought to place their product only through 
men carefully trained in the wow of laying, who would 
see that it was -properly cared for. The manufacturer 
then for his part would not only thoroughly dry his 
stock until there was absolutely no more surplus mois- 
ture, but would keep it stored until shipping time in 
specially built warehouses with hotblast attachments to 
keep the temperature steadily at the same moisture 


defying point throughout both winter and summer. 

What is true of parquetry strips is true in a certain 
measure of hardwood flooring of standard thickness and 
of all other flooring where it is sought to do a really fine 
job. ‘The flooring must not only be carefully handled 
to protect it against damage by being scarred but due 
regard must also be taken of weather conditions and 
the effect of weather upon flooring even when it is under 
shelter. This may seem like drawing it out pretty fine, 
but that is what we have been coming to right along, 
fine manipulation, and we have reached the point where 
it seems that intelligent discrimination in these things 
will pay. 
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RAILROAD QUESTIONS PROPOUNDED BY THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE. 


A meeting of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
held in Chicago on Tuesday of this week, was an inter- 
esting event. Besides effecting permanent organization 
of the league, which was formed in August last, by 
electing J. C. Lincoln, of St. Louis, president; W. E. 
Cooke, traffic manager, and John V. Ryan, of Toledo, 
vice president, it gave some hard digs at the railroads 
and their methods. 

One of its resolutions, with which everyone who be- 
lieves in the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
agree, recommended the enlargement of the commission 
by at least two members. It further sought to increase 
the efficiency of the commission by suggesting that some 
plan be devised for the creation of a bureau or bureaus 
which will bring about a division between the executive, 
judicial and legislative functions of that body. 

Shippers generally will agree also with the protest 
against the rule recently adopted by the Transconti- 
nental Freight Bureau increasing rates 20 percent where 
carriers assume transportation risks. The league held 
that such a procedure is in violation of the ruling of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission under the statute 
that there can be but one legal rate. This particular 
matter has been previously discussed in these columns 
and shippers believe that such a contract for repudia- 
tion of the common law liability of the’ carrier is not 
only contrary to ethical principles but will, in the long 
run, be damaging to the interests of both the public 
and the railroads, for it will place liability where re- 
sponsibility does not rest and be a division of traffic on 
inequitable lines. Undoubtedly the protests against this 
ruling will, before long, be voiced in the courts, under 
the contention that common law liability can not be 
thus repudiated. 

One of the acts of the meeting will be regarded with 
both interest and curiosity. It is a demand that the 
roads shall eliminate the ruling requiring shippers to 
load and unload carload freight. So well established 
is the present custom that it is doubtful if shippers 
generally would be willing to have it changed. In some 
cases the railroads might prefer to do their own loading, 
even of carload freight, but in the majority of cases 
the shipper believes he is better qualified to load his 
commodity properly than are the railroads and would be 
inclined to doubt the advisability of turning loading 
over to the kind of intelligence and labor that would 
be employed by the railroads for that purpose. Fur- 


thermore, if the railroads should accomplish this work 
by paying shippers and receivers of freight for loading 
and unloading it would mean simply an addition to the 
rate. In fact, any such radical change would have to 
be reflected in the freight rates, Since no one objects 
to the railroads adopting and maintaining reasonable 
rates—rates that will yield a reasonable return upon in- 
vestment and costs—it would probably be the consensus 
of opinion of shippers that it would be better not to 
introduce such a disturbing element into the rate 
problem, 

One further resolution of the league will meet with 
the cordial approval of all shippers, It is the demand 
for 6 percent interest on the amounts of all valid claims 
against the railroads not settled within thirty days 
after they are presented. Railroads are the best col- 
lectors in the world. They have in their possession the 
goods for the transportation of which charges are made 
and have practically a lien on the shipment, conse- 
quently they have no difficulty in collecting, practically 
on & cash basis, their claims against shippers, their pay 
for services rendered. The claims of the public against 
the railroads are, aside from claims for damaged goods, 
for delays ete., chiefly for money actually paid over to 
the railroads in excess of the proper amount, so that 
the railroads are using in their current business money 
which is worth at least 6 percent to the people to whom 
it belongs. Regarding this President Lincoln said: 

The unfairness of the present system is shown in nearly 
every case where these claims are kept kicking about the 
railroad offices for months. Shippers have to pay interest 
on the money involved, and, since the railroads are at fault, 
why should they not shoulder the expense? One of our 
members tells me his firm has from $50,000 to $60,000 in 
deferred claims pending at this time in the various freight 
offices of the railroads. His firm borrows money and pays 
from 5 to 6 percent interest, so that the failure of the rail- 
roads to honor these claims at once increases the interest 
charges of the shipper just that much, 


Such a movement is not antagonistic to the railroads 
in any sense. It is simply a demand for common 
justice. It goes with the other demand, not especially 
made by the league, however, that claims against the 
railroads should receive prompt consideration and settle- 
ment. Some of these recommendations, and particularly 
those regarding the special rate where the railroad as- 
sumes the risk of transportation and the one demanding 
interest on valid claims not promptly paid, will have 
back of them the entire shipping public. 


In connection with the above the LUMBERMAN has re- 
ceived, under date of January 7, from Cairo, Ill., the 
following: ° 


Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Your various articles in 
late issues of the LUMBERMAN, regarding the adj".stment of 
railroad claims have come to our notice, and being quite 
extensive shippers we are naturally interested in this argu- 
ment, and have often wondered why this matter had not 
been taken up thoroughly by the various associations with 
3 re of finding a remedy for this very disagreeable con- 

tion. 

We are not in position to outline a general practical policy 
that would cause the railroads to be more prompt in set- 
tling claims; but we hardly see why railroads would feel 
disposed to settle more promptly with a general agency 
than with an individual, admitting of course that the indi- 
vidual presented his claim in the same form as the agency. 

In our opinion the railroads will always take their time 
until they feel it to their interest to make prompt adjust-. 
ment, and to this end we would suggest that proper legisla- 
tion through the Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
effected to compel them to pay legal rate of interest on 
claims from the date original expense bill is paid until the 
claimant receives reimbursement for amount of claim. 

It is not the fault of the shipper that proper charges are 
not collected, and it is also not entirely the fault of the 
management of the railroads; however, as a matter of fact, 
they have the use of the money and should be compelled to 
pay the legal interest on it, which in reality consists of 
nothing more or less than a loan from the claimant, 

We also think there should be a time limit in which the 
railroads should be compelled to adjust claims. 

DuNnBAR MILL & LUMBER COMPANY, 


It will be noted that the above coincides with certain 
portions of the action of the National Industrial Traffic 
League. It presents the matter clearly and strongly. 
In regard to freight claim bureaus, however, it may be 
said that there is strength in numbers and that a strong 
organization can accomplish things which the individual 
ean hardly hope to bring about. Furthermore, as a 
practical matter an agency is much more likely to have 
its claims in proper shape, with evidence in legal form, 
than the average individual claimant is. Some indi- 
vidual shippers have these matters thoroughly in hand 
and accomplish results, but with the majority claims 
are often too small, or the claim business is so small 
a part of their aggregate business, that they do not 
give them proper attention nor push them with the 
diligence and vigor to be expected from a properly 
organized bureau. And then again, the bureau can, and 
should, eliminate many unfounded claims, or those for 
which proper evidence is lacking, and thus avoid one of 
the greatest weaknesses of the shipping public, for 
every unfounded claim weakens the well founded ones. 





METHODS OF COURT PROCEDURE THAT ARE CUMBERSOME AND DILATORY. 


Several noteworthy suggestions were made in the, 
twenty-first annual report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitted to Congress January 6. One 
of the most interesting of these was with reference to 
the advances in rates. The commission claims that it 
is ‘‘wholly without power to prevent’’ such advances 
and that under present regulations’ the matter is left 
entirely with the railroad companies. It is suggested 
that when an advance is attacked in a formal com- 
plaint that the commission should have authority, con- 
ferred by legislation, to suspend the operation of the 
advanced rates until the question shall have been heard 
and determined. 

This suggestion is in line, with the representations 
of the lumbermen recently made while in Washington 
that such authority be given to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the original suggestion grew out of 
the attempt of the western railroads to increase the 
rates on lumber and other forest products. Lumber- 
men have found that while it is possible to secure re- 
straining orders from the federal courts in such matters 
the procedure is cumbersome and that ultimately the 
commission must pass upon and decide whether or not a 
rate is reasonable. 

Senator Fulton, of Oregon, has introduced into the 
upper house a bill having for its object the enlargement 
of the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
so as to give that body jurisdiction over this question. 
The committee on interstate commerce of the house of 
representatives is known to view with favor the idea 
and it is probable that a similar measure will be in- 
troduced by some member of that committee or by some 
other representative. 

If the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be re- 
quired to pass judgment upon rates its jurisdiction 
in such matters should be enlarged so as to include a 
proposed rate as well as one that has been put into 
effect. When a change is made in the rate on any 
important commodity the outcome is seriously to disar- 
range the distribution of the products moving on such 
rates and in many cases great damage is suffered by 
shippers because of interference with their business 
and the uncertainty and hazard which changes in 
methods involve. 

Among other interesting features of the report of 
the commission is the reference made to the car short- 


age problem. In regard to this question the report 
states: 


The whole problem may be said to be due to the fact that 
the facilities of the carriers have not kept pace with the 
commercial growth of the country. One eminent railroad 
president has esi'mated that during the period from 
1895 to 1905 the traffic offered for carriage in the United 
States increased 110 percent, while during the same period 
the instrumentalities for handling this traffic increased only 
20 percent. 

It may be conservatively stated that the inadequacy of 
transportation facilities is little less than ‘alarming; that 
its continuation may og an arbitrary limit upon the fu- 
ture ogy ween of of the land and that the solution of the 

ifficult financial and physical problems involved is worthy 
the most earnest thought and effort of all who believe in 
the full development of our country and the largest oppor- 
tunity for its people. 


During 1907, 276 hearings were held in different parts 
of the country, as compared with seventy-three in 1906. 
At these hearings 88,000 folios of testimony were taken. 
This means an increase of about 350 percent in formal 
litigation handled by the commission. In addition 4,382 
informal complaints were filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, an increase of more than 400 per- 
cent over the previous year. Reparation in 561 cases 
informally was awarded to shippers, the aggregate 
amount of. these being $104,700. 

One portion of the report indorses the proposed uni- 
form bill of lading which is being advocated by the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 

Coming to railroad statistics, gross earnings for 1907 








THE WAY TO RESUME. 


A reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has forwarded 
a monthly statement received, on the bottom of which 
appears the following significant notation put on with 
a rubber stamp: 

TO “THE MAN WHO SIGNS THE CHECKS.” 

The spirit of patriotic financial co-operation should gov- 
ern us all at this time—and the most practical method is 
for us to pay each other the bills we owe. 

We are doing what we can in this direction. Will you 
help us? We'll promise to start your remittance on its 
way immediately upon receipt, to do its full share in 
restoring confidence and prosperity for us ail. 
“The way to resume is—to resume.” 





are given as $2,585,913,002. In this amount are included 
as earnings from passenger service, $683,980,921, or 
26.45 percent, as earnings from the freight service; 
$1,826,209,111, or 70.62 percent, and as miscellaneous 
earnings, $75,722,970, or 2.93 percent. The gross earn- 
ings for 1907 average $11,463 per mile. This average 
exceeds the like average for any prior year since the 
commission was organized. The gross earnings of the 
railways as given in the final report for the year ended 
June 30, 1906, were $2,325,765,167, representing an 
average of $10,460 on 222,340.30 miles of line operated. 
The operating expenses of the roads covered by the 1907 
preliminary report were $1,746,097,122, being equiva- 
lent to $7,740 per mile. The ratio of operating ex- 
penses to earnings was 67.52 percent. The like ratio 
for the year 1906 was 66.08 percent. 

In its introductory remarks the report states that the 
amended law has been accepted in good faith by the 
railroads, the most of whom show a sincere and earnest 
disposition to make their methods conform to its require- 
ments. It is claimed that great progress has been made 
and further improvement clearly assured. Methods and 
usages of various character which operated to individ- 
ual advantage voluntarily have been changed by the 
railroad companies, ang the commission holds that it is 
not too much to say that there now is a freedom from 
forbidden discrimination which is actual and general to 
a degree never before approached, 

With respect to the construction which the commis- 
sion has placed upon various provisions of the law, it 
having devoted a considerable part of its time to inter- 
preting the provisions for the guidance of shipper and 
the carriers it is said: 

It is this general and marked improvement in transporta- 
tion conditions that the commission observes with special 
gratification. The amended law with its enforceable reme- 
dies, the wider recognition of its fundamental justice, the 
quickened sense of public obligation on the part of railway 
managers, the clearer perception by shippers of all classes 
that any individual advantage is morally, as well as legally, 
indefensible, and the augmented influence of the commission 
resulting from its increased authority have all combined to 
materially diminish offensive practices of every sort and to 
signally promote the purposes for which the law was enacted. 

The report shows the increase in the work carried on 
by the commission and its growth and progress as a 
necessary factor in straightening out misunderstandings 
and disagreements between shippers and the carriers. 
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MAGNITUDE OF. THE PITTSBURG LUMBER TRADE IN 1907. 


The lumber trade of Pittsburg made a remarkable 
record last year, despite the measure of subsidence 
in activity during the later fall months caused: by the 
monetary stringency which culminated with and fol- 
lowed the panic. 

One of the features in the trade of 1907 was the 
increasing emphasis of the fact that white pine is 
declining in the amount handled. This is because 
of the waning supply and resulting prices so high 
that other woods, especially southern pine and cypress, 
push in as competitors. That prices of white pine 
remained about stationary during the last year in- 
dicates that, although the supply is diminishing, the 
demand 'is equal to the absorption of all that is offered 
to the market. ; 

In the southern pine trade conditions remained nor- 
mal fgr the first nine months of the year, but owing 
to the shrinkage of demand after October 1 and 
overproduction prices sagged off and the market re- 
mained weak until the end of the year. 

Hemlock is the leading wood in the Pittsburg mar- 
ket sphere, the amount handled by Pittsburg dealers 
during 1907 having been 1,000,000,000 feet. Its pro- 
duction, sales and prices were, according to the best 
estimate, about the same as in 1906. The supply 
of hemlock is considered to be within known limits, 
and good judges think that it will be exhausted in 
twenty to twenty-five years. For this reason owners 


” of stumpage are not disposed to push production be- 


yond normal needs. The newer feature affecting the 
hemlock trade is the exploitation to an increasing 
degree of Virginia sgp pine as a competitor with the 
lower grades of hemlock. This has curtailed demand 
for hemlock to some degree in Ohio and part of 
Indiana. 

Spruce from West Virginia, Virginia and Tennessee 
is being increasingly handled by the Pittsburg dealers 
in substitution for northern pine. It is also an avail- 
able stock for the export trade. The handling in 
the Pittsburg market in 1907 made a gain of 25 per- 
cent over the total in 1906. L 

The trade in Pacific coast lumber made a noteworthy 
advance in 1907. The railroads have specified fir and 
other Coast woods.in their schedules for material to 
such an extent that about 30,000,000 feet was shipped 
to Pittsburg during the last year. Sales of Coast 
woods by Pittsburg dealers reached 45,000,000 feet, 
or 8,000,000 more than spruce. 

Pittsburg is a great hardwood market; in. fact, 
one of the greatest in the country. Last year 850,- 
000,000 feet were handled by the dealers of that city. 
The heavy use of low grade hardwoods in mills, coal 
mines and other large operations has taken a large 
percentage of the total, so that a gain of 131% per- 
cent in product handled last year, compared to 1906, 
is shown. 


._* 

The lath and shingle trade did not much differ from 
that of 1906. 

A notable feature was the gain in capital invested 
in lumber operations. A year ago the Pittsburg lum- 
ber business employed $20,000,000 capital in timber 
lands, mills and merchandising product. At the close 
of 1907 this capital had increased to $25,000,000. 

At the outset of this year the Pittsburg operators 
declare that conditions are sound and promising of a 
rapid development of the lumber business. Stocks 
available for consumption are lower than for many 
years. Not only are retail dealers carrying short 
stocks, but industrial consumers, ore, coal and coke 
mining companies have smaller stocks than for many 
months. For these reasons a prosperous business is 
expected during the coming season. 


PITTSBURG'S LUMBER MARKET FOR 1907. 











Change.—— 
GRADE— Sales. Value. Price. Product. 
eee ee 450,000,000 $13,500,000 .... 10 pet. 
Yeliow pine ...... 630,000,000 13,900,000 5pet 10 pet. 
ee ree 1,000,000,000 20,500,000 .... ......- 
OE eee 37,500,000 812,500 .... 25 pet. 
Hardwoods ....... 850,000,000 11,373,900 .... 13% pet. 
Coast pine and fir.. 45,000,000 1,350,000 .... 200 pet 
EASES ae 54,000,000 1,425,000 .... 10 pet 
Pr eee 27,0C0,000 950,000 .... 10 pet. 
eee 3,093,000,000 $63,810,000 
Capital invested..........$25,000,000—25 percent increase 
Total value of sales...... 68,000,000 





BRITISH COLUMBIA PUTS STOP TO SPECULATIVE TIMBER ENTRIES. 


A few weeks ago the LUMBERMAN called attention 
to the timber situation in British Columbia and the 
danger that was threatened to both the timber and 
lumber markets in the future, and more especially to 
the interests of the provincial government. It was 
pointed out that about 60,000,000,000 feet of timber 
is held under the 21-year license system. While licenses 
are renewable at the pleasure of the government it is 
not certain what the terms of extension will be; and 
so lumbermen and timber holders have to face the 
probability of increasingly heavy product in order to 
manufacture and market as much as possible of this 
timber before the average license limit of about twenty 
years will expire. 

Within the last two years an enormous number of 
permits have been issued, most of them undoubtedly 
of a more or less speculative character, and it has 
been the growing opinion of British Columbia lumber- 
men that, in the interest of the industry and of the 
province, some stop should be put to this process and 
the interests of both be conserved by extending the 
timber lease period. : 

The government has taken this matter up and cov- 
ered one part of the problem by an order in council, 
issued December 24, by which all the remaining timber 
lands of the province not under license are put ‘in 
reserve. One estimate is that about 6,500,000 acres 
of timber are now under license, and that 150,000,000 
acres remained unstaked. This last figure is probably 
an overestimate so far as commercial timber is con- 


cerned. Were it to average only 10,000 feet to the 
acre it would mean a stumpage of 1,500,000,000,000 
feet, whereas no estimate of the timber resources of the 
province runs much above 500,000,000,000 feet. But 
however that may be, and admitting the fact that the 
best and most accessible timber is already under 
license, there is an enormous amount remaining. 
The province of British Columbia has done this 
sort of thing before, on a smaller scale. It has re- 
served from entry large sections at different times, 
sometimes for sound reasons and sometimes, it is 
alleged, to promote private interests, but this is the 
first time, so far as we know, that all the timber of 


‘the province has been put under reserve to be held 


for an indefinite time, until it shall be demanded by 
the markets under conditions which will protect the 
government interests and preserve the timber of the 
province from destruction. 

Licenses already issued can not in good faith be 
withdrawn or canceled, and in respect to them, amount- 
ing, as is stated above, to an estimate of 6,500,000 
acres, some provision should be made for their proper 
handling, which will probably involve an extension 
of the license period. If this be done a good deal of 
this timber will probably go back to the province, 
for the speculation in timber has been too widespread 
to be maintained. The annual license fee of $140 
a section west of the Cascades is not large,,but con- 
sidering the quantity of timber under license it is 
probably large enough to cause merely speculative 


licensees to relinquish their claims after a time, and 
this process would be helped along if restrictions were 
put upon cuttings, providing such restrictions could 
be legally enforced. 

The provincial government and lumbermen and tim- 
ber holders are to be congratulated upon the reserva- 
tion of the remaining timber, although the order 
will doubtless have to be amended to cover cases 
where limits have been staked out in unsurveyed 
territory and do not entirely cover the ground. As 
things have gone so far the claimant places a stake 
at a corner of one license limit—640 acres—and de- 
scribes his claim by. lines running with the points 
of the compass from that stake certain distances, not 
less than eighty rods in any one direction. His aim, 
of course, is to cover with his claims the entire terri- 
tory he desires; but, working usually along the coast 
line or along the rivers, timber is frequently omitted 
that is of value only to this claimant and which is 
worthless when the limits are cut off. Presumably, 
therefore, the lands and works department will be 
authorized in the future as in the past to rectify lines 
and to adjust the limits with relation to each other 
and to the topography. 

The speculation in timber limits has been checked 
by the financial stringency, but the new order will 
put a complete end to further operations in that line 
and will put upon a substantial and nonspeculative basis 
the good and accessible timber already claimed in 
good faith. 





SELFISHNESS OF LUMBERMEN THWARTS RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION PLANS. 


Two weeks ago we called attention to the hard- 
hearted selfishness of the northwestern lumbermen who 
are trying to prevent hard working and poverty stricken 
railroad managers, who are worth only a few score of 
millions, from perfecting their plans to keep the wolf 
from the door. 

It was pointed out how the Union Pacific earned in its 
last fiseal year only 1714 percent on its common stock; 
how there have been profits of only $116,352,864 in the 
last ten years over and above dividend disbursements; 
how it had net earnings of only $35,465,838; how its 
net earnings for the last year increased only $3,345,466 
over the preceding one; how it had been able to invest 
only $128,882,692 in Atchison, St. Paul, North-Western, 
Illinois Central, New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio 
and other stocks, 

We hear it reported that the Union Pacific, alias Har- 
riman, urgently needs in its business the Pennsylvania 
railroad and unless the fiendish conspiracy between the 
lumbermen and the law to prevent it from increasing its 
earnings is not defeated this plan will fall through. 

The evidence of James J. Hill before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the other day is interesting in 
this connection. He told how his road had always paid 
dividends—not so great from the start, but for many 


od 


years back always 7 percent with a few extra dividends 
and stock distributions and ore and coal land proceeds 
contributions thrown in; how it had tried in every way 
to economize and how it had succeeded in increasing 
the carload and the train load; how it had laid heavier 
rails; rebuilt sections of the roads to get lower grades; 
and yet how in that time its rates have been decreased 
from 21% cents to about % of a cent a ton mile. 

That has been the rate reduction, according to Mr. 
Hill, during about twenty-five years. In the meantime 
the reduction in the lumber rates was about one-tuird, 
instead of being divided by more than three, as was the 
case with the average rate, while now the pitiable con- 
dition of the road demands that lumber should be ad- 
vanced 20 or 25 percent in its payments to his lines. 

Then the attorney was unkind enough to ask: 

‘So that when that road’s bonds are paid off and it 
pays dividends and renews itself, as it is doing, the 
people who have paid the freight will have paid it and 
not the stockholders. Is not that correct?’’ 

Mr. Hill’s answer was that if the company earns that 
money it belongs to the stockholders and they could 
divide it. ’ 

There spoke the real railroad king. But when he was 
asked ‘‘Have you the right to charge anything you 


want on your roads?’’ Mr. Hill went back on-himself 
and said, ‘‘No, not by any means. We have a right to 
charge a reasonable rate.’’ 

There is where Mtr. Hill failed in comparison with 
Mr. Baer, who rules by divine right. Perhaps Mr. Baer 
might have made the same answer, but he would cer- 
tainly have qualified it by asserting that a reasonable 
rate could be determined only by the one ordained to 
decide what is reasonable. 

That is the essential fact which the people have been 
ignoring of late. They seem to think that reasonable- 
ness is a matter of judgment and of proof, as to which 
the people have something to say. 

If they persist in such heterodox, socialistic, or, as 
Mr. Baer might say, atheistic, theories how under the 
sun is Mr. Harriman going to proceed in his establish- 
ment of a benevolent railroad despotism? How is he 
going to acquire the Pennsylvania? How is he going 
to make the railroad system of the United States and 
E. H. Harriman synonyms? Let the people and their 
state governments, and their national government, and 
President Roosevelt and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, take warning. If they don’t look out they will 
disturb the divinely constituted order of things and they 
will be anathema. 





THE SENATE "PLAN FOR AN EMERGENCY CIRCULATION. 


Out of the scores, and perhaps hundreds, of bills 
relating to the currency that have been introduced 
in the present Congress there has been framed, by 
Senators Aldrich and. Allison with the approval, it is 
understood, of the Senate committee on finance, a 
bill which was introduced in the upper house on 
Tuesday of this week. It is also claimed that it has 
the approval of the President and of Speaker Can- 
non, and that the latter has promised to assist its 
passage through the House.. Thus fathered and spon- 
sored there is a strong probability that this measure 
will become a law, although it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that it will be able to resist all the attempts 
at amendment that will be made. 

The text of this bill has probably been seen by 
many of our readers, but an outline of its provisions 


may be imtergsting. It provides that any national 
banking association whieh has outstanding circulatiag 
notes secured by deposit of United States bonds to an 
amount not less than 50 percent of its capital stock 
may make application to the comptroller of the ecur- 
rency for authority to issue additional circulating 
notes to be secured by the deposit of bonds other than 
bonds ofthe United States. The comptroller, if in 
his judgment business conditions and the condition 
of the bank making: the application: warrant the is- 
sue, May approve such application amd fix the amount 
of such issue within the limitations of the bill, which 
goes on to say: 

Whenever, after receiving notice of such approval, any 
such association shall deposit with the treasurer or any 


assistant treasurer of the United States such of the bonds 
described in section 2 of this act as shall be approved in 





character and amount by the treasurer of the United States 
and the secretary of the treasury, it shall be entitled to 
receive, upon the order of the comptroller of the currency, 
circulating notes in blank, registered and countersigned as 
provided by law, equal in amount to 75 percent of the mar- 
ket value, as fixed by the treasurer of the United States, of 
the bonds so deposited, such additional circulating notes to 
be used, held and treated in the same way as circulating 
notes of national banking associations heretofore issued and 
secured + 4 a deposit of United States bonds, and to be sub- 
ject to all the provisions of law affecting such notes. 


It is provided, however, that the amount of such 
additional cirenlating notes shall not exceed the limit 
fixed by the ‘comptroller and, further, that the total 
amount of circulating notes outstanding against any 
bank secured by United States bonds or otherwise shall 
not at any time exceed the amount of its unimpaired 
capital and surplus and that there shall not be out- 
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standing at any time circulating notes issued under 
the provisions of the act to an amount of more than 
$250,000,000, and that all acts and orders of the 
comptroller and of the treasurer of the United States, 
under the section, shall have the approval of the 
secretary of the treasury. 

The description of the bonds which shall be ac- 
ceptable in the discretion of the authorities as security 
for this extra issue follows closely the description of 
the securities approved by the state of New York as an 
investment for savings bank funds. 

According to the bill the treasurer of the United 
States, with the approval of the secretary of the 
treasury, May accept bonds or other interest bearing 
obligations of any state, or any legally authorized 
bonds issued for municipal purposes by any city or 
county which has been in existence as such for fifteen 
years, and which for ten years previous to the de- 
posit has not defaulted in the payment of any part 
of either principle or interest and which has more than 
20,000 inhabitants as established by the last pre- 
ceding census and whose net indebtedness does not 
exceed 10 percent of the assessed valuation of its 
taxable property. Or, there may. be received first 
mortgage bonds of any railroad company, not including 
street railway bonds, which has paid dividends of not 
less than 4 percent per annum, regularly and con- 
tinuously, on its entire capital stock for a period of not 
less than five years previous to the deposit of the 
bonds. The treasurer and the secretary of the treasury 


have power to accept or reject in such proportions as 
they may determine and at any time require the de- 
posit of additional securities or may change the 
character of the security already on deposit. These 
bonds are to be deposited with the treasurer of the 
United States in trust for the association. 

Then come the clauses making provision for re- 
tirement of this emergency circulation when the need 
for it is past. A monthly tax of one-half of 1 per- 
cent, equivalent to 6 percent annually,- is imposed 
upon the average amount of notes issued on bonds 
other than those of the United States. The notes 
thus issued are to state upon their face that they will 
be redeemed upon presentation at the treasury depart- 
ment and also to carry the promise of the bank is- 
suing them to pay them on demand. To provide for 
prompt issuance in emergencies blank notes to a cer- 
tain amount may upon request be placed in a sub- 
treasury convenient to the bank desiring them and to 
be held for that bank subject to the order of the 
comptroller. Thus at practically a day’s notice a bank 
may secure an extra supply of notes to tide it over a 
sudden demand. 

Aside from the provisions for this elastic emergency 
circulation the bill amends the present law in respect 
to the reserve carried by the country banks outside 
of reserve or central reserve cities. Heretofore these 
banks, which are required to keep a reserve equal 
to 15 percent of their deposit liabilities, have been 
allowed to deposit three-fifths thereof in reserve cities, 


thus being required to keep only 6 percent of their de- 
posits in actual cash in their own vaults. Under 
the proposed bill, these banks must, hereafter, hold 
at all times at least two-thirds, or 10 percent of 
their deposits, of such reserve in lawful money in their 
own vaults. 

It is too early yet to determine just what the senti- 
ment of the banking community is toward this bill, 
but it is certain not to be unanimously favorable. As 
a purely emergency circulation it would be effective 
up to its aggregate limit of $250,000,000. But there 
is an inclination on the part of financiers to consider 
any such measure as merely palliative and not as 
accomplishing the radical reform of our currency sys- 
tem which the business of the country demands. For 
example, some of the Chicago bankers are frankly 
opposed to it and believe that it would be of little 
advantage to banks outside of New York or to the 
business communities dependent upon them; and that, 
in fact, except for the government guaranty, the 
security is not as good as was back of the Chicago 
issue of clearing house checks which is now being 
redeemed. 

The bill has one manifest advantage in that it has 
a fair prospect of becoming a law, whereas it is doubt- 
ful if any general reorganization of the currency sys- 
tem could be enacted at this session of Congress or, 
perhaps, for years; notwithstanding the general recog- 
nition of the fact that something is wrong, and that 
a radical revision is needed. 





RENDERING UNTO CAESAR THAT WHICH IS ———. 


It is always well and just to give credit to whom 
eredit is due. This is the policy of the Minneapolis 
Journal. It has resurrected Senator Kittredge’s charges 
against the lumber trust. Senator Kittredge, who 
hails from South Dakota, knows all about the 
lumber trust except who the lumber trust is, where 
it is and what it is. He can tell his auditors more 
about the lumber trust than most people can about some- 
thing of which they have some knowledge. Last winter 
Senator Kittredge bombarded the lumber trust with a 
volley of words. The Minneapolis Journal points out 
that these words now are taking effect, for did not the 
lumbermen of the northwest voluntarily reduce the prices 
on northern pine $1 to $3 a thousand feet? The Journal 
heard of this reduction. With great rounded charges 
Senator Kittredge startled the country and believing 
that such statements could not be fruitless of results 
the Journal graciously has attributed the reduced prices 
thereto. Just witness the following from a recent 
issue: 


A VICTORIOUS “BUSTER.” 


Senator Kittredge, of South Dakota, is the man who 
“busted” the lumber trust. That statement has been ques- 
tioned in some quarters, but it must be true, for Kittredge 
admits it. So do his newspaper supporters in South Dakota, 
where the senator is engaged in a contest for reélection. 

Senator Kittredge made a speeéh against the lumber trust 


in Congress last winter. It didn’t take effect immediately. 
Even as late as August there was another advance in the 
prices of lumber, but along in November the fabric of the 
giant trust began to totter and fall as a result of that merci- 
less Kittredge attack. Its echoes still reverberate, and the 
high prices which he attacked so viciously took a tumble 
only yesterday. 

Of course, the lumbermen have not admitted the potency 
of the Kittredge speech. They have made it appear very 
ingeniously that the lower prices are due to trade condi- 
tions. In the first place, there was an overproduction of 
southern pine. Then the freight advance from the Pacific 
coast upset theswholesale trade. On top of that came the 
money panic. Retail dealers stopped buying. Manufacturers 
who worked on borrowed money were pressed for payment, 
and, unable to borrow more, they began selling lumber for 
what they could get. Lumber was shipped from the south 
to northern cities to be sold in transit for what it would 
bring. Prices went tumbling, first on the product of the 
south and the far northwest, and now on the lumber of 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. All that lumbermen have gained 
by advances in two years has been lost at one swoop, and 
prices are once more on a level more favorable to the con- 
sumer. 

All this explanation sounds very plausible. It ignores the 
South Dakota senator entirely and undertakes to explain 
the “busting” of the trust by the operation of the law of 
supply and demand. 

They know “a blame sight better’ in Sioux Falls. 


Instead of being compelled to appear before the eyes 
of his constituents as a busted buster Senator Kit- 
tredge may balance himself on his left small toe and 
pose as a knight errant who has saved his fellow 


men from the exactions of this undefinable monster, the 
lumber trust. Now, it is stated in the article repro- 
duced that a decrease in the demand, the desire of cer- 
tain lumber manufacturers to dispose of their products, 
the lessened cost of production and other factors may 
have had something to do with the decrease in the 
prices of northern pine. The senator knows better than 
that. He knows, if no one else does, that the price of 
lumber is controlled absolutely by a trust and that, hav- 
ing busted the trust, prices are being showered promis- 
cuously over the country after the fashion of a sky- 
rocket spreading: out its varicolored sparks for the 
startled admiration of all beholders, country yokel and 
blasé urbanite alike. “AE 


While the suggestion may be base, would it not be a 
good idea for the lumber trust or the lumbermen by 
some means to entice, bribe or coerce Senator Kittredge 
into rising on his hind legs and lifting his voice in 
support of higher prices for lumber? He need not 
specify that prices be as high as they were when the 
apex was reached in the early part of 1907, but he 
would earn the everlasting gratitude of thousands of 
lumbermen if he could raise the prices sufficiently to 
cover the cost of delivering the products. Verily if 
speech may destroy, may not also speech reassemble 
and revivify? 





A NEGLECTED CASE OF GREAT IMPORTANCE TO SOUTHWESTERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS. 


Southwestern lumber manufacturers, and lumber 
manufacturers generally, do not seem to have awakened 
to the importance to them of a case before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the plaintiff in which is a 
retail lumber dealer backed by the retail lumber dealers 
generally of the section concerned. This case is entitled 
the Star Grain & Lumber Company et al versus the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company et al. 
Particulars of this case were given when it was insti- 
tuted last fall. It is, in effect, a petition to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to compel the Santa Fe 
system and other roads reaching southwestern lumber 
territory to restore the through freight rates from south- 
western mills to consuming territory west of the Mis- 
souri river which were abrogated October 1 last. 

An interesting feature of this case is that one of the 
codefendants, the Cotton Belt line, in making answer 
‘admits the justice of the complaint and joins with the 
plaintiff in its requests to the commission. The Rock 
Island took the same step. This somewhat remarkable 
answer of the Cotton Belt was given in substance in our 
issue of December 28. 

The position of the retail lumbermen plaintiffs in the 
case is that they are being unjustly and unwarrantably 
deprived of the choice of supply territory which they 
have heretofore enjoyed and are, by the action of the 
defendant railroads, compelled to buy exclusively of the 
mills located on the lines of the Santa Fe system. Not 
only are the retailers located on the Santa Fe system 
interested in this matter but those located in territory 
reached by routes of which the Santa Fe is a part. The 
retailers are much disturbed over this condition of 
affairs, for they claim, and that claim is admitted by 
the Cotton Belt and by numerous southern lumber manu- 
facturers, that the territory thus affected exceeds in its 
demands the capacity of the Santa Fe mills and that, 
therefore, the withdrawal of the through rates serves 
arbitrarily to raise the price of lumber manufactured 
by those mills; at least to a point which will permit 
the payment of higher freight rates by other routes 
which are made up by the combination of locals. 


There seems to be no material’ disagreement as to- 


these fundamental facts. The remarkable thing about 
it seems: to be that the lumber manufacturers not on 
the Santa Fe system have shown so little concern about 
the matter. The fact would seem to be that the inter- 
ests of the retailers and the manufacturers are correla- 


tive in this matter. If the retailers resent a restric- 
tion of their buying territory it would seem that the 
manufacturers would resent restriction of their selling 
territory.. The action of the roads admittedly results 
in advancing the price of timber on the Santa Fe sys- 
tem, some of which is owned by the Santa Fe itself, 
arbitrarily to advance the price of lumber at the mills 
on the system and to give those mills a sure market 
when other mills in competing territory find a scanty 
market. 

The Cotton Belt, which withdrew the joint tariffs, in 
its answer points out how its proportion of the through 
rate had been repeatedly cut down by the Santa Fe until 
it was at a point below which it could make money. The 
last act by the Santa Fe of which it complains was on 
July 26 last, when the Cotton Belt was notified, that, 
effective September 15, the Santa Fe would allow lines 
south and east of Fort Worth and Dallas only 9.2 cents 
per hundred pounds on lumber from that territory to 
points beyond the state of Texas which are on or reached 
via the Santa Fe system. This seems to have been the 
last straw. The Cotton Belt protested and finally, as it 
alleges, was compelled to withdraw from the through 
tariff agreement. 

Tt will be seen that the Cotton Belt puts the blame 
in this matter entirely upon the Santa Fe system. 
We are not especially concerned with the merits 
of the Cotton Belt’s position. According to 1ts answer, 
it is seeking to protect not only itself but its connec- 
tions on which lumber originates and whose divisions 
it seeks to protect. But we would call the attention 
of lumbermen outside of the Santa Fe territory to this 
situation: If the demand of the retail lumbermen, 
reinforced by the Cotton Belt, be not allowed there 
would seem to be in prospect a breakdown of the tariff 
bases of the southwest, and of the entire country for 
that matter. If there be no authority which can serve 
to chéck the ambitions of the railroads for absolute 
control of certain territory and traffic then we face the 
likelihood of a grand scramble among them for exclu- 
sive territories, with the result that lumber manufac- 
turers will thus be arbitrarily confined to certain dis- 
tributing routes and fields and not necessarily with any 
advantage in rates. The Santa Fe mills in this case 
have no lower rates to the western distributing terri- 
tory in question, but other mills have higher rates. If 
the other roads should retaliate in kind the Santa Fe 


mills would be shut out of other territory and there 
would simply result a narrowing of the lines of the 
lumber business which would be detrimental to all classes 
concerned. 

This case is interesting further because it brings up 
the matter of car service. The Cotton Belt concludes 
its answer with the following prayer: 


WHEREFORE, Defendants join in the prayer of the com- 
plainants herein and pray that the joint through rates in 
effect September 30, 1907, may be restored and that this 
commission fix the divisions of said rates between these 
defendants and the Santa Fe system and others, and that 
these defendants be allowed 50 percent of said rates for 
their services up to Fort Worth; and, further, in the case 
of lumber traffic from lines connecting with these defend- 
ants, the arbitraries or divisions accruing to such connecting 
lines be first deducted and the remainder be divided on 
aforesaid 50 percent basis, and that the Santa Fe system 
be required to deliver to these defendants a just proportion 
of cars within which to transport said traffic, and that a 
just and reasonable proportion of said cars is car for car; 
that is, the Santa Fe system deliver to these defendants a 
car for each car which these defendants deliver to the Santa 
Fe system loaded with lumber; and for such other relief 
as the commission may have the power to afferd by proper 
orders, and these defendants will ever pray. 


It will be observed that here is a direct demand that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission exercise its power 
to restore and establish joint through rates and to 
enforce an interchange of cars. There has been con- 
siderable discussion of p_oposed legislation giving to 
the commission the authority thus to control car move- 
ment. Is it possible that under the statutes as they 
stand, properly interpreted, the commission already has 
this power? 

This whole case is so full of matters of practical 
interest to lumbermen of all classes wherever located, 
and it deals so directly with vital questions of rail- 
road operation, that it is deserving of much more atten- 
tion than it has received; and it would seem that for the 
sake of bringing these matters to a decision the case 
should have the hearty support of at least the manhu- 
faecturers directly concerned. They should not look 
tpon it as a railroad fight or as a retailers’ fight, but 
as their own affair, the outcome of which directly con- 
cerns themselves. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEW OF 


AWAITING DEVELOPMENTS. 


It is too early in the first month of the new year for 
development of definite conditions preliminary to the 
late winter and spring trade. It can be said, however, 
that some indications are apparent of a more promising 
business outlook than were in evidence during November 
and December. For one thing, the financial situation 
has much improved. The banks have weathered the 
panic storm and have resumed currency payments on 
demand. There is a general retirement of clearing house 
and bank checks that were used in lieu of regular na- 
tional bank notes. Pay rolls of creditable concerns are 
being provided for by the banks. Cautiously and. with 
all due scanning of securities the banks are lending 
money to borrowers for the carrying forward of legiti- 
mate business. Speculative ventures are still regarded 
with distrust. Liquidation, extensions and readjustments 
are being effected with a view to as little disturbance 
of the status quo of going concerns as possible. The 
aim of the bankers and handlers of credits seems to be 
to give all the time and leeway to creditors compatible 
with a final payment of claims, while at the same time 
the business of the country may be able to recover foot- 
ing and a normal movement. 


REDUCTION OF STOCKS. 


In the lumber line the month so far has developed 
several noteworthy features. It is generally reported 
that stocks in the hands of dealers and consumers are 
running down and becoming broken in assortment. This 
result has been reached because since October buying 
has been only for current necessities, an almost univer- 
sal avoidance of stocking up much in advance having 
been the rule. This policy still is being persisted in and 
thus a continuous reduction of stocks in second and 
third hands is being effected. It is believed that the time 
must soon come of a general demand for lumber and that 
this will cause a considerable movement. Yet the more 
careful observers among manufacturers and dealers do not 
expect that retailers and consumers will do other than buy 
carefully for the meeting of current wants for months to 
come. This attitude might be somewhat changed, how- 
ever, if there should be a pronounced advance in prices 
toward spring, which is not impossible. Curtailment of 
production in the south, if persisted in, should have the 
effect to strengthen the market and eventually advance 
prices. It is authoritatively stated that only about 30 
percent of the pine mills of the southwest and the middle 
Gulf states is in operation, and even that percentage is 
not running in full. Obviously a heavy curtailment is 
taking place. In the meantime mill stocks are being re- 
duced and unbalanced in assortment. Even a moderate 
demand from now ‘Yorward should result in stronger 
prices first and advances a little later; in fact, this 
tendeney already is observable. Whenever it shall gen- 
erally become known that prices’ have hardened on a 
recognized basis, and that here and there the manufac- 
turers are insisting on higher prices, there immediately 
will be an effort on the part of the retail trade and the 
larger consumers to stock up somewhat in advance of 
immediate needs. This is likely to be a phase of the 
market by February, not only for southern pine but for 
northern pine, hemlock and the hardwoods in all sections. 


IMPROVEMENT IN MIDCOUNTRY. 


Judging from the tone of our correspondence a much 
improved condition is developing in the region of the 
country of which Pittsburg, Pa., is the principal center. 
Wholesalers at Pittsburg report a pronounced increase 
of interest in lumber, a large amount of inquiry and 
the receipt of numerous orders. <A like statement comes 
from Ashland, Ky. The steel mills and iron works 
generally in the Pittsburg district and in the upper 
Ohio valley are resuming operations, which restores con- 
fidenee and gives a new impulse to all kinds of business. 
At Columbus, Ohio, also a wholesale center, as well as 
one of extensive consuming interests, continued improve- 
ment is noticed in the lumber market: Retailers are 
buying by small orders, which are gradually increasing 
in size and frequency, and a more healthy tone in trade 
is developing. The resumption of operations by manu- 
facturing establishments that had been closed for a few 
weeks subsequent to the October monetary flurry has a 
beneficial effect on the lumber market. There is also 
prospect that succeeding the annual statements of the 
building and loan associations there will be money to 
Joan and the result will be renewed activity in building 
that will go far to stimulate the demand for lumber. 
Such encouraging statements from three principal lum- 
ber centers of western Pennsylvania, eastern Kentucky 
and middle and southern Ohio show that this great in- 
dustrial region of the country is reviving from business 
stagnation and will demand a fair amount of lumber 
from this time forward. Industry and trade are also 
looking up at such points as Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Detroit, Saginaw, Bay City, Chicago and other midwest- 
ern cities, : 

While such facts may be taken as evidences of a 
better state of things to come it probably is not safe 
to conclude that there is to be any sudden or volum- 
inous uprising of demand for lumber. Recovery will be 
moderate and in the measure tentative and will swell 
gradually to proportions of actual consumptive demand. 


CURTAILMENT CONTINUES. 


Inquiry by the secretary of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
elicits the general conclusion that not over 30 percent 
of the yellow pine mills included within the scope of 
the association are running, and only a small percent- 
age of these are running full time. Some Arkansas 


GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


operators have declared their intention of starting up 
on January 15, and a few operators in Mississippi and 
Texas have also given out like advice. But generally 
speaking it is the inclination of the manufacturers to 
keep the mills closed down until conditions will warrant 
further production. At the mills stocks are considered 
large relative to the actual demand, and the disposition 
of operators is to continue restriction of output until 
assured that the demand is to be equal to absorbing the 
surplus and the lumber to be cut. Some contemplate 
starting their mills on February 1 and a few on Febru- 
ary 15. There is a hopeful expectation of a good spring 
trade, and that it will begin not later than March 1. 
January is the month of stock taking and of conven- 
tions. For these reasons it is not expected that retail- 
ers during this time will do much buying. The large 
line yard concerns are still freely inquiring for stocks 
and are buying a considerable amount of lumber. The 
smaller dealers are yet apathetic, though they are mak- 
ing some inquiry. Sufficient trading has been done since 
January 1 to give a much better tone to the market 
than theretofore. It is also claimed that prices are 
firmer than they were. One St. Louis dealer reports 
that he was called by telephone last Sunday with the 
result that he made a sale of 500,000 feet of lumber, 
and another has been forced to keep his office open 
until midnight ‘on several occasions in order to answer 
the numerous inquiries which came to hand. Conditions 
at Kansas City are similar to those at St. Louis. 


ON THE GULF COAST. 


At New Orleans the outlook for the year’s business is 
considered fair, and it is believed that the prospect for 
revival is brighter than seemed possible thirty days ago. 
Some dealers predict a rush of demand when it shall 
start, on account of depleted stocks north; others think 
that it will be gradual, because dealers for some time 
will buy only to keep up their assortments. Some busi- 
ness in small orders is being placed, while inquiries are 
numerous. At that point it is said that curtailment of 
eut will continue through January unless increased 
demand shall justify resumption of a normal output. At 
Atlanta, Ga., the yellow pine market has shown signs 
of improvement. Georgia lumbermen feel that the worst 
is over. Prices are stiffer and all indications point to a 
recovery of the normal state of trade. 

Altogether the outlook for the southern pine trade. 
would be quite promising if there were more demand 
from the railroads and car shops. As yet such corpora- 
tious are contracting for only such stock as they need 
for current use on a limited scale. The rush for cars 
is over for the time being. No more is heard of car 
shortage. The great lines are sidetracking many thou- 
sands of empty cars and it is said that some of the 
transcontinental lines of the north contemplate the con- 
struction of side tracks for the storage of surplus equip- 
ment. Under such circumstances it cannot be expected 
that any great amount of energy will be displayed in 
building cars, particularly in the present state of the 
money market. It seems apparent that the demand 
for lumber during the first half of this year, to go no 
further, mainly will depend upon the standard manufac- 
turing consumption, and on building in the cities and 
villages and on farms. No one can presently forecast, 
in adequate degree, the magnitude of these demands. 
It certainly is a time to graduate production and stock- 
ing of yards to actual demand as it shall develop. 


SEASONABLE QUIETUDE. 


The northern pine trade to a degree is sympathetic with 
that in southern pine. There can be no boost in demand 
or prices while the yellow pine trade remains in its 
depressed conditions. While southern pine accumula- 
tions shall be pressed on the market in northern cities 
at bargain prices there can be no favorable reaction in 
northern pine. Nevertheless such observations do not 
strongly apply to white pine box lumber, pattern stock, 
or good lumber applicable to special uses. They are 
mostly appropriate to that class of mixed and coarse 
stuff produced in Minnesota and northwestern Wiscon- 
sin which goes mainly into the country retail trade in 
the form of small dimension, boards and common dressed 


- and matched strips. Good white pine is profitable to 


keep in stock until the surely coming demand shall put 
in an appearance. So little of it remains that there is 
no danger of the market long remaining overstocked. 
Considerable comment hias been caused by the marking 
down of the figures in the price list at Minneapolis. 
But investigation will reveal the fact that the apparent 
cuts were only to make the list conform to prices that 
have prevailed for months, and that they are on the 
sorts that are mostly used in the country yard trade. 
The prior list represented boom prices; the revised one 
is sealed to conform to conditions with the ‘‘boom’’ 
eradicated from demand. As the list now stands prices 
are high enough to afford a good profit on the present 
stumpage value basis, when the cheaper rates of labor 
and other reduced expenses of production are consid- 
ered. Reports from the majority of northern pine mar- 
kets indicate increased interest in stocks on the part of 
buyers. Consumptjon continues in the box, sash and 
door and other woodworking industries, so that there 
can be no doubt that the northern pine now on hand 
will all be wanted before the end of the season. More- 
over, production will to some extent be curtailed, as it is 
the purpose of mill operators and stumpage owners to 
adapt their resources to the lessened demand. 


THE STATUS OF HEMLOCK. 
The hemlock trade at Pittsburg has revived notice- 


ably. Last week sales were made aggregating 3,000,000 
feet. In New York there is little demand for hemlock 





and dealers are not trying to force sales. It is well 
known that stocks in Pennsylvania are comparatively 
light, and production to augment them is but moderate. 
Assortments in the metropolitan yards are considerably 
broken and replenishment will be necessary under the 
stimulus of the spring trade. In the upper lake country 
prices remain weak, but owing to curtailment of the 
cut it is expected that prices will react to a higher level. 
The pulp mills of Wisconsin have resumed buying logs 
at from $8 to $10 a thousand at rail shipping points. 


SLOW TO RESUME. 


Cypress operators in Louisiana whose mills are shut 
down seem to be in no hurry to resume sawing. Occa- 
sionally a mill is running. Prices of cypress lumber 
remain steady and curtailment of product seems likely 
to keep them so. Traveling men have been out in the 
middle western states and have sent in a fair number 
of orders. Demand in that part of the country is better 
than at the east. In and about New York there are 
comparatively large stocks, as is necessary in order to be 
fully prepared for the winter and spring trade. 


REVIVING HARDWOODS. 


There is a better feeling in the general hardwood 
trade. Numerous consuming industries have started up, 
and soon will start, which cause a new demand for the 
hardwoods. Reports from Pittsburg state that the cur- 
tailment of mill output for the last few weeks has had 
a decided strengthening effect on the market. Orders 
have been received for a considerable amount of lumber 
to be delivered immediately. Some dealers report a fair 
amount of new business. At Columbus the resumption 
of a number of manufacturing establishments has caused 
a demand for oak, ash, hickory, cedar and poplar. Cur- 
tailment of output by southern mills is expected to 
stiffen prices. In New York the trade outlook is pro- 
nounced better than in other lumber lines. Local stocks 
are low, while buying is heavier than it was. Plain oak 
arrives fast enough to meet the demand but quarter 
sawed oak is none too plentiful. Oak timber is required 
in quantity equal to the supply. Maple is slow, chestnut 
firm and ash still the leader, At Cleveland the hardwood 
trade is seasonably quiet. At Boston plain oak is in 
fair offering and prices are well held on a basis of $49 
to $53. Quarter sawed oak is not in large offering and 
prices are steady at not less than $83 a thousand. Many 
furniture, implement and other factories have resumed 
operation this week in and about Chicago, with the 
result of some increased call for hardwoods. Northern 
lumber is not being produced at the usual rate this 
winter, which should result in steadying the market. 
Some of the mills are running, but mostly on short time. 
Those in the Cadillac (Mich.) district are sawing eight 
hours a day. At Memphis, Tenn., inquiries are more 
numerous than they were, but only a slight increase of 
orders has yet resulted. The trade is encouraged by 
the resumption of many consuming industries in the 
country at large and by the bettered financial situation. 
Gum is quiet, good cottonwood is looking up a little, low 
grade cottonwood sells readily, poplar is scarce and 
hard to get and full prices are asked for it. There is 
some export demand for ash and gum, and quartered 
white oak. Slight, in some instances considerable, im- 
provement in the hardwood trade is reported from sev- 
eral of the market and consuming centers, including St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Cincinnati, Louisville and Nashville. 


PACIFIC COAST TRADE. 


An improvement in the cargo business is noted, sev- 
eral of the tidewater mills having resumed sawing with 
full crews. Prices of red cedar shingles at the mills 
were slightly better last week and shipping is more 
active. Shippers are clearing up old orders and attend- 
ing to a fair amount of new business coming mostly 
from points east of Chicago. Cars for shingle ship- 
ments are plentiful. Stocks at the mills are lower than 
at any previous like time of the year. It is stated that 
at Tacoma all signs indicated that the fir market has 
reached bed rock. A few rail shipments are being made 
and eastern inquiries for yard stock are more numerous 
than they were. The call is largely for fir siding, ceil- 
ing and other good stuff. There is some cutting of the 
wages of mill hands. At Portland, Ore., inquiries from 
the east are more frequent and some orders are being 
received. Owing to the alleged decline of stocks at San 
Francisco it is hoped that there will’ be more demand 
from that market. Prices remain stationary. Logs are 
quoted at $7 to $10 a thousand and ties at $11. A few 
camps have resumed operation. 

At Kansas City the demand for California redwood, 
though still light, is better than for a number of recent 
weeks. The California mills have fine stocks and ship- 
ments are being made promptly. Prices are firm and 
manufacturers are absorbing the advanced rail rate. 
California white and sugar pine mills have light stocks 
but are shipping to the extent of their ability, the 
eastern demand being good and little affected by de- 
pression in other lines. Home trade in the Inland 
Empire is absorbing about half the output of the mills. 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Spruce of the West Virginia variety, at Pittsburg, is 
selling mostly in eastern markets. Several of the mills 
have resumed operations. Prices are still weak, but 
are expected to be stronger soon. More than usual 
interest is shown in spruce boards and better grade 
lumber. There is a short supply of box boards and 
much inquiry. At Boston the demand for spruce lum- 
ber is not active, yet sales foot up fairly well. There 
are no especial developments in the spruce trade of 
New York. 
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EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Lessons from the Recent Financial Flurry—Staking of Flat Cars—Price Relations of Three Hardwoods. 


The Car Stake Question. 


WILSON, OHIO, Dec. 24.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
We are writing you for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion concerning the staking of cars loaded with lumber. 
We have for a railroad agent a man who insists on causing 
us all the trouble he possibly can. We kept tab on the last 
car loaded and find that the following is what it cost us 
to stake the car: In this car it took eighteen stakes 344xd 
inches, 7 feet long, which makes about 185 feet. Add to 
this eighteen pieces 1x6 inches, 9 feet long, measuring 63 
feet, and there were twelve more pieces 1x6 inches, 9 
feet long, measuring 54 feet—these twelve pieces were 
crossed in between the lumber. The total is 302 feet. This 
lumber used for stakes etc. is worth $20 a thousand feet to 
us, which will make $6.04; then we were compelled by the 
agent to use 16d nails costing 15 cents; thus the cost of 
staking the car is $6.19, added to which is the freight on 
the lumber used for the staking, which will amount to $2. 
Thus the entire cost to us for material and freight is 
$8.19, to say nothing of the extra time, which we must 
pay for. We wish to find out just what the law requires us 
to do regarding staking the car—whether or not we are 
compelled to do as above stated and if not just how far we 
could go and still be on the safe side of the law; and when 
we find out we are going to stake a car accordingly and 
therf, if necessary, make a test case of the same. 

THe CLEMANS & ALEXANDER COMPANY, 
Cc. W. Alexander, President. 





[If Mr. Alexander reads the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
even casually he will know that the lumber interests of 
the United States are engaged in an effort before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to require the railroads 
to furnish permanent stakes or in some other way to, 
relieve the lumbermen of the task of furnishing ma- 
terial and labor for putting flat and gondola cars in con- 
dition for hauling lumber. Within this year, due to the 
agitation of the question which has been going on for 
several years, the railroads, or most of them, have con- 
ceded an allowance of 500 pounds for the weight of the 
loaded car to remedy part of the evil complained of— 
the collecting of freight on the weight of the stakes, 
binders ete. furnished by the shipper. 

Aside from the principle involved in these cases as to 
the inequity of requiring shippers to complete the con- 
struction of a ear so as to fit it for carrying lumber, 
there seems no doubt that the railroads have the right, 
within reason, to say what the quality of the material 
used for stakes, cross pieces and binders shall be and 
how it shall be used. The railroads are responsible 
primarily for safe carriage of freight and for the 
safety of their own equipment. _They are better quali- 


fied to know what a proper loading of lumber is than 
are the lumbermen. 

The Master Car Builders’ Association has provided 
rules governing the loading of lumber on open cars, the 
main features of which can be found in the Official 
Railway Equipment Register and which, presumably, 
can be obtained through any agent. We confess we do 
not understand what all the material specified by our 
correspondent is used for. Possibly the lumber it loaded 
was of unusual lengths. In the copy of the rules be- 
fore us we find no single car loaded with lumber earry- 
ing more than six stakes on a side. From the rules 
governing the loading of lumber on open cars we quote 
the following: 

Rule 33. Lumber of equal widths must either be lapped 
or have strips not less than %x3 inches wide running the 
full width of the load. Strips should be located at inter- 
vals not more than 30 inches high and 6 feet apart to act 
as binders. There should be at least three vertical rows 
of strips per pile. 

Rule 34. For flat and gondola cars with sides less than 
30 inches high the stakes should be 4 inches wide by 5 
inches deep; and for gondola cars with sides 30 inches high 
and over, the stakes should be 4 inches wide by 4 inches 
deep, straight grain lumber, free from knots that would 
materially impair their strength, hardwood preferred. Tops 
of opposite stakes may be held together by two boards one 
inch thick by 5 inches wide, fastened at each end by not 
less than three 16d nails or by six strands equal to three 
wrappings of good wire 4% inch in diameter. * “* * For 
loads in one or more piles on single cars the number of 
hardwood stakes must not be less than three pair per pile 
for lengths not exceeding 20 feet; four pair per pile for 
lengths exceeding 20 feet. 

The above quotations may not apply to the case of 
our correspondent but it can find practically full de- 
tails in the Register. There seems no logical reason to 
doubt that character, size and mode of plating stakes 
and ties must, within reason, conform to the require- 
ments of the railroad companies. What the lumber- 
men object to is the whole system of charging the cost 
of material to the shipper, and it is hoped that before 
many months the glaring? injustice inflicted upon lumber- 
men in this respect will be done away with.—EDITor. } 





An Open Letter to All Retail Lumber Dealers. 


DoLores, CoLo., Dec. 26.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
On reading the “Open Letter” on page 61 of your issue of 
December 21 I experienced a feeling the like of which one 
experiences on finding a hair in his bread. About two 


months ago I received a circular letter from the R, J. Menz 
Lumber Company quoting me prices on shingles. I at once 
responded by sending them an order for a car. They replied 
tiat my order was received too late, that they had just sold 
the car to another party but would try to place my order 
elsewhere and advise later. ‘They did advise later, stating 
that they were unable to fill the order themselves or get it 
filled, and canceled my order. 

I am a very small potato, probably, compared with these 
people, but my credit never has been questioned. It is my 
request that you publish this in the same space and under 
the same heading, viz: “An Open Letter to All Retail 
Lumber Dealers.” I will say further that the correspond 
ence with these people left me with the impression that they 
had but one car of shingles in stock and that the circular 
letter alluded to above was gotten out to sell it. It is my 
advice to all retail lumber dealers to send their orders for 
shingles to some concern which can fill them, The market 
was rising when the order was canceled, A. A. Rust. 

[If this order was handled in accordance with the 
description given by correspondent it would not seem 
that at any time the R. J. Menz Lumber Company un- 
qualifiedly accepted the business, If the order was not 
accepted it, of course, could not be canceled. What the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has urged all along is that inas- 
much as it requires two to make a contract for the sale 
of lumber or shingles it also should require two to break 
one. In this case the conditional acceptance of the 
business did not irrevocably bind the shingle concern to 
deliver ithe goods. Had the order been accepted without 
any question and later advice sent that owing to causes 
over which the shipper had no control it had been can- 
celed then there would be just cause for complaint, but 
under the circumstances it does not seem that there is 
any reason for protesting, as advice was promptly given 
that the car or cars then in transit or ready for ship- 
ment had been sold and later it was stated that the 
shipper had been unable to place the order with other 
parties.—EDITor. | 








Commendatory of Criticism. 


Boston, MAss., Dec. 30.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
I have yours of the 27th, and while I did not expect the 
publicity given my letter, I thank you for bringing up the 
subject. I have read the article, and while you have been 
very fair in your criticism, I should like to correct the error 
in that I did not approve of publishing Mr. Smith’s report. 
What I meant to imply was that it would have been very 
much more beneficial could the items have been given, and 
not that I was against the report, as I am in hearty sym- 
pathy with it, and think Mr. Smith should be heartily com- 
mended for his efforts in this direction. H. C. PHILBRICK, 





Union Pacific Refuses Carloads of Lumber That Have Been Sidetracked—Large Number of Claims for Reimbursement. 


WORK FOR THE RAILWAY COMMISSION IN 
NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN, NeEs., Jan. 4.—A peculiar situation has re- 
cently developed in the lumber shipping trade in Ne- 
braska as a result of the 15 percent reduction made 
in rates by the railway commission. Because of the 
reduction between Nebraska points shippers have found 
that billing goods to Lincoln and then rebilling to the 
local point out in the state is advantageous. The com- 
bined rate is less than the published through rate. To 
defeat or to harass this move of the shippers the Union 
Pacific has interposed obstacles. Several carloads of 
lumber are sidetracked in Lincoln, refused by the Union 
Pacific from the Missouri Pacific until all charges are 
paid. One such ear has been here since November 15. 
Formerly the railroad that received shipments from 
other roads which they were to deliver to the consignee, 
would advance the charges of the road originating the 
business and would collect the whole bill from the con- 
signee. This move of the Union Pacific makes it neces- 
sary for the road which wishes to turn over the busi- 
ness to collect its charges either from the consignor or 
the consignee. It is charged that the plan of the roads 
is to embarrass the rebilling of carload lots from Lin- 
coln to reap the advantage of the lower interstate rate. 
Secretary Whitten has called the attention of the rail- 
way commission to the matter. 

Secretary W. 8. Whitten, of the Commercial club, and 
Judge A. W. Field returned yesterday from St. Louis, 
where they had been in consultation with General Traf- 
fice Manager Flippen of the Missouri Pacific. The con- 
sultation was in part fruitless. Mr. Flippen was not 
hostile to the claim of the Commercial club, but he 
pointed out that so many interests were involved, and 
so many railroads affected that he would much prefer to 
let the matter take the course it has already started on 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission assume the re- 
sponsibility of any change that may be ordered. 

Mr. Flippen pointed out that the difficulty in the way 
of any one road assuming to change the rates lay in 
the fact that all traffic rates are made a part of a great 
fabric. Any change would likely disturb the whole, 
and the other roads which would be sure to be affected 
would probably look on the move of any road as an un- 
friendly act. 

The Missouri Pacific has never answered the bill of 
complaint filed by the Commercial club last June. Most 
of the roads involved canie back with general denials of 
the allegations of the complaint, or explained the dis- 
crimination under the plea that Omaha is a Missouri 
river point and the roads entering there have to com- 
pete with shorter lines from the southeast and must 
meet the rate they established. They declared that it 
was impossible to give Lincoln the same rate that was 
given Omaha. Mr. Flippen intimated that the Missouri 





Pacific might not answer the. charge of the Commercial 
club but would leave it go to the commission on its 
merits, abiding willingly by their decision, 


EDITORIAL SHORT LENGTHS. 


IT APPEARS that P. T. Nelson & Son, of Boone, 
Iowa, have been unreasonable enough to complain be- 
cause a car of lumber from Seattle, Wash., took sixteen 
months to reach Boone, and then they were compelled 
to pay freight charges of $300. Looking at it from an 
unbiased point of view the charge seems very reasonable 
for the rental of a box car for that length of time 
amounting to only $18.75 a month. Almost anyone 
ought to be willing to pay that much rent for the floor 
space represented by the ordinary box car. 





PRESS reports from Calumet, Mich., and vicinity 
state that Duluth employment agencies are shipping 
large numbers of woodsmen to Ontonagon and vicinity. 
It will be remembered that one of the most criticized 
things at recent hemlock and northern pine conventions 
was the practice of these Duluth agencies in flooding 
the market with undesirable labor, which could not be 
used, resulting in the demoralization of the labor market. 


IT HAS been suggested that the mail order house, 
while being a competitor of the retailer, may be 
turned to account by the same retailer if he makes 
the public understand that the line of goods being 
advertised so extensively by the mail order house 
he has in stock. In other words, mail order adver- 
tising creates a demand for a certain article which 
the retail merchant may have had in stock all the 
time but for which he himself has not been wise 
enough to creat a demand by advertising. If mail 
order advertising creates an interest in a certain 
article which, by. happy coincidence, the retailer is 
advertising at the same time, the only effect the mail 
order advertising is likely to have is to cause the con- 
sumer to inspect and probably buy the article for 
sale at home. 


AMONG the rival attractions offered by the various 
associations that secured by the Michigan Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association should have great weight. It 
is said that Secretary of War W. H. Taft will be in 
Detroit on February 13 and will talk to the lumbermen. 
Secretary Taft will speak in a room ‘which has a seat- 
ing capacity of 400. It probably will be inadequate to 
the demand and for once a retail dealers’ meeting may 
be favored with the presence of everyone in attendance. 


LUMBER DEALERS AND OTHERS REIMBURSED 
FOR EXCESSIVE FREIGHT CHARGES. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 6.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ordered refunds by carriers 
throughout the country for excess of freight charges as 
follows: 

National Wholesale Lumber Dealérs’ Association vs. South- 
ern Railway Company—A refund of $19.68 on a carload of 
lumber from Nantahala, N. C., to New York. 

I I. Ruth vs. Missouri Pacific Railway Company—A 
refund of $22.22 on two carloads of oak lumber from Knizer, 
Mo., to Moline, II. 

Sigma Lumber Company vs. Central of Georgia railway— 
A refund of $11.70 on a carload of lumber from Sigma, 
Ala., to Michigan City, Ind. 

H. I. Ruth vs. Missouri Pacific Railway Company—A re- 
fund of $10.81 on a carload of oak lumber from Harville, 
Mo., to Aurora, Ss 

Bienville Lumber Company vs. Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Company—A refund of $32.13 on a carload of 
lumber from Alberta, La., to Chester, Pa. 

Volkmer Lumber Company vs. Missouri Pacific Railway 
Company—aA refund of $8.27 on a shipment of oak lumber 
from Kensett, Ark., to Galesburg, Ill. 

Stewart & Booth Timber Company vs. St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway Company—aA refund of $45.48 
on a shipment of cedar posts from Cotter, Ark., to Ross- 
ville, Ind. 

Clarinda Poultry, Butter & Egg Company vs. Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Company—A refund of $70.87 on four car- 
loads of lumber from Cairo, Ill, to Creston, La. 

Norfolk Hardwood Company vs. Atlantic Coast Line rail- 
road—aA refund of $6 on three carloads of gum logs from 
Manning, N. C., to Pinners Point, Va. 

Antrim-Todd Lumber Company vs. St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company—aA refund of $4.10 on a carload of lum- 
ber from Antrim, La., to Enid, Okla. 

H. I. Ruth vs. Missouri Pacific Railroad Company—aA re- 
fund of $7.50 on a carload of oak lumber from Harville, 
Mo., to Moline, Ill. 

Advance Lumber Company vs. St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company—aA refund of $4.90 on a carload of oak 
lumber from England, Ark., to Richford, Vt. 

Humbird Lumber Company vs. Northern Pacific Railway 
Company—aA refund of $62 on three carloads of lumber from 
San oot. Ida., to McClusky, N. D. 

Railway Lumber & Supply Company vs. Missour! Pacific 
Railway Company—A refund of $54.01 on a carload of oak 
ties from Dermott, Ark., to Lincoln, Neb. 

Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Company vs. Illinois Central 
Railroad Company—aA_ refund of $18.64 ou a shipment of 
spokes from Jackson, Tenn., to Staughton, Wis. 

Standard Novelty Works vs. St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Company—aA refund of $53 on two shipments of lum- 
ber from Waldo, Ark., to Garden City, Kan. 

Western Tie & Lumber Company vs. Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way Company—aA refund of $16.13 on a carload of oak pil- 
ing from McAlmont, Ark., to Hannibal, Mo. 

Agent of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, 
at South Omaha, Neb., vs. St. Louis Southwestern Raliway 
Company—A refund of $11.25 on a carload of oak staves 
from Paragould, Ark., to South Omaha, Neb. 

W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company vs. Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas Railway Company—A refund of $3.83 on a carload of 
lumber from Minden, La., to Hawk, Mo. 

Volkmer Lumber Company vs. Missouri Pacific Railway 
Company—aA refund of $8.87 on a carload of lumber from 
Tuckerton, Ark., to Galesburg, Il. 

Industrial Lumber Manufacturing Company vs. Gulf & 
_ Island Railroad Lag ne we refund of $27.76 on three 
carloads of lumber from Lumberton and Ten Mile, Miss., to 
McKees Rocks, Pa. 
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REPORT OF RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF LUMBER IN CHICAGO DURING 1907. 


More Inmber was handled in Chicago in 1907 than 
during any other of the last seven years. The total 
quantity was 2,479,458,000 feet. The 1906 total as 
reported was 2,362,856,000 feet, showing an increase 
for 1907 of 114,602,000 feet, a gain of nearly 5 per- 
cent. The quantity handled in 1906 was very much 
heavier than for any of the preceding years reported 
in the table on the opposite page and the 1907 reeord 
places the total close to the 2,500,000,000 feet mark, or 
about one-fifteenth of the sawed lumber product of the 
entire country. 

Receipts of shingles at Chicago showed a slight de- 
cline in comparison with the arrivals in 1905 and 1906, 
the totals being 518,112,000, against 584,664,000 in 
1906 and 583,334,000 in 1905. The 1907 total, how- 
ever, was far in advance of the receipts reported for 
any of the years 1901 to 1904, inclusive. 

Lumber shipments for 1907 dropped slightly behind 
those for 1906, which indicates either a larger consump- 
tion locally or an jnerease in the stocks in local yards. 
The decrease in shipments was 63,745,000 feet, a loss 
of 6.1 percent. The quantity shipped in 1907 was greatly 
in excess of the totals for any of the preceding years 
since 1901, surpassing those of 1905 by 11,000,000 feet, 
those of 1904 by 156,000,000 feet, those of 1903 by 
174,000,000 feet, those of 1902 by 90,000,000 feet and 
those of 1901 by 85,000,000 feet. 

Shingle shipments for the year were the largest that 
have yet been recorded, the total being 494,277,000. 


Last year shipments aggregated 482,824,000, showing an 
increase for 1907 of nearly 12,000,000 shingles. The 
gain over preceding years was much greater, as com- 
pared with 1901 shipments showed an increase of nearly 
72 percent. 

Among the railroads the Illinois Central brought more 
lumber into Chicago than any of the other lines. The 
next heaviest receipts came via lake, the totals being 
474,000,000 feet and 412,000,000 feet respectively. 
The Chicago & North-Western railway stands second to 
the Illinois Central in point of lumber carried into Chi- 
cago, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois third, the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul fourth, the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quiney fifth. It will be noted that with the excep- 
tion of the Illinois Central these roads all bring in 
lumber originating in the west or the Great Lakes dis- 
trict. The [linois Central not only hauls lumber from 
the southern sections but from those first named as well. 

Eastern lines brought into Chicago only a little over 
70,000,000 feet of lumber. They are credited with 
earrying out of Chicago 463,911,000 feet, or approxi- 
mately one-half of the total shipments, showing that 
Chicago is a gateway through which moves a very heavy 
lumber traffic from west to east, north to south and 
south to north. The Chicago & North-Western and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul were the second heaviest 
carriers of lumber from Chicago, each line being cred- 
ited with more than 100,000,000 feet. Of the shingle 
movement passing through Chicago over three-fourths 


was destined to points on the socalled eastern lines. 
The figures are 384,521,000 out of a total shipment of 
494,277,000. Some of the roads are not credited with 
handling any shingles whatever during 1907, among 
them being the Chicago & Alton and the Santa Fe. 
The Wisconsin Central in May and December carried 
a small tonnage in shingles from Chicago and the Chi- 
cago & North-Western is credited with shipments in 
April, May and September. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul carried no shingles out of Chicago in Janu- 
ary, February, April, October and November, and the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy reported none during 
January, February, April, May, October and November. 
The Rock Island makes no statement of shingles carried 
during January, February, June, August and Septem- 
ber of last year. iq 

The heaviest receipts of lumber in Chicago were in 
August, when the total was 265,196,000 feet. The 
lowest reported receipts were in February, when the 
total reached only 141,395,000 feet. In December the 
total was 142,900,000 feet and in November 197,483,000 
feet, showing a very heavy decline from the previous 
months. Shipments were heaviest in May and lightest 
in December, the total for May being 101,456,000 feet 
and in December 58,222,000 feet, a difference of nearly 
50 percent between the highest and the lowest record. 

A close study of the table on the opposite page will 
reveal many features which will command the atten- 
tion of those interested in such matters. 





THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES THREE POEMS OF THE BIRDS OF THE FOREST. 


TO A CAGED BIRD. 
Voice of the forest, tongue by which it speaks 
The throbbing gladness of its vernal time, 
No more, no more, thy rising pinion seeks 
The heights sublime. 


Voice of the forest, once your gay wings beat 
Against the mountain diademed with stars; 
Now do men bid you sing a song as sweet 
To prison bars. . 


And they, alas, shall never, never know 
How deep and black their idle cruelty. 

They but behold a bird creep to and fro 
That once was free; 


Only a singer that they, passing, heard 

And then desired, like book and pipe and bowl— 
Knowing nor caring when they cage a bird 

They cage a soul. 


THE CHICKADEE. 
There’s somethin’ ’bout the chickadee 
Around the shanty door it bums 
Thet’s, somehow, awful cheerin’; 
An’ gathers up the crusts an’ crumbs 
Cook scatters in the clearin’. 


It gethers up the crusts an’ crumbs 
An’ jest as glad it chatters 

As if it fed on biscuit fine 

All soaked in milk er dipped in wine 
An’ served on silver platters. 


My share of life is crusts an’ crumbs 
I find somehow er other; 

But how I wish that I could be 

Like you are, Mr. Chickadee, 
My cheerful little brother! 


WHEN THE GEESE COME NORTH. 


Their far ‘‘honk-honk’’ announces them, 
The geese when they come flying north; 
Upon the heaven’s bordered hem 
From out the south they issue forth. 


They weave their figures in the sky, 
They write their name upon its dome, 

And, o’er and o’er, we hear them cry 
Their cry of gladness and of home. 


Now lakes shall loose their icy hold 
Upon the banks, and crocus bloom; 

The sun shall warm the river’s cold 
And pierce the winter’s armored gloom. 


The vines upon the oaken tree 
Shall shake their wavy tresses forth, 
The grass shall wake, the rill go free— 
For, see! The geese are flying north! 





FINAL STRUGGLE OF 


An Offertory to be Devoted to the 


One of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S valued subscrib- 
ers has forwarded a copy of a circular statement issued 
by Dr. George F. Hall on behalf of the Chicago-Texas 
Land & Lumber Company. This statement would occupy 
about four columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN were 
it reproduced. It is not only a statement but an appeal 
to each and every one of the 1,500 stockholders of the 
Chicago-Texas Land & Lumber Company to contribute 
$6.25 each as a fighting fund to enable Dr. Hall to 
recover the property at one time standing in the name 
of the Chicago-Texas Land & Lumber Company, but 
recently sold by the trustee at Shreveport, La., to satis- 
fy its obligations. in the event that each stockholder 
should respond to the appeal for munitions of war Dr. 
Hall would be supplied with 9,375 rounds of ammuni- 
tion to carry on his campaign having for its object the 
recovery of the property. 

The gentleman who organized and for several years 
directed the affairs of the Chicago-Texas Land & Lum- 
ber Company is a believer in publicity. Accompanying 
the appeal sent out was a small circular giving a great 
deal of information, including a good likeness of one of 
America’s greatest orators, who makes a specialty of 
organizing lumber companies and acting as first aid to 
Cupid—Dr. George F. Hall. 

Dr. Hall has a ‘‘famous gold room at his beautiful 
home, 2410 North Hermitage avenue,’’ Chicago, which 
he has devoted wholly or in part as a sanctuary where 
loving hearts may be united. When not engaged in car- 
rying out Dan Cupid’s schemes Dr. Hall devotes his 
attention to a few of his own, as he blushingly admits 
he is a promoter not only of wedded bliss but of other 
things. 

The circular he sent out under date of November 23 
contains a roll f honor in which is given the names of 
those who hay contributed $6.25, or more, to finance 
the legal batti having for its object the recovery of 
the property. 

The officers of the company need money to file an 
appeal bond, print the voluminous record of the trial, 
and they intend to carry the case to the court of 
appeals, providing the stockholders ante up cheerfully 
or otherwise 614, plunks each. 

Interspersed amid quotations from letters from trust- 
ting stockholders are several learned dissertations on 
President Hall’s appreciation of his own honesty of 
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purpose. He believes he will win in the suit to be 
brought and frankly states that if he does not win those 
who have embarked in this enterprise so confidingly will 
have purchased experience, paying therefor the sum 
total of the amounts they. have paid for stock in the 
company plus whatever special assessments there have 
been levied against them, which includes, of course, the 
$6.25. One portion of the circular states, however, that 
this sum is=to be returned in the event the suit for 
recovery is unsuccessful. 

Commenting upon one of the faithful who sent in 
$12.50 as bis contribution to the war fund, Dr. Hall said: 
‘*This letter has the true ring and I only wish everyone 
of our great family of stockholders felt as 
does and would respond as quickly and liberally as he 
always has. I hope the time is not far distant when 1 
shall not have to make another call for money from our 
stockholders, but when I can sit at my desk and make 
out checks for all who have stood by us in the trying 
times of the past three years.’’ Glorious vision! Pre- 
sumably the learned doctor, ‘‘one of the greatest ora- 
tors’’ of the country, who has special facilities for 
marrying people and organizing lumber companies, be- 
lieves that as soon as he recovers possession of the 
hardwood timber in Louisiana the trees will immedi- 
ately begin to produce annual crops of gold dollars, and 
that all it will be necessary to do in order to declare 
dividends will be to send a couple of darkies through 
the forests with baskets to pick the crop. 

Dr. Hall has some unkind things to say about Attor- 
ney W. H. Robertson. He says the disposition of the 
property under the trusteeship agreement was an infa- 
mous act. He also believes it was a mistake to have 
employed Robertson in the first place and is of the 
opinion that Robertson ‘‘ proved himself a Judas.’’ 

Poor, unsophisticated Dr. Hall. He had dreamed a 
beautiful dream. He saw visions of money rolling in 
and overflowing the coffers of the Chicago-Texas Land 
& Lumber Company, and himself seated at a magnificent 
mahogany desk with a fountain pen, signing checks 
representing dividends upon the stock of the organiza- 
tion he had brought into being. These visions were 
irudely shattered and dissipated by the grasping, avari- 
cious nature of unreliable associates. Those who had 
sold the land insisted upon being paid for it. The 
people from whom supplies were bought did likewise. 


& TIMBER COMPANY. 


Resuscitation of a Philanthropic Enterprise—Contributions of Odd Change Not Acceptable. 


The 1,500 stockholders have not stood by Dr. Hall as 
loyally as they should. Of that great number who have 
taken an interest in the enterprise only sixty-seven made 
immediate response to his appeal for $6.25. The hope- 
less state of his mind is portrayed in the manner in 
which he winds up his almost endless appeal, where he 
said: ‘‘Hoping to receive 1,433 letters by return mail, 
each containing at least $6.25, I am yours sincerely and 
hopefully. ’? 

Another portion of Dr. Hall’s statement contains the 
information that a special report estimated that on 
20,068 acres of land in Calcasieu parish, La., there are 
5,140,919 railroad ties. Nearly 17,000 acres of this land 
at one time stood in the name of the Chicago-Texas 
Land & Lumber Company, and Dr. Hall personally holds 
option on enough more to make up the 20,068 acres. 
He says there is nearly $1,000,000 worth of railroad 
ties on the timber land in Louisiana, not to mention 
such small items as the saw timber and the land. 
Surely 5,140,919 railroad ties ought to be worth $1,000,- 
000 of any man’s money. Had the timber on this 
17,000 acres of land, which at one time was controlled 
by the company, been cut and placed on the market in 
the form of railroad ties or lumber instead of being 
devoted to the somewhat doubtful- purpose of raising a 
crop of gold dollars, it is more than probable that Dr. 
Hall would now be compelled to send out an appeal for 
financial aid to recover the property, a part interest in 
which he sold. to each of 1,500 confiding investors. 
Stockholders, of course, will feel relieved to know that 
Dr. Hall himself is not in need of aid, as his position 
as one of America’s greatest orators and the fees he 
receives from those attracted by his famous gold room 
should be sufficient to keep the wolf from the door. He 
expresses great regret at having let the property slip 
through his fingers, but, of course, is not to blame in 
the slightest, save that his trust was misplaced. In the 
name of all that is reasonable how can a man perform 
the duties assumed by Dr. Hall—running two offices 
for the performance of the marriage ceremony, acting 
as one of America’s greatest orators, preaching each 
Sunday at the. Bush Temple of Music in Chicago, and 
still have time to attend to the details of a lumber 
organization? The doctor did all he could—now capri- 
cious reader don’t misconstrue that statement—and his 
conscience holds him guiltless. 
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LUMRER AND SHINGLE RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


RECEIPTS—LUMBER. 
July, = ‘ September. Oc my r Nove ‘m ber. December. Totals, 1907. 
. 13,001 o2, A 391,685,000 
42,020,000 28,000 t 9.448 O47. 

48,449,000: 44,847,000 19.8 t0'000 Ot ote 000 
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June. 
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292000 
44, 469, 00 
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50,000 
2,070,000 
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2 ,085,000 
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1,000 
1,000 
24,000 


90,000 2,000 


114, 000 

228,646,000 197,483,000 142,900,000 2.475 ),458,000 
219,806,000 911,541,000 198,766,000 
508,000 2 8 215,747,000 187,172,000 
149,385,000 1 180,472,000 189,613,000 165,% 114,000 
167,482,000 166,809,000 161,047,000 114,970,000 
201,347,000 97,036,000 1 9,201,000 181,595,000 138,193,000 
197,809,000 204,400,000 506,000 189,826,000 70,000 
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SHIPMENTS—LUMBER. 


September. OC tober. 
537,000 


34, 


297,551,000 237,095,000 22% 3,000 
197,181,000 


181,015,000 241.767, 000 
Totals 1904.. 25 ,651,000 
Yotals 1903.. or 95°00) ),000 984,000 
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41,461,000 


December. 
272,000 
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2,864,000 
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1,588,000 
1,284,000 
1,920,000 
880,000 
2,560,000 


November. 
28,086,000 
6,408,000 
3,957,000 
5,256,000 
2,500,000 
5,746,000 3,599,000 
2,075,000 1,946,000 
2,006,000 1,380,000 
1,920,000 1,960,000 
1,300,000 780,000 420,000 
2,625,000 3,605,000 2,710,000 
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August. 
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Totals 1907.. 87,270,000 ~ 72,093,000 —— 
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Totals 1905.. 62'303,000 54,414,000 
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76, 260, 000 
77,575,000 
86,984,000 90,047,000 
68,917,000 69,061,000 

458,000 79,804,000 
1,493,000 74,898,000 
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97,047,000 75,392,000 
98,290,000 77,410,000 
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63,477,000 aga 
RECEIPTS—SHINGLES. 


December. Totals, 1907. 
10,691,000 132,236,000 
11, 702,000 106,914,000 
123,061, 000 
* 52,138,000 
27,288,000 
41,619,000 
26,515, 000 
6,120,000 
399,000 
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October. November. 
15,531,000 13,790,000 
18,120,000 
18,534,000 
4, 099, 000 


September. 

10,266,000 
6,802,000 

18,082,000 
3,490,000 


August. 

13,297,000 
8,175,000 
9,373,000 
3,706,000 
2,541,000. 

3,033,000 

60,000 

118,000 


July. 
7,000 
31,000 


June. 
18,082,000 
5,973,000 
8,852,000 280,000 


April. May. 
11,873,000 12,268,000 
9,821,000 8,384,000 
13,893,000 16,777,000 

5,495,000 7.231, 000 9,111,000 48 $16, 000 

3,265,000 2,862,000 8,530,000 2,123,000 

3,056,000 3,583,000 8,060,000 2,476,000 

320,000 1,800,000 2,729,000 4,063,000 

2,210,000 246,000 121,000 147,000 
133,000 ets. “eae hew ee” it 


March. 
6,742,000 
7,459,000 
6,507,000 


February. 
2,616,000 
3,214,000 
1,931,000 
aa 080, 000 2,526,000 
923,000 1,720,000 

82 5,000 sana 000 


January. 
6,442,000 
5,662,000 
5,917,000 
1,281,000 
1552,000 

531,000 


Cc., M._& St. ain 
& N.-W..- 
"129,000 
,851,000 
5,106,000 
6,000,000 
213,000 


2'206,000 


2'832;000 
623,000 


G25, 


WwW ‘isconsin Cc ent. 
I. err 
L - receipts 
Eastern lines 233, 600 
A, T. & 8S. F 133,000 


Cc. . seen e® 


1,651,000 
873,000 
133,000 


1,700, 000 5 
Great Western.. . ° ‘ snes venue . aeneue penesee 122,000 , i 
Chicago & Alton. ..-, ° seadeeaere ‘ feu 5 aka ee kannees . p 
Cs & L..--- 
Totals 1907.. 21,386,06 0 
Totals 1906.. 33,567,000 
Totals 1905.. 58'514,000 
Totals 1904.. 25,220,000 
Totals 1903.. 28,223, 000 


“64, 004, 000 
46,° 31.000 
48,934,000 

4,626,000 
42,144,000 
44,906,000 
83,540,000 
40, 169,000 


53,435,000 


3,284,000 “61, 4 8, 000 39,373,000 
76, 676, 000 45,282, 000 47,718,000 
49, 797,000 67,945,000 56,000,000 

46,251, 000 51,860,000 43,805,000 
39,777,000 37,029,000 49,750,000 

541, 000 37,949,000 43,§ I78,000 
32.543,000 22,781,000 20,247,000 
29,671,000 28, 735,000 24,390,000 


49,933,000 
70,150,000 
61 "262,000 
48,389,000 
39, 549,000 


24, "116,000 
24'714,000 


10,955, 000 27,753, 3,000 

53,009,000 52,686,000 

19,233,000 32 849,000 

18, 078,000 32,086,000 

23,15 7,000 28, 686,000 

23,683,000 23, 747, "000 22157 2,000 

Totals 1901.. 15, "322/000 8,054,000 15,452,000 
Totals 1900.. 20, 411,000 17104, 000 


518 8,11 2,000 


44,301,000 
37,849,000 


46,025, 000 
44,951,000 
55,149,000 
39,257,000 
44,830,000 
49,15 2,000 45,894, "000 
35,241,000 39,691,000 
27,509,000 38,796,000 


SHIPMENTS—SHINGLES. 


October. 
25,957,000 
4,125,000 
1,378,000 
1,300,000 
224,000 
102,000 


50,291,000 
42,804,000 
53,874,000 
46,672,000 
39,255,000 


33,678,000 


34'308,000 
83,760,000 
40,002,000... 
37,525,000 
31,659,000 


21,652,000 


+t ‘ 
kL! 
Mareh. 

23,912,000 
2,658,000 
733,000 
1,500,000 
272,000 
138,000 
120,000 


Totals, 1907. 
384, ty 000 
8,000 
“000 


December. 
41,157,000 
5,393,000 
763,000 
00,000 
80,000 
122,000 
105,000 


100,000 


eeeeeee 


November. 
32,726,000 
7,335,000 
392,000 
2,600,000 6,4 
420,000 
220,000 


1 August. September. 
32,687,000 87,345,000 39,191,000 
3,876,000 5,832,000 7,298, 000 
1,125,000 2,190,000 1,293,000 
31007 000 3,400,000 
420,000 
699, 000 ‘ 
316,000 eae 


May. June. July. 
44,374,000 45,015,000 
6,769,000 360,000 
1,427,000 1,604,000 
4,400,000 2°700,000 
770,000 
322,000 


April. 
82,106,000 
5,094,000 
1,730,000 
3,100,000 
241,000 
173,000 


234, 000 


February. 
9,399,000 
367,000 
578,000 
500,000 


January. 
20,652,000 
2,841,000 
526,000 

3, 500,000 


Eastern lines .. 
Ci Fe & Lees 
OE Re eee 
G. meh & ? 
C., B. & Q.-.es «> 
C., M..& St. P.. «> = 
GC. & NW... eee ceeeee 

Wisconsin Cent. .----- 142,000 
Chicago & Alton. covers Fae ce GOREREREE “SEAR OSS SS 


Totals 1907. 25,519,000 
Totals 1906.. 81,771,000 
Totals 1905.. 29, 820,000 
Totals 1904.. 27 ,803,000 
Totals 1903.. 

Totals 1902.. 24,528,000 
Totals 1901.. 18.287 ,000 11,802,000 
Totals 1900.. 17,048,000 1 


7197000 
1,659,000 
“** 942,000 


502,000 


** "473,000 


120,000 


* "100,000 


oor eesese eeeeeeeee seer 


“43,693,000 
40,557,000 


84,093,000 ..-eeees 
27,759,000 26,555,000 .. 
28'469,000 40,804,000 . 
,349,000 ° 
$23,000 . 


1950s 


33,086,000 
37,283,000 
34,303,000 
30,977,000 
52,71! 31 
26,864,000 

20,780,000 


48,777,000 52,617,000 
32,860,000 27,762, 000 
37,320,000 39,588,000 
27,982,000 28,383,000 
30,916,000 36,640,000 
47.718,000 54,142,000 
25,777,000 27,8990, 000 


22,830,000 30 ,757,000 


55,066,000 40,: 240, 000 

38,456,000 42,455, 000 
36, "628,000 
37,905,000 
40,276,000 
46,594,000 
24,952,000 
17,141,000 


42,678,000 58,304,000 
51,498,000 57,193,000 
49,695,000 40,564,000 
54,978,000 49,395,000 
68,918,000 46,921,000 
85,434,000 40,746,000 

049,000 26,979,000 
24,410,000 23,670,000 


rt rte 000 


10,844,000 
45,649,000 
20,655,000 
22°7 713,000 


29,373,000 

’ 37 ts 
20,063,000 24,404,000 
21,305,000 


17,876,000 21, 939,000 


et 32,000 


1906. 
1,000 
428,835,000 
363,160,000 
320,712,000 
234, 045, 000 


oat 1,000 
25,053,000 
24,185,000 
19,608,000 

289, 000 


Totals, 1906. 
516,006,000 
112,559,000 
75,275,000 
69,430,000 
62,546,000 
62,332,000 
31,430,000 
30,853,000 
29,970,000 


205,000 
178,000 


... 1,041,491,000 


Totals, 1906. 


184,929,000 
137,990,000 
96, 114, 000 
77,327,000 
39,273,000 
25,581,000 
14,125,000 
2,245,000 
532,000 


"500,000 


584,664,000 


Totals, 1906. 


395,822,000 
58,245,000 
14,315,000 

8,600,000 
8,047,000 
863,000 
414,000 


482/824,000 


Totals 
595,3¢ 
448,16 
37 

26 


67,736,000 
34,274,000 
34,797,000 
47,710,000 
21,406,000 

6,499,000 


Totals, 1905. Totals, 1904 


956,377,000 


127,485,000 
97,144,000 
131,772, 
84, 168, 000 


at 


000 


4 439. 000 
2,331,000 


18 137, "000 


583,334,000 


Totals, 
317,603,000 
2,000 
16,058,000 

2,056,000 

4,333, 
5,000 
359,000 
105,000 


eer eeeeeee 


78,31 


1,5 


1905. Totals, 1904. 
253,625, 000 


666, 


000 


690 


421,535,000 


000 


Totals, 1904 
613 


* 80,292,000 


450,524,000 


434,195,000 


eee 


Totals, 1903. 
000 


5, very 000 


57, 1 70,000 
16,580,000 
4s 

’ if 000 


963, 000 
7,445,000 


ee, 1904. Totals, 1903 


347,984, 000 

12 3,206,000 
27,130,000 

44,935,000 

55,888,000 

66,2! 2000 

38,125,000 

37,395,000 

31,108, 000 

5,547,000 


7,000 
132,306, 000 
38,381,000 
40,293,000 
43,127,000 
54,325,000 
36,736,000 
45,558,000 
43,888,000 
24,751,000 
26,083,000 
000 
8,000 


25,581,000 
wea 520 ), 000 


821,008,000. ; 
803,846,000 


Totals, 1903. 
14,981,000 
77,112,000 
32,160,000 

6. 759,000 
26,506,000 
46,897,000 
22,743,000 

1,748,000 

140,978,000 

400,000 
62,713,000 


247, 000 
85,546,000 
85,483,000 
40,405,000 
28,743,000 
56,369,000 
19,070,000 

370,000 

1,996,000 


51,903,000 


466,402,000 


307,191,000 
133,468,000 
,239,000 
413,000 
4,084,000 
1,325,000 
220,000 


6,034,000 


157,632,000 

15, "018,000 1§ 
100,000 

3,613,000 
563,000 


268,000 


380,000 
2,896,000 


470,874, 000 


ee 


Totals, 1903. 


Totals, 1902. 
403,911,000 
644,076,000 
358,386,000 
81,387,000 
134,918,000 
134,939,000 
103,179,000 
453,000 


Totals, 1902. 
334,731, 000 
1 127125, 000 
31,204,000 
71,178,000 
69,360,000 
105,888,000 
,097,000 
36,981,000 
25,218,000 
27,720,000 
16,895,000 
ev rens 000 

: 666, 000 


S875 72,000 


Totals, 1902 
81,587, 000 
118,010,000 
15,25 59,000 
34,589,000 
25,743,000 
95, "096,000 
3,401,000 
2,130,000 
93,433,000 
2,400,000 
2,228,000 


473,876,000 


Totals, 1902. 
301,573,000 
113,819,000 
33,531,000 
1,167, 7000 
6.892,000 
8,967,000 
2,131,000 


evosesseere 


6,207,000 


469,337,000 


1,987 


OF CHICAGO FOR THE 12 MONTHS OF 1907 COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS YEARS. 


Totals, 1901. 
89,000 
91,000 

.794,000 
,198,000 
151,279,000 
127,219,000 
40,210,000 
8,286,000 
111,342,000 
30,908,000 
8,710,000 
32,813,000 
46,758,000 
16,734,000 
749,000 


{580,000 


Totals, 1901. 
322,655,000 
85,579,000 
49,438,000 
62,519,000 
69,467,000 
130,721,000 
40,004,000 


51.000 
568,000 


892,893,000 


Toterhs 1901. 


ieee 000 


1 465, 5000 
6,158, 000 


1,014,000 
4,474,000 
"61,782,000 


263, 000 


$24,267,000 


Totals, 1901. 
196. 396, 000 
22°596,000 
26,610,000 
9,684,000 
22,737,000 
6,078,000 
1,620,000 


2,151,000 


eee eeeeeee 


289,396,000 
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ARGUMENTS OF THE CAR STAKE EQUIPMENT COMPLAINT. 


Complainants Counsel Exposes the Defendants’ Contentions from the Records—Testimony for the Railroad 
Made Good Argument for the Lumbermen—Permanent Stakes Absolutely Practicable—Carrier’s 
Legal Obligation Incontestably to Furnish Stakes or to Make Allowance Therefor. 


(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan, 9.—Oral arguments on the 
car stake equipment hearings began here today before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at 11:30 a. m. 
The commission agrees to allow to each side of the con- 
troversy three hours for argument. 

The attendance at the opening today is limited prac- 
tically to the various legal representatives of complain- 
ants and defendant railroads. 

Walter W. Ross, counsel for the complainants, made 
the opening argument. His presentation of the com- 
plainants’ side of the controversy was in substance as 
follows: 

In his reply brief for the complainants Mr. Ross 
charged that counsel for the defendants have gone out- 
side the record ‘‘and into the realms of speculation to 
obtain their desired result,’’? and supported his conten- 
tion by references to official records of carriers to the 
commission showing a total carriage of lumber and other 
forest products for the fiseal year ended June 30, 1905, 
aggregating 80,436,863 tons originating on these roads 
and actually transported by rail by the carriers. This 
contention is strengthened by further voluminous sta- 
tistical data taken from official files, in connection with 
which Mr. Ross said: 


A tonnage so enormous as this is entitled to proper trans- 
portation facilities; it is not insignificant, as suggested by 
some of the counsel for defendants; we have proven in 
these cases that it is practical for the defendants to provide 
open cars properly equipped to carry this commodity. The 
shippers of forest products are not the only shippers who 
need improved transportation facilities for open car move- 
ment of their freight. There is hardly a commodity car- 
ried on flat cars that does not require stakes to hold the 
load on the cars while in transit. This is nearly as true of 
gondola cars. . . Why do the defendants build their 
open cars, equip them with stake pockets and = there ? 
Has not the time arrived for them to go the balance of 
the way and atso equip them with permanent stakes? Have 
we not shown that it is as much to the advantage of the 
railways to do this from the standpoint of increased earn- 
ings per car as it is to the shippers to have it done? The 
additional load that a car equipped with permanent stakes 
will carry will pay on one trip for the permanent equip- 
ment, as stated by Mr. Townsend. 

This is an important matter. Congress has said it is 
the duty of the carriers to provide cars and instrumentali- 
ties and facilities for shipment and carriage, and left to 
the commission the details of seeing that this duty is per- 
formed. An order directing the carriers to furnish and 
provide the stakes will bring about the pooper solution of 
this problem. The carriers are now compelling in different 
sections of the country the shippers to provide new hard- 
wood stakes costing $5 to $6 to equip a car for open car 
shipments of lumber; if this is just and reasonable, why is 
it not just and reasonable for the carrier to require the 
shipper to furnish steel stakes or even the car itself? The 
important results attained during these hearings and in- 
vestigations should not go for naught. 


Mr. Ross showed by the records that the commis- 
sion had ruled that the complaints may show the actual 
cost to the shipper of equipping flat and gondola cars; 
whether it is practical or not to have a permanent 
equipment on these cars, and that complainants may 
compare the lumber rates with the rates on other 
articles. Mr. Ross stated further: 


The defendant carriers require the aon of lumber and 
forest products to equip open cars for interstate shipment 
in accordance with the Master Car Builders’ rules, which 
provide that these stakes must be of certain sizes, straight 
grain, free from knots; in other words, strong and durable 
timbers. The fifty witnesses for the complainants and de- 
fendants alike testified (with but three or four isolated 
exceptions) that the material used in these stakes was mar- 
ketable lumber worth about $15 per thousand feet; and also 
valuable saplings. The average value of this temporary 
equipment for interstate shipments is approximately $3.50 
per car throughout the United States. 

In fixing a rate your honors arrive at 4 general average, 
just as the carriers do in making an allowance for grain 
doors. The doors do not all cost exactly 40 cents each, 
but they arrive at a fair average cost; or, as the carriers 
do in making an allowance if 500 pounds for weight of 
stakes per car, these stakes do not all weigh exactly 500 
pounds—some more, some less—but in the course of time 
the average of 500 pounds is reached and found fair; or, 
as your honors did in fixing the elevator allowance, the cost 
of ‘elevation is not the same each day or week, but you 
fixed a fair average. 

The defendants provide box cars fully equipped to carry 
lumber, and open cars but partially equipped to carry the 
same lumber. They provide the racks for coke cars, the 
racks for cane ears, the stakes for logging cars, doors for 
grain and other bulk commodity cars—many kinds of cars 
for many commodities. 

The important investigations and tag sateen have proven 
that it is practical for defendants to have permanent equip- 
ment on open cars. 

We have filed with the commission a full comparison 
of the lumber rates with rates on other articles. These com- 
parisons show that lumber and forest product rates are 
higher than on other important commodities. 

Mr. Moot goes outside the record and brings in a memo- 
randum showing the average carload weights of various 
commodities, which he says was compiled under the djrec- 
tion of Mr. Bates. Now Mr. Bates was on the stand ; /why 
didn’t Mr. Moot introduce this by him then and give ts an 
opportunity to crossexamine him? Witnesses both for com- 
plainants and defendants testified that  100,000-pound 
capacity open cars were frequently loaded with 100,000 
pounds of lumber. Mr. Krause, of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, said a 100,000-pound capacity gondola car would 
earry 116,000 pounds of lumber. 

Were these 100 cars of lumber referred to in Mr. Moot’s 
memoranda—box, flats, gondolas, large cars or small cars? 
What was the size of them compared with the cars loaded 
with iron and steel? This comparison, without knowing 
these facts, is absolutely valueless. 

The table of comparisons submitted on behalf of com- 
plainants is based on the minimum weights of the carload 
fixed by the carriers and filed with the commission and is 
relatively correct. 











Empty Return Loads and Stake Material. 


In response to the contention by the defendants 
that open cars carrying lumber return empty in greater 
proportions than the box cars Mr. Ross referred to 
the records containing the testimony of Mr. Demorest, 
of the Pennsylvania railroad; Mr. Hubbard, formerly 
of the Northern Pacific but now a heavy lumber ship- 
per; Mr. Goodyear, Mr. DuBes, Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Barth, all in practically uncontroverted testimony to 
the contrary. 

Mr. Ross contended that the argument on the part 
of the defendants’ counsel that the stakes or stand- 
ards are made of waste, inexpensive material is not 
supported by the evidence, and in substantiation of 
this quoted from the testimony of Mr. Woolett, of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company; A. A. Morse, of 
the Oregon Short Line and other Harriman roads; 
T. G. Beard, of the Texas & New Orleans railroad; 
D. L. Palmer, of the Northern Pacific; Stafford Carr, 
of the Boston & Maine; B. *K. Dean, of the New York 
Central lines; Julius Krause, of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, and six other railroad officials, whose 
testimony was to the effect that in actual practice the 
cost of these stakes ranges from $1.96 to $5.25 a car; 
this being the testimony of railroad witnesses only, 
upon which latter phase of his argument Mr. Ross 
said: 

But the lines they represent reach into the whole lumber 
producing territory ; are their counsel justified in now rep- 
resenting or arguing to you that the complainants stake 
these cars with waste material? These men who investigated 
this matter do not say so, nor does the evidence warrant 
any such assumption. 

All of the witnesses for the complainants have sworn that 
the lumber used for these stakes and standards is good mer- 
chantable lumber, having a marketable value from $14 to 
$20 a thousand feet. It is true that many years ago when 
the defendants’ cars were small the stakes which were put 
on these —— cars did not amount to much and the ship- 
pers furnished the stakes. It is also true that many years 
ago the carriers gave the shippers passes for themselves and 
their families and if the shipper’s business amounted to 
enough the carrier made him special rates. But that is all 
changed now. ‘The shipper pays money for his railroad 
tickets for himself and family; he no longer gets special 
rates for his freight; he pays money for transporting his 
lumber at the regular published tariffs. Times have changed, 
the cars have changed; from being small cars requiring 
stakes of little value they have grown to be great 60,000 
to 100,000-pound capacity cars requiring strong merchantable 
lumber worth from $3 to $5 per car. Is it a “square deal” 
for the shipper to pay the published tariffs in money and 
present the carrier with three or four dollars’ worth of lum- 
ber for each open car? 

It is just as unlawful for the carrier to require the ship- 
per to give it this lumber free as it is for the shipper to 
require the carrier to carry him free in its trains. Both are 
prohibited by the Statute. 

Practicability of Metal Stakes. 


Of the results of the experiments with permanent 
equipment Mr. Ross said: 


From the standpoint of safety in operation of open cars 
loaded with commodities requiring stakes to retain the load 
thereon while in transit; from the standpoint of “economy 
to the shipper and the carrier and the increase of earnings 
yer car to the carriers by reason of stronger stakes carry- 
ng safely heavier loads, the joint investigation and experi- 
ments with open cars equipped with steel stakes were most 
important. This work could not have been accomplished 
except in a proceeding of this kind, and I express the hope 
that great benefits to complainants and defendants will re- 
sult therefrom. 

Counsel for defendants in their briefs quote a few general 
remarks from some of the witnesses on this subject, but do 
not give specific statements which will aid the commission. 


Counsel quoted from the testimony of Mr. Keisel, 
engineer for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company; Mr. 
Schroyer, of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
Company; Mr. Babcock, a member of the joint com- 
mittee, who also operates a railroad; L. L. Barth, also 
a member of the joint committee and operating rail- 
roads; Mr. Foresman, Mr. Stillwell, Mr. Allen and a 
number of others, to the effect that permanent metal 
stakes are entirely practical, in regard to which they 
testified specifically and minutely. 


Permanent Stakes in Actual Use. 


With regard to the contention advanced by the de- 
fendants in regard to objectionable dead weight in 
permanent steel stake equipment Mr. Ross advanced 
arguments to show that this was untenable, his state- 
ments being taken from accepted testimony in the va- 
rious hearings. He showed that the objection of the 
best stakes was equally fallacious and upon this point 
stated: 


Of the 490 Harvey gondola car stakes tested on the 
various roads there was not a single instance of one of 
these stakes being bent or a single casting cracked or a 
single stake crenees out of its pocket, and the only 
feng ngs te tons in evidence of a Harvey gondola stake claimed 
to be defective is shown in the one photograph of the Chi- 
cago & North-Western car where three of the stakes had 
the pockets twisted about a quarter of an inch out of ver- 
tical. Not one cent had been expended in keeping these 
stakes in repair and they were in perfect condition, after 
the service tests having been loaded with logs and other 
material, improperly wired and tied and not loaded accord- 
ing to Master Car Builders’ rules. As far as gondola cars 
are concerned the practicability of a permanent metal stake 
has been demonstrated. 

The evidence shows that there was not a single instance 
of one of these Harvey flat car stakes bent or injured in 
carrying boards or square edged material, except the one 
instance on the Great Northern cars of a double load of large 
timbers where defendants’ exhibits showed that the stakes 
were improperly used and the stakes improperly wired. It 





has therefore been proven that for carrying square-edged 
material a permanent metal car stake is practical for flat 
cars. 

Mr. Ross went further into this phase of the defend- 
ants’ contentions regarding his views. Referring to the 
accepted testimony he stated further: « 


_ The fact that these stakes on flat cars were on their 
first test shows the practical working of a permanent car 
stake and proves conclusively that it is practical to equip 
flat cars with a permanent car stake. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company carries about 8,000,- 
000 tons of lumber and forest products a year, in round 
numbers 400,000 carloads, about one-half ‘of which are 
open cars, or 200,000, Estimating these cars will make an 
average of thirty trips a year each, would require 6,666 
open cars; equip 12,000 open cars with permanent stakes 
at a cost of $40 per car equals $480,000. 

It is costing the shippers $3.50 to equip each one of 
these 200,000 cars with temporary stakes, or $700,000 a 
year, as against $480,000 for the permanent equipment of 
12,000 cars, enough to take care of this traffic. The evi- 
dence is that these steel stakes will last fifteen or twenty 
years, or the life of the car. 

The Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company ships more 
than 19,000 open cars of lumber a year, on which t places 
an average of 200 feet of lumber in car stakes on each car, 
or 2,000,000 feet of lumber, which brings $18 per thousand, 
or $32,000 worth of lumber. Is there any reason why it 
should give this amount of lumber each year to the Penn- 
sylvania and New York Central railroads? 

Near the conclusion of the first hearing of these cases 
in January, 1906, Mr. Rich, counsel for defendants, said: 
“If there is any form of permanent stakes which is practical 
that form ought to be adopted,” and immediately following 
that statement joint committees were appointed to try to 
find a practical form of a permanent stake for open cars— 
we found them-—and the defendant carriers know it is true. 
But Mr. Rich has not participated in these hearings for a 
long time. 

From the standpoint of dollars and cents it is imma- 
terial to complainants whether defendants provide cars 
equipped with permanent stakes or buy the lumber and 
provide and furnish the stakes with the cars. 


Comparative Values of Equipment. 


Counsel for the complainants controverted, through 
the aid of the railroads’ witnesses—citing thirteen of 
them—the contention that the roads furnish and pro- 
vide box cars generally for carrying lumber and forest 
products. Upon this phase of the question he stated: 


The railway statistics on file with the commission show 
that nearly half of the freight cars in use are open cars— 
flat or gondolas; these open cars carry, as said by Mr. 
Goodyear, 15 to 20 percent and, as said by Mr. Babcock, 50 
percent more lumber than the box cars; they are therefore 
much larger earners than the box cars. As also said by Mr. 
Goodyear, the gondola car is the most useful car of all be- 
cause it carries more kinds of commodities; and, as said by 
Mr. Demorest of the Pennsylvania railroad, most of the 
cars which go into the lumber region go loaded with coal, 
ore and other commodities. These are the reasons the ship- 
pers of lumber and forest products can get open cars when 
they can not get box cars. 

Mr. Andrews is in error when he makes the broad state- 
ment that the box car is best fitted for general purposes 
and is adapted for the transportation of the great bulk of 
manufactured lumber and is the kind of car the carriers 
hold themselves out to the shippers of lumber as_ being 
ready and willing to furnish. They do not do it. 

Mr. Andrews then refers to the flat car as the “general 
utility’ car for carrying bulky articles which can not be 
loaded into box cars: “Nothing better than said two styles 
of cars (box and flat) has, for general purposes aforesaid 
yet been devised.” Thus he passes over the usefulness of 
the gondola car for lumber etc., and ignores the fact that 
as a result of the study and work of many men during this 
investigation. practical forms of permanent stake equipment 
for both flat and gondola cars have been devised, developed 
and demonstrated. We have proven that open cars equipped 
with permanent stakes have been put into practical service 
by several railroads and found practical, not only during 
the past year but also fifteen to twenty years ago. 

Furnishing of Stakes and the Cost. 

Upon the point of carriers furnishing and provid- 

ing stakes Mr. Ross said: 


Mr. Andrews says, “It is self-evident that so long as 


these cars are fitted with temporary stakes either the ship- 
per or the carrier must — the work.” On this propo- 
tition we are agreed. Sut upon his next proposition that 
the present regulation of having the shipper furnish and 
attach these stakes should not be changed we at once dis- 
agree. “Speaking for the southern railroads,” he continues, 
“the preponderance of the evidence shows that the cost 


‘to the mill men in the south is insignificant.” He refers 


to the testimony of Garris, Bostick, Wood, Wilder, Mc- 
Keithan, Arringdale and Turner. Garris testified that he 
has not loaded more than 200 cars of lumber since he has 
been in the lumber business; that the stakes on the open 
cars he equipped cost him something.. Naturally Mr. Garris, 
equipping so few cars, has paid but little attention to this 
item of expense. 

Bostick testified that he had not given much thought to 
the economic use which could be made of material which 
he had been regarding as waste. 


Counsel further quoted Witnesses MeKeithan, Wild- 
er, Arringdale, Turner and Wood as supporting his 
views in this particular. He showed that the average 
cost of staking for cars, as testified to by twenty-five 
witnesses for the complainants, was $3.69 a car and, 
as testified to by twenty-four witnesses for the de- 
fendants, was $3.10 a car. Regarding defendants’ 
counsel’s reference to the Tift and yellow pine case 
Mr. Ross said: 


The issue in the Tift and yellow pine cases was not the 
matter of equipping open cars but was the reasonableness 
and justness of advancing the rates 2 cents per hundred 
pounds on lumber carried in box and open cars. The ad- 
vance was held unjustifiable and sustained by the Supreme 
Court. Now, if the existing rates on lumber carried in box 
cars, which are provided with all the instrumentalities of 
carriage, which cost much more to construct and maintain 
than open cars and carry from 15 to 50 percent less lum- 
ber than open cars and hence are smaller earners for the 
carriers, are reasonable and just, it logieally follows that 
it would be but reasonable and just to require the carrier 
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to provide the stakes and standards to hold the lumber 
and forest oe on the open cars for the same rate they 
exact for the box car service. 


The Carriers’ Duty. 


The issue in the cases at bar is, shall the carriers be re- 
quired to perform their statutory obligation to furnish and 
provide the instrumentalities necessary to hold lumber and 
forest products on open cars? . 

The statute says this is their duty. Wiil they be made 
to perform it? 

Since the decision in the case of Schofield v. L. S. & M. S&S. 
R. R. Co., 2 I. C. R., 67, referred to by Mr. Andrews, Con- 
gress has found it necessary to amend the act to regulate 
commerce several times. The term transportation did not 
then include cars and all instrumentalities and facilities of 
shipment and carriage and service, as it does now. Con- 
gress has made it the duty of the carrier to provide the 
cars, instrumentalities and service. ‘The commission can 
not say, as it did then, ‘“‘we do not find these extraordinary 
and vital provisions in the statute,” for Congress having 
found it necessary has placed them there. 

Mr. Andrews intimates on page 13 of his brief that unless 
the shipper continues to furnish temporary stakes for open 
cars the carriers will have to refuse to carry the lumber. 
But the statute says it is the duty of the common carriers 
to provide and furnish the cars and the instrumentalities 
of carriage; that it is the duty of the commission to exe- 
cute and enforce this law and to make appropriate orders, 
and if the carrier knowingly fails or neglects to obey the 
order it shall forfeit to the United States the sum of $5,000 
for each offense. If we come to that bridge I do nat believe 
we will have any difficulty in crossing it. The time has 
arrived when the carriers must provide the cars and in- 
strumentalities of carriage. 

Mr. Andrews assumes that it is both cheaper to load and 
unload a box car than an open car of lumber. The evi- 
dence is Pe gent uncontradicted that lumber, of sizes 
under 16 feet, proper to load in box cars, can be loaded into 
box cars just as cheap if not cheaper than on open cars, 
because it can be piled against the sides of the box car 
and does not require an experienced man to load it. 


Future Tonnage for Open Cars. 
Mr. Ross spoke further as follows: 


Mr. Andrews suggests that the class of timber requiring 
open cars for transportation is rapidly disappearing etc. 
The timber statistics of the United States department of 
agriculture show over 700,000,000 wooded acres in this 
country and that “the forest area of the United States is 
sufficient, if rightly managed, to produce eventually timber 
enough to supply every legitimate need. There is no reason 
why it should not some day be brought up to the point of 
yielding an annual increment of more than thirty cubic feet 
per acre, which, as previously said, would supply the quan- 
titity of timber now consumed, and which if wsed economic- 
ally will be sufficient for a much increased population.” 

More than one-third of this timber is located in the south. 

This enormous supply of timber must be transported by 
the railroads for many, many years to come, and the sooner 
they supply cars properly comupes to handle this traffic 
the better it will be for themselves, the shippers and the 
consumers of lumber. “If,’’ as suggested by Mr. Andrews, 
“to — such service (equipping open cars with stakes) 
entails no hardship or material expense,” why do the car- 
riers so strenuously oppose doing that work themselves? 
The carriers buy large quantities of lumber for their rail- 
road purposes and if they prefer to use wooden stakes on 
their open cars let them buy a few more million feet of 
lumber a year and then they will have enough stakes on 
hand not only to repair the ones which break in transit, 
as they now do, but also will have enough on hand so that 
when they set an open car on the sidetrack for the lumber 
shipper to load they can also have ten or twelve of these 
strong wooden stakes on the open car. 


The Fallacy of ‘‘Custom.’’ 


By numerous references to precedent cases Mr. Ross 
dismissed the contention of ‘‘custom’’ in the staking 
of ears by the shippers, during which he said: 


The law of Congress upon this question became effective 
August 28, 1906, and since that time it has been the 
statutory duty of the carriers to provide and furnish cars 
and instrumentalities and facilities of shipment or carriage, 
any regulation or practice of the carriers to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

I do not believe that your honors will hold that this 
alleged custom contended for by defendaut is right, that the 
legislation is wrong and that the custom shall “still be 
extolled and observed, until the legislation becomes a dead 
letter, or is repealed.” 

The carriers might just as well say that because “special 
rates’ were the “custom” Congress could not pass a law 
declaring that custom illegal. I have not heard that such 
a thought was ruled on favorably by the courts in the recent 
rebate litigation. 


Counsel for the complainants paid particular atten- 
tion to the lumber tonnage of the Santa Fe system, 
showing for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1907, its in- 
crease in tonnage of this character over the preceding’ 
year was 1,178,699 tons and that the road’s contention 
that but 5 percent of this movement was on open 
vars ‘‘is contrary to all the testimony,’’ in support 
of which contentions he invoked the testimony of 
James Peabody, representing that company during the 
hearing. 

Possibilities of Relief. 


In regard to the question ‘‘Can the shippers have 
any relief?’’ Mr. Ross said: 


Under Mr. Andrews’ fifth and last heading he contends 
the commission has no power under the act to regulate 
commerce to compel a carrier to make an allowance to the 
owner of property because he performs a service or furn- 
ishes an instrumentality used in the transportation thereof. 
I do not concede his proposition. Such provision in the 
order is for the benefit of the carriers. Th@ entry of the 
following order compelling the carriers to comply with 
their statutory obligation will give complainants the relief 
they need for the future. 

It is ordered that the defendants be, and they sev- 
erally are, hereby notified and required on or before the 
..+. day of 1908, to cease and desist, and during a 
period of at least.two (2) years thereafter abstain from 
a shippers of lumber and other forest products 
to furnish and provide the stakes, standards, braces 
and binders or other instrumentalities and facilities of 
shipment or carriage to hold lumber and other forest 
products on flat and gondola cars on interstate ship- 
ments; and that the said defendants be, and they sev- 
erally are, hereby notified and required on and after 
said day of ...., 1908, and during a period of at least 
two (2) years thereafter whenever they, or any of them 
provide and furnish such shippers flat and gondola cars 
for such interstate shipments of lumber and other forest 
products to also provide and furnish the stakes, stand- 
ards, braces, binders or ties or other instrumentalities 
and facilities of shipment or carriage to hold the lum- 
ber and other forest products on the cars. 

‘nis order merely requires the defendants to perform 
their statutory obligation to provide and furnish the trans- 
portation, which includes cars and all the instrumentalities 
of carriage. 

I can see no reason why the courts would enjoin, set 
aside, annul or suspend this order. 

The order would give the complainants the relief to 
which they are entitled; and inasmuch as section 16 of 
this act provides that any carrier etc. who knowingly fails 
or neglects to obey any order made under the provision of 





section 15 of this act shall forfeit to the United States the 
sum of $5,000 for each offense, and in case of a continuing 
violation each day shall be deemed a separate offense, it is 
not probable the defendants would continue to violate this 
order which requires them to perform their statutory ob- 
ligation. 

The following order will partially compensate the shippers 
for the past: 

Orprer No. 2. 

It is ordered that the defendants be and they sev- 
erally are hereby directed and required to pay, on or 
before the ...c0r222 GAy OF wccescecss , 1908, unto 
the several claimants as reparation the sum of $3.50 
for the stakes, standards, braces and binders attached 
to each flat or gondola car‘loaded with lumber or forest 
products for interstate shipment by such claimants be- 
tween the 5th day of March, 1907, and the .......... 

GAP OE nc 0 s00ss009 ee 

The claimants shall severally make proof of their 
claims with this commission on or before the ........ 
Gy GE .cccsccues , 1908. 

Power of the Commission. 

The reply to the contention of counsel for defendants 
that the commission has no jurisdiction or supervision over 
the rolling stock or equipment of the carriers is found in 
the language of the last amendment to the act, which 
provides in section 1: 

The term “transportation” shall include cars and 
other vehicles and all instrumentalities and facilities of 
shipment or carriage, and all services in 
connection with the * * * handling of property 
transported, and it shall be the duty of every carrier 
subject to the provisions of this act to provide and 
furnish such transportation upon reasonable request 
therefor, and to establish through routes and just and 
reasonable rates applicable thereto. * * The com- 
mission may make an order, as provided in section 15 
of this act, directing the common carrier to comply 
with the provisions of this section, in accordance with 
such order, and such order shall be enforced as herein- 
after provided forthe enforcement of all other orders 
by the commission, other than orders for the payment 
of money. 

Section 15 provides: 

That the commission is authorized and empowered, 
and it shall be its duty, whenever, after full hearing 
upon a complaint ¢ it shall be of the — 
that any * * regulations or practices whatso- 
ever of such carrier or carriers affecting such rates 
are unjust or unreasonable, or unjustly discriminatory, 
or unduly preferential or prejudicial, or otherwise 
* * in violation of any of the provisions of this 
act, .to determine and prescribe what * * * reg- 
ulation or practice in respect to such _ transporta- 
tion is just, fair and reasonable to be thereafter fol- 
lowed; and to make an order that the carrier shall 
cease and desist from such violation, to the extent to 
which the commission find the same to exist * * * 
and shall conform to the regulation or practice so pre- 
scribed. 

And appropriate provisions are made for the enforcement 
of its orders. 


Power From the Supreme Court. 


Mr. Ross reviewed the sources of power of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to enter lawful orders 
in these cases, going into the matter exhaustively 
by reference to precedent cases and otherwise, quoting 
freely from.decisions in favor of his contentions, es- 
pecially decisions of the United States Supreme Court. 
He coneluded his argument as follows: 


These decisions of our Supreme Court covering a period 
of nearly 100 years, uniformly holding that the sovereignty 
of Congress, granted to it by the constitution, is plenary 
over commerce between the States, make it absolutely plain 
that the provisions of this act of Congress give the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the power to enter the lawful 
orders asked on behalf of complainants. 

This act of Congress makes it the duty of the carrier to 
provide the transportation, which shall include cars and all 
nstrumentalities and facilities of carriage. What is there 
in this command of the statute contrary to any provision of 
the constitution ? 

It plainly says to the stockholders of railway corpora- 
tions, if you accept the privileges and powers of the state 
granted to you as common carriers, and if you construct 
a railroad highway and engage in this business of inter- 
state common carriers, it shall be your duty to provide the 
cars and all the instrumentalities and facilities of carriage. 


Autocratic Monopoly. 

A railroad company has a monopoly of the business of 
——— commodities for shippers located at most places 
on its line of road. If a lumberman has a mill at which 
he manufactures lumber for sale and shipment into other 
states, located on the line of a railroad, and if such rail- 
road company refuses or fails upon reasonable request to 
provide him with cars and instrumentalities and facilities 
of carriage at reasonable rates, and the lumberman is 
theréby forced to cease doing such business at that mill, 
does the law provide him with no remedy? The same sec- 
tion (1) of the statute which makes it the duty of the 
common carrier to provide and furnish the cars and in- 
strumentalities and facilities of carriage also provides that 
the commission may make an order directing the common 
earrier to comply with this provision of the a in accord- 
ance with such order; and a further section (16) provides 
if the carrier fails or neglects to obey such order of the 
commission any party injured thereby, or the commission 
in its own name, may apply to the circuit court for the 
enforcement of such order etc. 

How can any one, experienced in the law, reasonably con- 
tend that such provisions of the statute are unconstitu- 
tional ; that ~~ deprive the carrier of any rights without 
due process of law, or even that these provisions are un- 
fair? If men engage in the business of common carriers 
and thereby accept certain powers of the state they must 
perform the legal duties constitutionally imposed upon them, 
or the officers of the government whose duty it is to exe- 
cute and enforce the laws must compel them to perform 
their duties. 

Congress having the unquestioned right to regulate inter- 
state commerce has enacted that it is the duty of the 
common carrier in such business to provide the cars and 
instrumentalities and facilities of carriage. It has created 
this commission, an administrative or executive body, as 
said by Mr. Justice Harlan, and empowered it to make an 
order directing the common carrier to comply with this 
law. It has granted to the circuit courts of the United 
States jurisdiction to compel the common carriers to obey 
such orders upon the application of the party injured or the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This is the law; it is 
constitutional and just. 

Persons and Interests Involved. 

Thirty-two thousand lumber dealers in the United States 
are interested in the outcome of these cases. Witnesses 
from all sections of the United States, including the states 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, West Virginia, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Louisiana, Washington, 
Missouri, Maine, Oregon, Florida, Minnesota, District of 
Columbia, Massachusetts, North Carolina and Alabama, ap- 
yeared before your honors and testified upon the questions 
nvolved in these complaints, and by them the following 
facts were proven: 

Lumber and forest products are exceeded in volume of 
tonnage transported by railroad in the United States an- 
nually by but one other commodity—coal. The railroads 
transport annually approximately 5,000,000 carloads of lum- 
ber and forest products, nearly one-half of which moves in 
open cars. The-defendant carriers require complainant ship- 
pers of lumber and forest products to load from 30,000 to 
00,000 pounds of their commodity on open cars and provide 









the stakes etc. according to Master Car Builders’ rules, and 
other regulations of the carriers, to hold the load on the 
cars while in transit. These temporary stakes are made of 
merchantable lumber or saplings the average value of which, 
including labor, is $3.50 a car. Many of the open cars are 
kept practically exclusively in the lumber and forest prod- 
net transportation service. The shippers of lumber and for- 
est products are required to partially equip open cars and 
pay higher rates of freight than shippers of many other 
commodities for which the carriers provide cars’ properly 
equipped, such as cars with coke racks, cane racks, grain 
and other doors etc. or make various allowances to the 
shippers therefor. Several hundred million feet of lumber 
and saplings are consumed annually, unnecessarily, for car 
stakes. Many accidents are caused by the breaking of these 
wooden car stakes, resulting in loss of life and property. It 
has been demonstrated that it is practical for carriers to 
equip open cars with permanent steel stakes and that the 
rates and earnings of the carriers justify the improvement. 
The Interstate Commission’s Duty. 

Having proven that the stakes or standards used on open 
cars to hold lumber thereon while in transit are instru- 
mentalities or facilities of carriage; that the defendant car- 
riers require complainants to provide these instrumentalities 
of carriage at their own expense; that the law makes It the 
duty of the defendants to provide these stakes or instru- 
mentalities of carriage, it is but just that this commission 
should make an order directing the defendants to comply 
with this law and furnish, at their own expense, stakes, 
standards and braces -(instrumentalities or facilities of 
carriage) necessary to hold complainants’ lumber and for- 
est a mea on the open cars while in transit. 

This law should either be enforced or stricken from the 
statute book. If it is enforced and the railroads are thereby 
required to provide the stakes or standards necessary to 
hold this most important commodity on the cars while in 
transit, it will be but a very short time until most of this 
great economic waste of lumber, labor and unnecessary ac- 
cidents will be avoided by the larger lumber carrying roads 
providing cars properly equipped to carry lumber and forest 
products. It is for Congress to determine when it will exer- 
cise its power to regulate interstate commerce, as said by 
Mr. Justice Harlan. Congress has but recently acted upon 
the question involved in these cases. Its laws should be 
obeyed. 

Men sometimes fail to exercise their power with that 
degree of knowledge, equity and justice which the condi- 
tions demand, and so it is necessary to have a government 
which “is a contrivance of human wisdom, to provide for 
human wants,” clothed with ample power to control the 
various members of society, irrespective of their varying 
power, to protect alike the rights of the rich, the poor, the 
strong and the weak. The sovereignty of a nation imports 
the supreme, absolute uncontrollable power by which the 
nation is governed. We have such a government, and the 
various departments of our government are clothed with 
ample power, and the tribunals created thereunder whose 
duty it is to hear the disputes between our citizens and to 
settle them in accordance with the laws of the land afford 
ample protection to the life, liberty and property of our 
citizens. 

For more than two years your honors have given consider- 
ation to the questions involved in these complaints. You 
are directed by the act of Congress which created you to 
execute and enforce the provisions of this act. If you ex- 
ceed your power adversely to the rights of the defendants 
the courts will not compel obedience to your order; if, on 
the other hand, you fail to execute and enforce the provi- 
sions of this law the many thousand complainants are prac- 
tically without recourse. 


The Law’s Plain Requirements. 

The law provides that it is the duty of the carriers en- 
gaged in interstate traffic to provide the cars and all the 
instrumentalities of carriage. Defendant carriers provide 
complainants with some cars which have the instrumental- 
ities of carriage—that is, box cars; they provide them with 
other cars (flat and gondolas) which have all the instru- 
mentalities of carriage except the stakes or standards. They 
exact just as much money for transporting the cars of 
lumber which they compel the shipper parteny to equip as 
they do for transporting the cars of,.lumber which are 
fully. equipped and which cost the carrier much more to 
provide and maintain. The law recognizes this to be unjust, 
and so Congress has passed a statute declaring it to be the 
duty of common carriers engaged in such business to pro- 
vide the cars and the instrumentalities of carriage. 

Such are the duties imposed by the national government 
upon those engaged in the business of common carriers of 
commodities between states. The government having given 
to the persons engaged in this business of common carriers 
certain powers of the government, such as the power of 
eminent domain, has the undoubted right to impose upon 
them the performance of the duties incident to that busi- 
ness. 

The act to regulate commerce makes equally plain and 
clear the duty of this commission, for section 12 provides 
“the commission is hereby authorized and required to exe- 
cute and enforce the provisions of this act.” 

Attorney Ross was handicapped in the presentation 
of his reply brief by the fact that he was in receipt 
of reply briefs of the opposing counsel but a few days 
prior to the date set for the oral arguments and in 
some instances upon the very eve of that date. 

Among the speakers for the defendant railroads will 
be many who have figured prominently in the various 
hearings on this issue. These include Hale Holden, 
Adelbert Moot, 8S. F. Andrews, H. A. Herbert and, for 
the Florida East Coast Railroad Company, Senator 
Bryan. 





LETTER TO TEXAS LUMBERMEN. 

Houston, Tex., Jan. 1.—Secretary 8. T. Swinford, 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, is sending 
the following letter to lumbermen throughout the stute: 

With the opening of the year 1908 the work of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas we may say has just fairly 
begun. No man can foretell coming events. We must look 
upon the bright side and expect reasonable returns for the 
coming year. It is incumbent upon every lumberman of 
Texas to ally himself with this association. The work that 
has been done during the last year, while we have not 
accomplished all that we intended, is satisfactory to a 
great degree. Some of the problems that have confronted 
us require time and patience. While no part of the work 
has been neglected, we have made no attempt at display. 

The coming convention to be held in Dallas, April 14, 
15 and 16, promises to be the greatest in the history of the 
association. Every lumberman in Texas is expected to be 
there. No matter whether you are a member of this asso- 
ciation or not you are reaping the benefits of our work. 
This work is a part of your business and we want you to 
make it such. 

A condition and not a theory confronts us and we must 
work together for the good of all. The purposes of the 
association were clearly put forth at our annual meeting 
held in Houtton last April. If there are any lumbermen in 
Texas who are not well acquainted with these purposes 
it will be our pleasure to hand them full information. 
We want your coJperation and hearty support. 
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INTERESTING NEWS MISCELLANY OF A WEEK. 


Desire for Extension of Time for Louisiana Tax Payments - Nashville Lumbermen Active for Improved Trans- 
portation Facilities—Interstate Commerce Commission Orders Refund of Freight Over- ) 
charge—Rate Case to Be Appealed—Forest Reserve in 


TAX COLLECTIONS IN LOUISIANA. 

NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 7.—Owing to the financial 
stringency and the general depression consequent upon 
it there is a movement in Louisiana for a 30-day exten- 
sion of time limits for tax payments. Definite action 
to this end was first taken by the city council of 
Shreveport. Governor Blanchard, who was visiting his 
home in that city when the council took action, at 
once approved the measure and gave out an inter- 
view commending the extension. Since that time 
several parishes, it is understood, have fallen into line. 
Sheriff Henderson, of Iberia parish, took the matter up 
with the state auditor, wiring him as follows: 

Will you authorize extension of thirty days on tax col- 
lections without penalty? Wire answer immediately. 

He received this answer: 

Telegram received. I have no authority. Do not think 
the law should be made oppressive. Will not question any 
action takex by you in extending leniency to deserving 
taxpayers for the next thirty days. Governor says he 
will sanction such action as far as _in him lies. 

PauL CAPDEVIELLE, Auditor. 

Mr. Henderson, according to advices from New Iberia, 
the parish capital, at once announced extension of the 
time limit on the strength of the auditor’s telegram. 
His action is meeting with general approval and will 
probably be followed in other parishes. The shortage of 
money has made it difficult for some of the taxpayers 
to meet their obligations at once, while among the farm- 
ers are many who are holding their cotton for better 
prices and are indisposed to sell at this time. It is esti- 
mated in Iberia parish that 40 percent of the*taxpayers 
will be relieved by extension, and ratio will probably 
hold good in other parishes. 


wanna 
FORT TOWNSEND SOUTHERN DEMURBS. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 4.—The Port Townsend South- 
ern railroad, one of the Northern Pacific subsidiary 
lines, against which Judge Hanford two weeks ago issued 
a restraining order preventing the collection of the full 
new tariff, has filed a demurrer with the federal court. , 

The subject matter of the document recites a conten- 
tion that the case is not within the jurisdiction of the 
federal court and that participating carriers, names of 
which appear on the tariff filed as part of the bill of 
complaint, and all which, the demurrer alleges, are 
parties to the joint tariff sought to be enjoined, and 
indispensable parties to any suit for relief sought in 
the ‘complaint, are not enjoined as defendants. 

The hearing will occur in a few days on the return 
of Judge Hanford from Tacoma. 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN CONTEND FOR SUF- 
FICIENT RAILROAD SERVICE. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 9.—A conference is to be 
held between some of the North Nashville lumbermen 
and railroad officials looking to an amicable settlement 
of differences over demurrage and switching services. 
The lumbermen in North Nashville frequently have cus- 
tom sawing done by mills across the Cumberland river 
in another section of the city. Many of the logs re- 
ceived come by rail, although the lumber plants are on 
the river. The car shortage several months ago seriously 
handicapped deliveries and in some instances logs were 
reported damaged while awaiting railroad transporta- 
tion. After the car shortage, the waiting timber was 
shipped in and the differences mentioned urose in con- 
sequence of the service rendered by the railroads after 
the logs reached Nashville. 

Lumbermen claim that the railroads gave them lim- 
ited switching service, causing the yards to become con- 
gested and demurrage charges to accrue. Complaints 
on the part of the lumbermen, it is claimed, failed to 
bring the relief sought so the lumbermen are said to 
have declined to pay demurrage charges assessed by the 
railroads beginning from the time of the arrival of a 
car in Nashville regardless of when that car was deliv- 
ered on the mill switch. The railroads finally increased 
their switching service, but this did not relieve the 
situation. The railroads recently notified the lumber- 
men that unless the demurrage charges were paid within 
a given time, the logs would be delivered at the railroad 
switches and would have to be hauled from there to the 
mills. The lumbermen desire an amicable settlement of 
the differences, but express a determination to have 
sufficient railroad service to prevent demurrage. 

_—————"" 
ORDERS FOR REFUND OF FREIGHT OVER- 
CHARGE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4.—A number of reparation 

orders have been issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. These include a large number of claims 
for overcharge on shipments of lumber, ties and other 
forest products. The orders were made in response to 
informal complaints filed with the commission. These 
complaints came from all parts of the country, as 
shown by the detailed statement given herewith: 
_ Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Railway vs. Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railway Company of Texas. November 13, 1907, 
order entered authorizing the refund of $90.73 on a shipment 
of lumber from Pittsburg, Tex., to Shamrock, Tex. 

Frost-Trigg Lumber Company vs. St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway Company. November 15, 1907, order entered author- 


izing the refund of $27.86 on a carload of lumber f 
Frostville, Ark., to Chickasha, I. T. sca 


Goodyear Lumber Company vs. Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Railway Company. November 15, 1907, order authorizing 








the refund of $249.41 on sixteen carloads of lumber from 
Austin, Pa., to Galeton, Pa. 

Columbia River Lumber Company vs. Southern Pacific 
Company. November 20, 1907, order entered authorizing the 
refund of $322.14 on five carloads of lumber from points on 
the Southern Pacific Company’s lines in Oregon to Emery, 

al. 

H. I. Ruth vs. Missouri Pacific Railway Company. No- 
vember, 26, 1907, order entered authorizing the refund of 
$6.59 on a carload of oak lumber from Almyra, Ark., to 
Moline, Ill. 

Johnson-Wentworth Company et al. vs. Northern Pacific 
Railway Company. November 19, 1907, order entered au- 
thorizing the refund of $275.16 on fifty-nine shipments of 
lumber from Cloquet, Minn., to Duluth, Minn., destined for 
lake points. 

Briggs & Cooper Company, Limited, vs. Michigan Central 
Railroad Company. November 18, 1907, order entered au- 
thorizing the refund of $142.68 on eight carloads of lumber: 
wo cars from Bay City, Mich., to Rock Falls, Ill.; two cars 
from Saginaw, Mich., to Sterling, Ill.; three cars from 
Saginaw, Mich., to Rock Falls, Ill.; one car from Saginaw, 
Mich., to Moline, Ill. 

S$. A. Foster Tumber Company vs. Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company. November 18, 1907, order entered authoriz- 
ing the refund of $14.40 on a shipment of lath from Gordon 
Siding. Mont., to Hampton, Neb. 

Cloquet Lumber Company vs. Great Northern Railway 
Company. November 15, 1907, order entered authorizing the 
refund of $9.53 on three shipments of lumber from Cloquet, 
Minn., to Winthrop, Minn. 


SHIPPERS HOPE TO SECURE NEW RULES IN 
REGARD TO COMBINED SHIPMENTS. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 8.—An interesting case has 
been set for hearing today before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It involves the rule of transporta- 
tion lines which prohibit a combining of less than car- 
load shipments of the same or different articles into 
carload lots so as to secure the benefit of carload ship- 
ments. ‘The rulings of the railroad forbid such a com- 
bining of shipments and certain large shippers have 
filed a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion hoping to have the rule modified so as to permit 
two or more shippers, combining small shipments into 
one car, to cbtain a carload rating. The result of this 
case will be awaited with much interest by shippers and 
railroad men throughout the country. The rate for ecar- 
load shipments is, of course, considerably under that on 
shipments of smaller lots, and many shippers have been 
trying for years to secure permission to combine ship- 
ments as proposed. At present the railroads require 
less than carload rates for less than carload shipments. 


Ann 
LUMBER ON THE SAGINAW. 

Bay Ciry, Micu., Jan. 6.—Reports on the lumber 
business of the Saginaw river during the year show a 
slight decrease. Receipts at Bay City were 64,286,844 
feet, the sources being the Upper Lakes and Canada 
about equally. Saginaw receipts from Canada were 
19,106,209 feet and from the Upper Lakes 25,964,923 
feet, the total receipts at both ports being 109,357,976 
feet. Lath received at Bay City amounted to 5,849,950 
pieces and Saginaw received 731,850 pieces. The value 
of lumber coming from Canada to Bay City was $905,- 
756.90. 

Combined receipts of forest products by water at Bay 
City and Saginaw for 1906 amounted to 111,164,854 
feet of lumber, 5,440,100 pieces of lath and 4,105,565 
pickets. 

Shipments from Bay City during the season just 
closed amounted to 830,000 feet of lumber and 19,400 
cubie feet of lumber. 

It is estimated that the rail shipments for 1907 
amounted to about 360,000,000 feet. 

All of the figures for the last year show a slight 
decrease but not as much as might have been expected 
considering financial conditions toward the end of the 
year and the marked lull in business. 











KANSAS CITY LUMBERMEN PLAN ENTERTAIN- 
MENT OF SOUTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION.. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 7.—In response to a eall 
for a meeting of Kansas City wholesalers of lumber 
and other building materials, to consider the entertain- 
ment of visiting lumbermen at the convention of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, in this city, 
January 28, 29 and 30, a well attended meeting was 
heid in the committee room, R. A. Long building, Janu- 
ary 3. W. B. Hill was elected chairman of the meeting, 
and Harry A. Gorsuch acted as secretary. Considerable 
discussion was carried on as to what form of entertain- 
ment should be given, and many valuable suggestions 
were offered. The following committees were appointed: 
Finance—R. A. Norton, chairman, W. E. Cooper, Fred 
Huttig, Frank Daniels and J. F. Pollock; entertainment 
—Rodney E. Browne, chairman, E. B. Gorin, Joe Anson, 
J. P. Sutherland, Thor Sanborn, Ollie Renfro and J. E. 
Fleischman. These committees are actively at work and 
the visiting dealers and their ladies will be pleasantly 
entertained while in Kansas City. ; 








CASE TO PREVENT HIGHER RATES WILL BE 
APPEALED. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 4.—The case of the Kalispell 
Lumber Company and others against the Great Northern 
Railway Company, in which a restraining order was 
issued, preventing the road from putting into effect 
higher rates on lumber, will be appealed. The order 
allowing the appeal on the part of the defendant was 
signed by Judge Hunt today. Six errors are alleged. 





British Columbia. 


SHINGLE INTERESTS ON THE COAST. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 6.—With the reorganization of 
the old Pacific Coast Shippers’ Company the lumber 
and shingle interests on the Coast hope to get together 
and establish closer relations between wholesalers, manu- 
facturers and retailers. The capital stock of the com- 
pany has been raised to $10,000 and nine trustees elected 
who were authorized to employ a salaried secretary with 
headquarters at Seattle. The trustees elected were: 

8. I. Curtiss, of the Commercial Cedar Company; H. 
S. Stine, of Barnes & Mauk; Harry Mufiley, of the Old 
Oregon Lumber Company; R. A. Rogers, of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, Tacoma; Ed Roy, of the Roy 
& Roy Lumber Company; R. A. Chapin, of the West 
Coast Lumber & Shingle Company, Tacoma; Walter B. 
Nettleton, of Schwagger & Nettleton; R. 8S. Weidauer, 
of the Weidauer-Lansdown Company, Everett; R. J. 
Menz, of the R. J. Menz Lumber Company. 

The trustees will hold a meeting before long to elect 
the president, secretary and treasurer. 

This organization was created in 1898 at Seattle, 
and its membership at that time consisted of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. Its principal activity has 
consisted in maintaining an agent at Minnesota Trans- 
fer to look after shipments made by members, but in 
many respects the utility of the company had ceased, 
and it is now planned to seek an affiliation with east- 
ern retailers and make a vigorous effort to put the lum- 
ber and shingle business on a more satisfactory basis. 





British Columbia Legislature Makes Forest Reserve. 

Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 4.—The action of the provin- 
cial government in declaring a reserve of all unstaked 
timber in the province was not altogether unexpected on 
the part of certain timbermen. The order in council 
making this decision effective was signed at the Monday 
meeting of the provincial executive at Victoria, after 
the government had had the move under consideration 
for some time. The object is to preserve the forest 
wealth and to prevent speculative staking of timber- 
lands. 

It is estimated that about 182,000,000 acres are 
classed as timberlands in the province, though a large 
proportion of that area would not be fairly so classed. 
Of provincial lands held under license there are 6,500,000 
acres and this is probably the best, or at least the most 
accessible. The revenue accruing to the government dur- 
ing the last fiscal year was over $1,275,000 and as all 
licenses are paid annually, and all timber dues are pay- 
able when timber is taken off the lands, it is fair to 
assume that the revenue each year will’ be well over 
the $1,000,000 mark. Therefore the government has 
been commendably shrewd in withholding the reserve 
until a large area was under license and paying annual 
fees. It is practically certain that. no one will allow 
a license to lapse through nonpayment of dues. The 
reserve puts a premium on all current licenses, and is 
therefore welcomed by the fortunate holders of timber. 
No,change has been made in the conditions under which 
the licenses are held. The 21-year clause is still in force 
and the British Columbia Forestry & Timber Chamber of 
Commerce is still pressing for the extension of that 
period, 

Premier McBride says the government stands for the 
conservation of the resources of the province and at 
the same time wishes to lay the proper share of revenue 
production on the timber. The action of the govern- 
ment, when the chief commissioner of lands and works 
laid his views before the legislature, would, Premier 
McBride was sure, be approved by timbermen and by the 
people generally. Plenty of timber is staked to last the 
mills for years and the reserve will protect the forests. 
In view of the depletion of eastern forests as well as 
those of eastern and southern states the move is the more 
advisable. 

The subject has been of chief importance among tim- 
bermen and the consensus of opinion is that the move 
is a wise oné. Timber speculators are overjoyed, for they 
naturally put a premium on their holdings as a result. 
Regarding applications for license made and advertised 
before Monday, but for which the advertised time of 
thirty days has not elapsed, the general opinion is that 
these will be recognized, but the government has not yet 
made a ruling on the point. 

Dr. Judson L. Clark, secretary of the British Columbia 
Timber & Forestry Chamber of Commerce, said the gov- 
ernment’s action disposed of two of the objections which 
had been made to extending time of licenses. The first 
was on score of monopoly and the second the danger of 
excessive staking and locating of timberlands under a 
42-year renewal period. This latter he considered not 
serious, as the large proportion of good timber was al- 
ready staked. He considered that it would also prevent 
the aggravation of the present evil of forced logging in 
the 21-year period. 





NAVY DEPARTMENT AWARD OF BLACK 
CYPRESS CROSSTIES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4.—The navy department has 
made the following award: 

1,500 crossties, black cypress, Charleston yard, A. S. Bacon 
& Sons, Savannah, Ga. 
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- SASH, DOOR AND GENERAL MILLWORK TRADE AT INITIAL POINTS. 


The sash and door trade in Chicago has not yet re- 
covered from the holiday dullness, and up to the pres- 
ent time there has been little or nor carload business. 
The lack of this business, which is usually heavy dur- 
ing January, is explained by the sash and door men 
with the statement that the general unrest in financial 
cireles had had its effect in the smaller towns and the 
dealers throughout the country are inclined to be very 
conservative in their buying until they are unable to 
determine the extent of building operations in the 
early spring months. It is an admitted fact that 
stocks of all kinds, sizes and grades of sash and doors 
in country yards are much lighter than usual at this 
season, and as the orders now coming in are barely 
large enough to fill current orders manufacturers and 
jobbers are of the opinion that when the business 
which is usually distributed during two or moe 
months finally shall come it will be at one time. This 
will mean that on alli stock sizes the dealer will have 
to take his turn in having the goods shipped, and in 
all probability will have to pay higher prices than 
those which now prevail. 

The consensus of opinion among both manufacturers 
and jobbers is that the business for 1908 will be fully 
equal to that in 1907, if not larger. This will result 
in all the orders coming in in a much shorter period 
than they did last year, and prices will be affected to 
a certain extent. During the last week both manu- 
facturers and jobbers have met in Chicago and have 
discussed the situation thoroughly. It was generally 
admitted that trade at present is quiet, but it was 
said that should demand be normal this spring the 
factories would have trouble in filling orders and that 
prices must advance. 

Another fact that has given the market an ad- 
vancing tendency, in spite of the dullness, is that the 
manufacturers almost all bought their lumber at the 
high prices which prevailed six months or more ago, 
and many of them, having used up much of this stock 
are now anxious to dispose of their stocks at the old 
and many of them, having used up much of this stock, 
at the low lumber prices which can now be secured. 

The question of the adoption of the new list is not 
being discussed to any extent and probably will not 
be until spring business will open up in earnest. The 
list will then be given a thorough test by the manu- 
facturers, who are sending it out to all their cus- 
tomers. The jobbers are still working with the old 
list and say they will continue to do so. The list that 
will meet with most favor with the dealer will prob- 
ably be the one finally adopted by both branches of 


the trade. 
* * * 


According to reports the production of glass has 
increased to a considerable extent during the last 
week. The differences which have existed among 
the laborers on account of the scales which the re- 
spective organizations are trying to enforce are still 
in evidence, and a number of the manufacturing 
companies are still having difficulty in filling their 
forces. If the Amalgamated scale is signed the cut- 
ters and flatteners, as a rule, will refuse to work un- 
der it; and if the cutters’ and flatteners’ scale is rec- 
ognized the blowers and gatherers will refuse to work. 
Little, if any, change has been noticed in market con- 
ditions. The demand has not improved and most buy- 
ers are sending in orders for goods which they need 
for immediate use. In view of the labor difficulties 


and the number of factories closed down.it is very 
likely that a slight advance in prices will take place 
within the next thirty days. Spring business is be- 
ginning to open up, which will naturally result in 
an increased demand for window glass of all sizes 
and grades. Sash and door mills which have hesi- 
tated to order up to the present time now realize that 
if they delay longer it will be necessary to pay higher 
prices and will, therefore, send in their orders dur- 
ing the next thirty or sixty days. 


* 7 * 


With the exception of a slightly increased inquiry 
for stock goods, Kansas City sash and door people 
do not notice any change in conditions. January is 
usually a dull month and this will be no exception to 
the rule, although jobbers expect an improvement in 
the demand from the country after the 15th to 
20th of the month. Prices are not as firm as desirable 
as there is stiff competition for car lot business, and 
not a great deal of this kind of trade developing as 
yet. The planing mill trade,is quiet, but some esti- 
mates are being figured and the outlook is fairly en- 
couraging. 

’ * * #* 

Door mills at Buffalo, N. Y., still have plenty to 
do, as some of those in the eastern seaboard trade 
are reporting that they have two months’ business 
booked ahead. The local demand promises to keep up 
and is better. Lumber for doors is coming from points 
farther west, some of the mills now reporting the lib- 
eral use of Oregon spruce in that line. 


* * * 


The sash, door and blind trade at Baltimore, Md., 
is not active now and will probably not be for some 
time. Still, the mills have about as much work as 
they usually get at this season of the year and no 
distinctly unfavorable developments have manifested 
themselves. Plants are not being pushed in view 
of the natural decline in the activity of builders, but 
a fair amount of work is being done and the out- 
look for the spring is promising. 

* * * 


The sash and door and general millwork trade at 
St. Louis is still in badly demoralized condition, al- 
though there was an improvement in the volume of 
inquiries this week. But while inquiries were more 
numerous the shippers are not beguiling themselves 
into thinking that these inquiries will all lead to 
orders. They are taken with a generous dose of salt, 
so to speak, but doubtless some of the inquiries are 
bona fide, indicating a desire on the part of the con- 
sumer to post himself on prices in expectation of 
placing orders as soon as stock is actually in demand. 
There is practically no buying in this market. Now 
and then a shipper receives an order for a bundle or 
two for local building purposes, but in a buying sense 
the trade is as mum as the proverbial oyster. From 
reliable source comes the information that St. Louis 
has not shipped five cars of sash and doors and mill- 
work during the last thirty days. Plank at the fac- 
tories are still scarce but not sufficiently so as to cut 
any figure with the running of the factories if there 
were any demand. The manufacturers’ output at pres- 
ent is something like 4,000 doors a day. The normal 
output is 50,000. Out of about thirty planing mills in 
St. Louis only three are running at this time, the 


others all being closed. The owners are taking advan- 
tage of this shutdown to make necessary repairs. 
Prices are so demoralized as to make it impossible 
to make anything like an authentic quotation. But 
in spite of the gloomy situation at this time every 
one in the Mound City looks for an awakening of 
trade about February 1, and they all think that trade 
will be good the rest of the year. 
* * * 

Most of the plants in Minneapolis and St. Paul fac- 
tories have resumed work after the holiday shut- 
down, and are working with reduced forces, not ex- 
pecting any very active business for a couple of 
months. One or two are down altogether for a while, 
deeming it best to wait till demand pieks up and they 
know better where they stand. 

* * * 

A substantial increase has been noted in millwork 
in New York city, but few new orders have been 
received. There are good signs of substantial im- 
provement, and within a short time manufacturers 
will expect an increase in buying. Just now orders 
are confined to small lots and quick shipments, and 
there is as yet nothing to stimulate a large amount of 
buying. 

” * 7 

One of the representative distributing concerns in 
the central south this week presents to readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a partial review of its facili- 
ties for handling trade. Recently this organization, 
the St. Louis Sash & Door Works, greatly enlarged its 
equipment, this increase coming as a culmination of 
many improvements during recent years. The ability 
of the men in charge of its affairs has been of such 
character as constantly to broaden the territory in 
which it distributes its products, and the growth of its 
business has been made manifest from time to time 
by improvements and additions to the factory and 
warehouses. This concern today operates what its 
officers and those who have investigated it regard as 
a model planing mill and sash and door establishment. 
It has facilities for producing stock material of stand- 
ard quality, which enables it to compete for business 
with ‘any rival concern, and it is also equipped to turn 
out special work made of any wood in any design the 
customer may prefer. The range of planing mill 
products embraces everything from stock goods to 
hardwood flooring, special furniture, stair work, panel 
work of all descriptions, including specially designed 
ceiling, and a factory which turns out this range of 
products not only must be equipped with machinery 
and other facilities for their production but must have 
storage capacity and shipping facilities adequate to 
their needs if the company be a factor in the trade, 
Throughout its existence the St. Louis Sash & Door 
Works has been forging to the front. It not only has 
kept pace with others but has distanced many of them 

and now is looked upon as one of the strongest insti- 
tutions of its. kind in the central south. 





FOREST PRODUCT EXPORT TRADE OF A SOUTHERN TEXAS PORT. 


The lumber exporting business through the port of 
Galveston, Tex., during 1907 was not as large as the 
previous year. This was due to the facts that the demand 
from Europe was slack and that there was a protracted 
shortage of cars in which to transport the lumber to Gal- 
veston. It may also be said that the commodities re- 
ceived at Galveston during the early months of the year 
were to some extent blockaded at the port owing to lack 
of locomotives to move them. The ports of Port Arthur 
and Sabine were formerly embraced in this customs dis- 
trict, but they now form a new district. This has served 
to reduce the exportation figures which heretofore have 
been credited to Galveston. The export statistics for 


Galveston for the year are as follows: 
TIMBER, BOARDS ETC. 














MonrH— Feet. Value. 
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LAST THIRTEEN YEARS COMPARED. 














MontH— Number. Value. 
January $ 25,593 
February 7,937 
REE ns S085 s053 19,469 
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LAST FOUR YEARS COMPARED. 

YEAR— Number. Value. 
BEE 0.60040 b'0.00 65000 6bd00600608 8,647,394 $872,541 
GED haw ds0e ger ecewoeeeseebece 5,899,187 628,091 
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LOGS. 

MonTH— 1907. 1906 
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DOCBORRS ocd cccdccccescccedeces 101,404  c<cscose 
LAST FIVE YEARS COMPARED. 
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BEE. “36. 0.n 00600066000 065665 0000090660005 2606800 623,875 
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Charles M. MacDonald. 


Charles M. MacDonald, of LaCrosse, Wis., who for many 
years was one of the prominent figures in the lumber world 
at the time of the development of the industry in the north- 
west. died at his home in LaCrosse, January 7, at the age 
of 65 years. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Saley Advances Terpsichore as a Business Aid—Winter Straightening of Stock—How to Attract Feminine Trade—Proper 


SOCIABILITY AS A BUSINESS ASSET. 


It is believed by all of us who have not sand in our 
crops that sociability counts in nearly any calling 
of life. Jt certainly does in the retail lumber busi- 
ness; there are communities in which it is doubtful 
if a dealer would make his running expenses unless 
he mixed with his customers present and prospective. 
If he would not attend weddings, house warmings, 
picnics and barn raisings, help to lower the kegs and 
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“None of your two-for-a-cent kind.” 


aance with the ruddy cheeked Dutch girls his name 
would be mud. Unless he did this he would not be 
one of them and they would prefer to build their 
houses and barns of lumber that came from the yards 
of the dealers who would accept their sociability as 
well as their dollars. 

From the standpoint of custom this is all right, 
too. If there was so much German blood in me that 
I was a thoroughbred and I had lost sight of the 
jovial manners of my race, I don’t know what reason 
I would have to complain if my countrymen lost me 
by the wayside. When I was a big kid I was busily 
engaged in the laudable undertaking of earning the 
bread that made me grow instead of learning how 
to dance, but were I a German the proficiency would 
be overlooked if only the right spirit were shown. 
If a fellow did step on the girls’ feet- and didn’t 
know just how to grasp them when they were swung 
over the floor so their heels would crack, he would 
be forgiven if only he meant right and put muscle 
enough in it. If he was there to enjoy himself with 
the others and go right in and do the best he could 
all would be well. 

[ have missed by a hair’s breadth several of these 
social events and am hoping that some time lightning 
will strike nearer. In Dyersville, lowa, I could have 
had a time for your life if only I had stayed over a 
couple of days, and at this distance I wish I had. 
I had been making the rounds of the country with 
John Freymann; and what a country it is in there 
southwest of Dubuque. Agriculturally it is really a 
paradise regained. The farms are highly tilled, the 
houses and barns of high grade and well painted, not 
a staggering length of fence can be seen; poultry, 
children, fine horses and fine cattle are seen every- 
where, and such a condition can be accounted for in 
no other way than that 90 percent of the population 
are German. I have looked over this country some, 
and never have I seen a more prosperous farming 
country. When the girls would come out to the front 
door, right from the wash tub or butter bowl, with 
their sleeves rolled up, to sée Mr. Freymann’s fine 
team, physically they were none of your two for a 
cent kind that would wither at the first hot blast, 
but they were as husky as oxen, and that’s the 
kind that enjoy life. We who are obliged to live 
in two sections of the country every year in order 
to live at all, and nurse ourselves like big babies— 
we don’t enjoy life. We simply exist and are using 
all our efforts in trying to prolong our existence. We 
may talk about intellectual enjoyments and spiritual 
enjoyments, which are fine in their way, but as a 
steady diet the pleasure of living means much. And 
grind us as much as the thought may, nature will 
keep right on making her selections, winnowing the 
weak out as the chaff is winnowed from wheat, drop- 
ping the physically undeserving and crowning those 
who have strength as her worthy children. And, 
young man, this crown means a great deal. It means 
enthusiasm, the power to endure, vigor of mind and 
finally the goal. The results of heredity are as 
certain as mathematics. There are parents without 
Bumber whose progeny stand no more chance of 








winning the prizes of the world than a broken reed 
stands in a driving wind. You know from the pic- 
tures the artist makes of me how slim I am, and for 
the physique of some of the prize fighters I would 
give all my diamonds, old fiddles and all the money 
1 could borrow. 

The day I was out with Mr. Freymann we passed 
a fine barn that was under way, with a stone under- 
ground stable, the flooring of which was laid. ‘‘Go- 
ing to have a scurup here tomorrow night and you 
had better stay and come out with me,’’ said Mr. 
Freymann, but duty pointed its finger to an Lilinois 
town, and when the Dutch were dancing in the barn 
that Mr. Freymann sold Tom Bermingham and I were 
talking over matters in Galena, the town that has 
turned out so many great men. 

This is one instance of sociability that wins trade. 
I bet you $4 that in this stretch of country John 
Freymann dances so much through the building sea- 
son that he wears out a pair of taps a wonth. Then 
during the day he is busy selling lumber. The cogs 
of the two wheels mesh so well together that you 
would say they were both made for the same machine. 

There are phases of sociability in other sections 
of the country that are closely allied to the retail 
trade, but it wouldn’t surprise me if the editor thinks 
that this is enough about dancing in one issue of the 
paper. 

REARRANGING STOCK IN THE WINTER. 

We are told there is a time for all things, and no 
other time is so appropriate as winter for arranging 
a shed to our liking. I see a host of sheds first 
and last and not infrequently it is said that the 
arrangement of stocks is not just to suit and that when 
the owners get to them and have the time: they will put 
them in shape. 

The time to put stock in shape is when it is orig- 
inally piled in tne bins, and thus avoid a second 
handling, but it cannot always be done. A car of 





“What I will be when I get there.” 


stuff may come in and the bins where it belongs may 
not be vacant and then it may have to be displaced. 
Only in a few sheds is the stock piled in a manner 
that may be called logical; for instance, 2x4 piled 
in as many bins as there are lengths, each bin con- 
taining stuff that is two feet longer than the pre- 
ceding one; so with 2x6, and so on. In some yards 
siding and flooring are sized in this way, yellow pine 
and the other woods are separate, method being shown 
throughout. In other sheds it is hit and miss, with 
no definite system. In a bin I saw a few courses of 
sheathing at the bottom; on top of this was a thou- 
sand feet or so of maple flooring, and on top of the 
flooring some beaded ceiling—and there was no scar- 
city of bias, either. Evidently the dealer had the 
hit and miss habit. 

Moreover, we are creatures of evolution in the 
lumber business; or rather, we should be; that is, we 
are traveling along the road to a better knowledge 
of our business. Had we not undergone this process 
it is said we would now be monkeys—but as to that 
I expect tltat not one of us can say with certainty. 
Personally I am perfectly content that the scientists 
and theologians should wrestle with the question, and, 
honestly, in my humble opinion, not many of them 
know materially more about it than do the rest of 
us. It’s a debatable question or there would te no 
necessity for debating it. As possibly I may have 
remarked before, I care less than a rap where I 
came from, the question that most interests me be- 


ing where I am going and what I will be when I get 


there. 
As we grow in our business we see where changes 





Shed Foundations—Lessons in Yard “Help.” 


should be made. We see where we made mistakes 
when planning our yards and sheds. We have a 
4-foot center bin and wish it was nine, or we may 
have built it nine feet and now wish it was narrower. 
Not long ago I was in a shed which originally had 
the 9-foot bins and the owner had subdivided them. 
Very often subdivisions are seen. Right along I 
visit sheds the proprietors of which express the wish 
that the lower decks were higher or the upper ones a 
little lower. On the lower ones they bump their 
heads against the platform, and above they are 
obliged to reach too high. They are not satisfactor- 
ily proportioned. The building of a shed is precisely 
like building a house—when it is completed some 
change would’ be made by the owner were he to do 
it over again. 

These changes in our sheds cannot be made because 
it is winter, but the piles in the sheds can be re- 
arranged, if so desired. During the present winter 
many of them will be changed, one good reason being 
that there will be plenty ot time to do it. The force 
as a rule has time hanging on its hands. In mid- 
winter the days are shortened up, but to overcome 
this is why we strung our sheds with electric lignts. 
In the modern shed the full day can be worked in 
winter as well as summer, whereas it was once neces- 
sary to knock off in the shortest days by the: time 
the clock struck 5, while now we ean push the but- 
tons and work until 6. Electricity has lengthened the 
days, and in thousands of sheds there is piling and 
loading done which would not be done were it not 
for this mysterious light about which so little is 
known. 

Every retail lumberman who does not know how to 
manipulate his stock surely ought to know, and here 
is an instance touching on this subject that works 
right in with this rearranging of stocks in the win- 
ter: A dealer said he overhauled his stock from 
beginning to end, arranging it as he had wanted it 
for the last two years, and in doing the work his 
pickings, he thought, would come near paying the 
labor bill, ‘‘provided,’’ he added, ‘‘if I had had 
anything extra to pay.’’ 

This arranging stock in the winter is akin to 
cleaning house, inasmuch as we find out what we 
have. Figuratively we dig in the closets, garrets and 
maybe under the beds. from handling the material 
we learn what we have and how much of it. If a 
dealer does not have his stock in hand remarkably 
well there are boards with ‘‘Lost’’ stamped on them. 
Especially does this hold true in a high shed. A 
common type of shed in Indiana is floored over the 
alley, and not infrequently there is the second floor. 
When looking through the stock on this second floor 
the dealer halted in front of a pue of stuff, looked 
at it in a suspicious way for a moment, and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Thunder! I had a chance to sell tnat 
stuff last week.’’ He didn’t know he had it. The 
lumber that is lost in the sheds of the country would 
build a mansion. This stuff ought to be routed out 
of its hole. It isn’t the proper thing to miss fire 
on the sale of stuff that has grown so old on our 
hands that we have forgotten it. 

Rehandling stuff livens it up. Once repiled by a 
competent man it looks brighter. The dust gets 
shaken from it. The bad piling consequent upon 
the hurry of the season can be remedied. When right- 
ed up the stock would look several percent improved. 

Many things have been attributed to me that I have 
not said, hence I hope you will bear in mind that this 











"Think the place was made for her.” 
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is not an argument for every dealer to repile his 
Jumber this winter. I am simply talking about re- 
arranging the piles. Ana do you think that all the 
dealers whose stocks badly need such treatment will 
do it? Not on your life. Three years or more ago 
a yard hand who evidently would as soon work as eat 
said he had proposed to the boss to arrange the shed 
as it should be and the boss thought it wouldn’t be 
worth while. 


THE WOMAN’S PLACE TO TRADE. 


The ladies have their pet dry goods stores, and 
so they have their pet yards, and 1 should think the 
proprietors of these yards would feel a pride in the 
fact. If I were so good looking and polite and 
my office so clean and neatly arranged as to attract 
the ladies, it would make me feel mighty good. This 
department is read by a large number of ladies; 
often they tell me about it, and occasionally they 
write about it, and invariably I am glad to know it. 

‘*Yes, and a woman has more cheek than you can 
imagine,’’ remarked a dealer. ‘‘She will order a 
nickel’s worth of lime and ask that it be delivered, 
without fluffing a feather on her hat. Yes, and by 
Jinks! I have known her to stop at the door in a 
carriage and then ask that it be delivered.’’ I repeat 
this conversation, but it is not for the reason that it 
does my heart good to do it. A woman’s idea of 
business does not generally jibe with ours. She is 
not a business man, but her shortcomings are so few 
and her sterling character so pronounced that it does 
no credit to any man to pick away trying to discover 
some defect in her. Call us both trottin’ hosses and 
put us on the track together and she would come 
under the wire before we reached the half mile pole. 

While we are learning the ways of business—and 
let us bear in mind that many of us by paying our 
whole attention to them learn them none too well— 
she is rocking our babies, and what do you think 
would become of us if we should take care of a baby 
for just twenty-four hours? A hallowed picture in 
my memory is my best girl caring for those babies 
of ours for several years. Constant and loving at- 
tention, a heart that was swelling with anxiety when 
sickness came, up nights broken of rest, and during 
those years not a frown nor a fretful word, unruffled 
patience and sunshine all ‘the time. What kind of a 
job would we men make of it? Deliver a nickel’s 
worth of lime to them? Deliver them a spoonful 
if they want it. 

But ladies visit lumber offices for other purposes 
than to buy lime, and I must say it to our discredit 
that there are those they would avoid provided they 
wore dresses which had an affinity for dirt, or they were 
afraid of mice. Come to think it over, it does seem 
to me that I would want to keep my premises in 
such order that they wouldn’t frighten away the 
tidiest beings on earth. I wouldn’t want them to flee 
from my office and go to a better looking one to buy 
a front door. 

I wonder how many dealers consider this proposi- 
tion in its length and breadth. Speaking from my 
experience, they are few, or rather, but few act on it. 
There is one in Kansas, one in Illinois, one in Wis- 
consin—and that limits my vision. There are many 
nice offices, speaking in a general way, but only a 
few in which exclusive provision has been made for 
the ladies. In these few they can sit in easy chairs 
with their feet on rugs, with mirrors on the walls 
so they can adjust their hats. With such an outfit 
as this haven’t you an idea that a lady would pay a 
round profit on.a front door? She would pay any 
kind of a profit, for she would look no farther. She 
would think the place was made for her to fit, and a 
dollar of the old man’s money would look no larger 
than a dime. 

Front doors are a lady’s long suit. She may want 
to see the style of the inside door that is going into 
her house, and the transom windows, but principally 
the front door, and she can display all the taste of 
which she is master in selecting it. She sings 
with the bard: ‘‘I care not who builds the house 
so long as I can select the front door.’’ And she 
selects many a one under disadvantages. It was sev- 
eral years ago, and I have forgotten the locality. 
I was in an office when a lady stepped in and said 
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“The shape of a mild zigzag fence.” 


she wanted to look at front doors for ‘‘our house.’’ 
‘‘This way, please,’’ the dealer said, and he led 
the way through a passage in which a water pail 
was placed on a sloppy bench, dirty jumpers and 
old hats hung on the walls and other old truck was 
thrown in loose, and a broom hadn’t seen the place 
that spring. You ought, to have seen that woman 
pick up her skirts. You would think live snakes 
were around. 

The passage led to a small, dark wareroom and 
here the front doors were piled up against one an- 
other. The dealer tumbled them around the best he 
could, but he wasn’t to the pains to show them to 
any advantage. The lady looked on in sort of mute 
astonishment, and did not, so far as I heard, make 
any selection. Maybe she went to another yard—you 
couldn’t blame her if she did. She was not in a 
lady’s place to trade. What kind of a merchant have 
you an idea she thought that dealer was? She prob- 
ably didn’t say it, but I will bet something was run- 
ning through her head. If that man had been a girl 
that lady never would hire him as a domestic, as 
he would bring more dirt into the house than he 
would ever get out of it. 

We have only skimmed the surface of this sub- 
ject. To probe into it we would find it has a bear- 
ing to an extent that it will affect trade, and those 
matters which affect trade, particularly for the good, 
we cannot afford to neglect. I know well enough 
there are dealers who will think that a lady does 
not expect to come to a place where coarse lumber 
is sold and find a state of affairs that was arranged 
for her convenience. It wouldn’t hurt her though 
if she should find them so arranged, would it? And 


‘it might benefit the dealer who arranged them. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SHED FOUNDATIONS. 


The foundation of a shed, or, a man, means much. 
It is a question in my mind whether the foundation 
of man is improving, but I can hold up both hands 
and aver that over the land is spreading a higher 
appreciation of the way a shed should be supported. 
It might have been of interest had I kept tab on 
the various inefficient foundations I have seen under 
sheds. Among them were stones laid on the surface of 
the ground, the weight on them forcing them into the 
earth, leaving the lines of the roof the shape of a 
mild zigzag fence. Blocks which rotted out have 
been used. In many instances ihe builders thought 
that brick was the thing, and in a few short years 
the mortar deteriorated, rattled out and the brick 
gave way. Under the posts and corners of one shed 
in the east I saw boulders and they were so small 
and round that a section of the shed had slid from 








“Material less tangible than cement.” 


them. A shed that is not stoutly built and all the 
weight rests on the frame becomes wonderfully ac- 
tive at times and will heave to almost equal to a 
ship. 

— a dealer wishes for a different foundation 
under his shed, and many a one has put jackscrews 
under it to bring it back in line, and then built the 
foundation anew. On the other hand some lumber- 
men have gone to the other extreme and really put 
more money in their foundations than was necessary. 
The foundation of the shed of the Waterloo (Iowa) 
Lumber Company is probably sufficiently strong to 
support a 6-story factory. There is a shed in Mis- 
souri the foundation of which is several courses of 
solid stone masonry that would hold up a raiiroad 
bridge. In other places are foundations which are 
intended to outlast the generations. No doubt the 
dealers who have put in these heavy and expensive 
foundations some time may have, had trouble with 
sheds which wriggled around until they were dis- 
gusted, and I can see witn what satisfaction they 
said to their new ones: ‘‘There! blame you!. Now 
I have got you! Let’s see you get out of line!’’ as 
they looked over their work and pronounced it so 
good that nothing short of an earthquake would dis- 
turb it. 

There are lumber sheds which really are not lumber 
sheds further than that they shelter lumber, but build- 
ings which might answer for warehouses, or for stor- 
age of any kind, and these are underpinned as other 
buildings are, A novice going into a shed and seeing 


the alley space and the room space over the alley 
that is not occupied—all having the appearance of 
a frame over which a balloon might have been made 
—might naturally think that such a structure would 
not need strong foundation. In fact, if he was too 
green he might conclude that in the event of a storm 
a weight might be needed on top of it to hold it 
down. Load a shed with from 200,000 to 500,000 feet 
of lumber, however, and there are many tons which 
are constantly bearing down. No wonder that rough- 
ly laid stone and blocks are foreed into the ground. 

The modern foundation is cement in the shape of 
piers. These cement piers are built up from two to 
four feet below the surface of the ground, become 
as hard as Pharaoh’s heart, and are built where they 
will do the most good—one under each post. They are 
easily put in. It matters not whether a stone quarry 
or brick yard is within 100 miles of where the shed 
is built; given the cement and gravel all the material 
is at hand. When in these cement piers have a neat 
appearance. They are uniform in size and the ex- 
pense is not great. 

Ordinarily the expert shed builder would not ad- 
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“He is a pest.” 


vise resting the weight of the lumber in the lower 
bins on the frame, but would provide for these piles 
an independent foundation, preferably timbers rest- 
ing on the ground. I saw a shed that was just com- 
pleted and this idea was disregarded. ‘‘It would 
have been cheaper to have omitted the sills,’’ said the 
builder, ‘‘but these piers will hold up any weight that 
may be placed upon them, and this way I have plenty 
of ventilation under my lumber.’’ He was certainly 
right on the ventilation question. 

There is no danger that this mild wave in favor of 
cement for shed foundations will be headed off, as ce- 
ment is recognized as a construction material and is 
obtainable practically everywhere. The big majority 
of the retail lumbermen handle it, hence it is right at 
hand when wanted for piers to sustain the shed posts, 

‘“Speaking of foundations,’’ as a story teller might 
introduce his tale, the finest I ever have seen are in a 
little burg, Economy, Pa., where even the stones which 
support the narrow, slatted corn cribs are cut in pyra- 
midal form. This is one of the towns that were the 
homes of the Harmonists, a peculiar religious sect that 
practically has dwindled out of existence. Notwith- 
standing their buildings were erected on fine founda- 
tions their own foundations were unstable and their 
sect fell. If we wanted to draw a moral it would be 
easy to say that the success of our trade does not de- 
pend wholly upon the good cement foundations under 
our sheds; that there must be other foundations com- 
posed of material less tangible than cement but more 
important. 


TOLD BY A LINE YARD PROPRIETOR. 


‘*The man who employs forty men to manage that 
number of businesses may as well conclude in advance 
that he will have a variety, and to save himself disap- 
pointment he may as well decide in advance that not 
all of these men will be what you call thoroughbreds. 
When I opened my line I secured the best men I could 
and ever since the process of elimination has Leen go- 
ing on. In line yards it is all the time going; on, as 
I doubt if one man who owns twenty-five yaras would 
not agree to find a place for a capital man provided he 
positively knew he was such. He surely would shuf- 
fle things around so as to get him in. 

‘“Merely from the custom that is attached to it, rec- 
ommendations have some weight, but when I am read- 
ing one I am thinking how easy it is to get it. One 
of my old neighbors had a man in his employ who was 
so slow in learning that he thought he could better 
him and sent him away with a well written recom- 
mendation in his pocket. Throwing him out of a job 
was a kindness he wanted to show him, I suppose. A 
young man presented a recommendation the other day 
from a yard over in the eastern part of the state which 
said he was a good penman. That was the only quali- 
fication that was set down to his credit, yet if I had 
wanted a man just then I would have hired him ina 
minute. He was a decent looking fellow, and I think 
ZI can understand why he was recommended for his 
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good penmanship and nothing else. Some of our men 
have never taken any instruction in penmanship and 
consequently they are rather rocky. It might bother 
you to read the writing of one of the best men in my 
employ, but you would have no trouble after you be- 
came used to it, and he is so good in other respects 
that his bad penmanship is forgotten. Many of us are 
touchy on some particular thing. The yard man who 
gave this young man a recommendation as a good pen- 
man may be particular on that point. Maybe he is 
not good at reading writing and the patience was both- 
ered out of him. This young fellow wrote to suit him 
and he was going to let others know it. It is not im- 
probable that he was as good at other things as he 
was at the pen. 

‘*T have routed the idea that I can tell what there 
is in a man from the way he looks. That was once my 
standard—if I could see a man for a little time I 
could size him up. I don’t believe there is a man in 
the world who can do it. We may know if his ap- 
pearance is to our taste, but we don’t know what is 
in him. Four years ago I had an instance of this 
kind. A young man came in and said he wanted a 
job. He was ignorant of the lumber business and ex- 
pressed no desire to want to learn it. He was look- 
ing for work that would permit him to earn some 
money; that was the main thing. He told of a dozen 
different places he had worked and his own story 
would make him out a rolling stone. His frankness 


rather caught me. As the world. runs a man does not 
‘get much satisfaction when he asks a stranger about 
his habits, as he can hand out any sort of a story. 
This young fellow said he didn’t drink nor gamble 
but that he smoked and swore some when he was mad. 
I sent him over to one of my yards to help out the 
manager, expecting that I would be asked to pay him 
for about two weeks. But he hung like a dog to a 
root. He learned fast and I gave him all the pay he 
was entitled to. He was in the yard a year, and one day 
when I was over there he called me aside and said he 
felt competent to have a yard of his own to manage 
and wanted to know if I could give him one. I had 
known for some time that he had outgrown his place. 
My regular man there said he could teach him noth- 
ing more. I told him I would see that he had a yard 
as soon as possible and in two months he had it. He 
was an excellent manager. — All told, he was with me 
two years and a half and then he got it in his head * 
to go off to the Coast and I lost track of him. There 
isn’t a minute of the day or night when I would not 
be glad to hire him back. 

‘*Yes, there is some jealousy among the managers. 
In every line there is naturally the yard that has the 
largest sales and nine times in ten the man who has 
charge of it wants it known. The other men get hold 
of it and think that they could have done as well in 
his place, and no doubt many times they could. I 
shouldn’t pick as my best man the one whose sales 


are the largest. I have a dozen men who would sell 
as much lumber there as he does; still the only ob- 
jection I have to any pride he may feel over it is some 
dissatisfaction it may cause among the other men. I 
like to have my men take pride in my business. If 
some of their names were on the sheds in place of my 
own it wouldn’t make me feel bad. Running a few 
lumber yards is nothing of which any man should feel 
so blank proud. 

‘¢When I get a good man I want him to stay with 
me and, moreover, I want him to remain in the same 
town. This shifting men around isn’t what it’s 
cracked up to be. Whatever some may say to the con- 
trary, acquaintance is a good deal. When a competitor 
of mine in a town changes men I know 1 am glad and 
no doubt my competitor feels the same way about me. 
I am always looking after the man who wears. 

‘¢What quality do I regard as the most essential in 
a local manager? That’s a hard question to answer. 
Don’t know as it can be answered. A man who is no 
good on credits can pour money down a rat hole. Then 
I would avoid the dishonest man; not him alone who 
will steal, for I have never had much trouble-in that 
respect, but the man who does not know what the 
truth is. You take a manager who is given to stories 
that his customers don’t believe and he is a pest.’’ 





LUMBER PRODUCTS AND RESOURCES OF THE JAPANESE EMPIRE. 


Timber Largely Owned by Governor and Emperor—Conditions not Seriously Affected by Financial Affairs. 


Several lumbermen who within the last year or so 
have visited Japan have given testimony not calculated 
to support the ideas in regard to the timber resources 
of the empire which dispatches appearing in the daily 
press have created. The timber of the Japanese empire 
is found principally on Hokkaido island. It is owned 
largely by the government and the emperor. The ex- 
ploitation of the forest resources is carried on mainly by 
four concerns, although these are, of course, small lots of 
timber owned by individuals, a part of which comes 
onto the market from time to time in the form of round 
or hewn timber. 

Frank B. Stone, of Chicago, well known dealer in 
pine and hardwoods, returned from a three months’ 
visit to Japan, reaching Chicago New Year’s morning. 
Mr. Stone left the United States in the middle of Sep- 
tember and was abroad when the financial wind storm 
struck the country and caused some of its institutions 
to totter. He said the meager dispatches appearing in 
the English press of the orient kept him advised in re- 
gard to conditions, although giving few details. The 
effect of the situation in the United States was keenly 
felt in Japan and other oriental countries, being espe- 
cially observable in the silk industry and causing the 
silk exchanges, as they would be known in this country, 
to close for several days on account of the inability of 
exporters to secure cash on bills of lading. Conditions 
were still very unsatisfactory when Mr. Stone left 
Japan. Other lines of industry also were affected by 
the same cause, although lumber apparently was an ex- 
ception. 

Mr. Stone said the people of Japan have an exag- 
gerated idea of the extent and value of their forests, 
due in part at least to the general misrepresentation 
in regard to the forests of the United States being 
practically exhausted. 

The lumber products of Japan are marketed in China 
and Manchuria although occasional cargoes of timbers 
and ties are shipped to this country and also to Eng- 
land, Germany and Australia. During the last year 
a number of shipments were sent to the United King- 
dom and Germany, the bulk of which was shipped out 
in the log, although a small part of the cargoes were 
made up of sawn lumber. The government saw mill is 
equipped with German machinery and the superintend- 
ent of the plant was not very well satisfied with the 
service given. He stated that in all probability the 
new equipment which had been ordered would also 
come from Germany. He thought there would be a 
good opening for saw mill appliances produced by 
American concerns although the trade naturally would 
not be very great as there are only a few mills in the 
empire. 

Somewhat strange to relate, Mr. Stone said that lum- 
ber conditions had not been seriously affected by finan- 
cial affairs. The Japanese lumber merchants have a 
very high opinion of the value of their products and 
values are about in line with those prevailing in the 
United States, allowing, of course, for the difference in 
the character of the trade and the products. It is 
curious to note that the Japanese should feel that theirs 
is the only country which has any timber remaining, 
but “holding such a belief it is not strange that. they 
should feel inclined to ask a good price for it. The 
cost of production in Japan has increased very heavily 
of late years. Labor now commands 25 to 50 percent 
more than it did two years ago. This applies not only 
to the lumber industry but to many other classes of 
trade. 

Relative to the feeling of the Japanese people toward 
the United States, Mr. Stone said he did not feel com- 
petent to discuss this matter as the visitor is brought in 
contact principally with those who are anxious to please 
him and who, therefore, are not inclined to express their 
true sentiments. The Japanese government and those in 
charge of the industries of the country, however, are 
averse to the depletion of the labor supply caused by 
emigration to other countries. Whether this feeling 





will be strong enough to cause some restraint to be put 
upon the movement to the United States and elsewhere 
he was unable to say. 

During his stay in Japan Mr. Stone visited the for- 
ests of Hokkaido and says that country is very similar 
to any other timbered area, being rough and broken, 
with poor accommodations for travelers. The forests 
are not as heavily timbered nor is the timber as valuable 
as the great hardwood districts of the United States, 





FRANK B. STONE, OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


although, of course, there is some good oak, ash and 
other hardwoods on the island. Mr. Stone gave substan- 
tially the same report in regard to. the quality of the 
timber as did his agent, A. S. Duckworth, who visited 
Japan during the summer of 1906, the report of whose 
observations was printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
the latter part of that year., 





Visits Chicago En Route to Southwest. 


George F. Willis, sales manager of the Clark Bros. 
Company, of Belmont, N. Y., was in Chicago last week 
on his way to the southwest. He expects to visit old 
customers‘in Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas and to in- 
troduce fhe Clark Bros. machinery in sections where it 
has hitherto been little known. While in Chicago on 
Friday last he closed a $17,000 contract for a small but 
complete band mill to go into northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. The mill is bought by the Pennsylvania Coal 
Company, of New York city, with the idea of utilizing 
the timber on its coal lands; while the mill will be 
operated and its ptoducts handled by the Joyce-Watkins 
Lumber Company, of Chicago. Mr. Willis says that the 
Clark Bros. shops have been busy right through the dull 
times, which have not been dull times nor hard times 
in that: business. There has been a flood of small orders 
from saw mills which are taking advantage of the shut- 
down to install new machinery. Among the orders have 


‘©been a number for the Clark carriages, which ‘the manu- 


facturers claim to be the best in the country and on 
whith they think they have the largest trade. The shops 
are employing nearly 500 men in the saw mill machinery 
department and look to a steady improvement in busi- 
ness from now on and for an increase in the number of 
large orders for projects which have been: postponed 
during the financial stringency, 


ARTHUR MOORE SAILS FOR ENGLAND. 


Arthur Moore, of James Moore & Sons, Ppty. Ltd., 
of Melbourne, Australia, whose presence in the United 
States has been already noted in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, returned to Chicago this week from an in- 
teresting visit of a month in Wisconsin. He made 
his headquarters at the Eau Claire Club in Eau Claire 
and visited the mills and camps in that vicinity, 
making a close study of the milling and logging op- 
erations in that part of the country. He came back 
with warm praises of the Wisconsin lumbermen for 
their hospitality, declaring he had never passed a 
more delightful month than his sojourn in that state. 

Mr. Moore will sail from New York Saturday, 
January 11, for Liverpool and will proceed at once 
to London, where he expects to meet his brother, 
Louis Moore, January 17, They will then proceed 
to Norway and Sweden on a business trip. The latter 
part of February the two brothers will visit the 
United States. They will proceed to their home in 
Australia after inspecting logging methods in the 
northern woods. 

Louis Moore, a brother of Arthur, has been in Si- 
beria for some time looking after the interests of the 
Oriental Timber Corporation, an auxiliary Moore con- 
cern. This corporation has secured a concession from 


- the Russian government by which it will take 30,- 


000,000 feet of timber a year out of Siberia from a 
point 900 miles north of Vladivostok and transport it 
by steamer to Melbourne, a distance of approximately 
8,000 miles, or about twenty-five days steam. At 
Melbourne a new mill is to be erected in which the 
30,000,000 feet of timber imported in the shape of 
logs will be not merely manufactured into lumber 
but nearly all of it will be dressed into flooring ete. 
The stock will very largely take the place of the man- 
ufactured floorings, ceilings ete. that James Moore & 
Sons have been importing from Norway and Sweden 
in the past. As there is a heavy duty on manufac- 
tured stock brought into Australia and unmanufac- 
tured logs are admitted free, the feasibility of the 
operation will be recognized. . 

This large operation presents incidental discom- 
forts, however. At the port of shipment 900 miles 
north of Vladivostok there is open water but four 
months in the year—July, August, September and 
October. The entire 30,000,000 feet must be shipped 
during that period. The question of labor is also an 
interesting one as the natives, who are partly Mon- 
golian, are largely fishermen and sable hunters whose 
wants are few and ambitions less. They are able to 
catch enough fish in two months to last them in a 
frozen state for a year, so their problem of living is 
not a serious one. It is related that on one occasion 
Louis Moore desired to make a trip overland but 
so shifty is the native labor and so reluctant to leave 
its home that during the twenty-one days’ drive he 
had in his employ not less than 105 different drivers. 

The Oriental Timber Corporation, however, has the 
enterprise well launched. About 18,000,000 feet of 
logs are already at the water’s side and the concern 
is preparing to make its first 30,000,000 feet shipment 
this year. In the meantime the new mill at Melbourne 
will be erected with all reasonable speed so as to be 
ready to take care of this heavy importation hence- 
forward. 


OVERCHARGE CASE REFERRED TO INTER- 
STATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 9.—Complaint has been filed 
with the Tennessee Railroad Commission against the 
Virginia & Carolina and Beaver Dam railroads, claim- 
ing that they make overcharges on shipments of coal 
from Virginia mines to Crandull, Tenn., a distance of 
about thirty-five miles. This being an interstate ship- 
ment, it was not within the jurisdiction of the Tennessee 
commission .and. the complainant. has. béen referred to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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BATILE ROYAL OVER LUMBER RATES. 


Continuation of Report of Hearing Before Interstate Commerce Commission on Coast Lumber Rate Ad- 
vance—Conclusion of J. J. Hill’s Cross-Examination—Running Report Carried Down 
to Last Day’s Session, Which Will Be Given 


Last week’s report of the testimony of President 
Howard Elliott, of the Northern Pacific Railroad, ended 
with his direct examination and the report now takes 
up his cross examination by Attorney Teal. 


Q. In connection with the operation of the Northern 
Pacific railway since its reorganization in 1897, has it 
been remunerative as a whole or not? A. Well, since 
1897 the owners of the securities of the Northern Pacific 
have received 4.23 percent per annum in return. 

Q hen you state that they have received that as a 
return, please state definitely what you mean? i 
mean payments for stock dividends for the period since 
the receivership have averaged 4.23 percent on .the part. 

. The bonds were issued on a basis of 6 percent, were 
they not? A. Yes,'sir. 

Q. And the bonds were taken into your reorganization, 
were they not? - I am not familiar with the history 
of the road at the time of the reorganization. 

Q. There has been no default on interests? A. No, sir. 

Q. Now state the stock, have the stockholders re- 
ceived any dividends? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much in 1907. A. Seven percent. 

Q. How much 1906? A. Seven percent. 

Q. How much 1905? A. I think it was 7 percent. 

Q. When did you commence paying 7 percent divi- 
dend? <A. In 1904. . 

Q. And prior to that time, from 1900, what did you 
pay? A. In 1900 3.48 percent, in 1901 4 percent, in 1902 
5.48 percent, in 1903 6.5 percent. 

. And so since 1903 you: have been substantially on 
the 7 percent basis? A. Yes, sir. 

2. Is that the only benefit that the stockholders of 
the Northern Pacific have received out of its earnings 
and operations? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you consider the improvement and betterment 
of the road, and increasing terminal facilities, and in- 
crease of equipment and the gathering together of large 
surplus funds of any value to the stockholders? <A. I do. 
It is a valuable property, but they have not received a 
dollar in payment. Their property is in much better 
condition than it was. : 

Increase of Earnings. 

. I will ask you whether or not these earnings have 
not materially increased since the road was reorganized’ 
A.. Yes, sir. 

. I will ask whether your net earnings have not in- 
creased? A, es, sir. 

. I will ask you whether your earnings for a mile of 
road have not increased? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And your loads per car? A. Yes, sir. 

A: And your grades have been reduced? A. Some of 
1em. 

Q. Now, then, I will ask whether the percentage of 
empty movements have increased or decreased since 
1900? A. It has decreased. 

Now, then, I will ask you on the question of your 
percentage of operating expenses to earnings, if you re- 
member what they are for, the Illinofts Central. A. I 
don’t know. 

Q. Are they not very much less? A. I don't know. 

Your percentage of operating expenses have in- 
creased largely since when? A. Our percentage for the 
year ending June 30, 1907, including taxes, were 58.5 
percent of our earnings, and we think that pretty high. 
It was something like 8 percent higher than the previous 
year. We thought that was perhaps due to the very 
severe winter; but for the four months from July 1 to 
October 31, with the best weather conditions and with a 
good many improved facilities, operating expenses had 
gone up to 59 and a fraction percent as compared with 
51 and a fraction percent last year. 

. But even though you were loaded with this dif- 
ficulty of severe weather on your road, you have been 
carrying a great deal of traffic, have you not, and your 
ears have been doing a very excellent service? A. 
don’t call it very excellent; we have done better than 
many. 

. Did you not issue this statement in which you 
stated that you were carrying more freight per mile 
than the average? A. I don’t think that we are carry- 
ing near enough to serve the community. 

_ Q. In connection with your road at the present time 
+t is interested in building this north bank railroad? A. 
es, sir. 

Q. That will relieve the congestion? <A. Yes, sir, we 
hope so. 

Q. That will give you a double track from Portland 
Seattle, will it not? A. No, 1t wi give us an alternate 
line, but that and a double track are different things. 

Q. Now, in your comparison with the Illinois Central, 
what was it based upon, hauling over the mountains? 
A. Yes, sir. 

- It was not based on the haul on the north bank of 
the river? A. No, sir. 


Was. it based. on ant decrease in the grades? A. .- 


It was all on the new grade. 
There are a number of other improvements between 
Spokane and Missoula that would very greatly increase 
the capacity of your line? A. hey are in progress now. 
_Q. .And.expected to be completed within a reasonable 
time? A. We hope to’have them done by August, 1908. 
Q. And those reports that were filed in the Portland 
gateway case show how you can under your increased 
facilities handle lumber traffic without having it diverted 
to the Harriman system? A. don’t know what reports 
were filed in that case. 


Sources of Cash. “bite 


Counsel Teal announced that he would offer in the 
general exhibit a report dated June 14, 1967, news 
connected with the Portland gateway case and written 
by J..G.. Woodworth. 


-.Q. .You stated that your road had spent $75,000,000 in 
increasing and bettering its facilities? A. Yes. 

Q. Did that come from earnings or new money? A. 
Well, I can best explain that by giving you a brief. state- 
ment of the sources from which the Northern Pacific is 
enabled to get money. Some of this came from .earnings 
and when the property was turned over by the reorgan- 
ization committee they gave the company $5,000,000 in 
cash and $4,000,000 in bonds, which were afterward sold 


for $2,000,929, and we had a provision in the mortgage . 


which allowed. the company to expend $1,500,000 a year 
for eleven years and give bonds therefore, and in addition 
that the company was entitled to use a certain amount of 
the net proceeds of the sale of its land grants for making 
any addition to the property. Our credit was exhausted 
and we could not borrow more money, so that the money 
that had gone into the Northern Pacific in the last ten or 
eleven years has come from that $5,000,000 of cash and 


the sale of $4,000,000 of bonds for $2,000,929 
= issue of $1,500,000 pa 4h} 


,000 in bonds and the proceeds of the 
land grant. In acquiring other properties other bonds 








were issued or assumed. 
shows every dollar. 

Q. Irrespective of the amounts you have mentioned, 
has there not gone into this statement of maintenance 
ry structures and equipment over $100,000,000 since 1907? 


We have a statement that 


‘ Oo, sir. 
Q. If your reports show that they are wrong? A. That 
is my judgment. 

Q. I will ask you whether or not in addition to the 
charges made to operating expenses if since 1897 and to 
including June 30, 1906, there has not been appropriated 
from earnings and spent on betterments $26,810,593 or 
thereabouts? A. I cannot state as to the exact sum. 
We have taken and put into our property from the total 
net increment back into the property since the receiver- 
ship approximately $32,000,000 in order to increase the 
capacity of the property and to try to furnish an adequate 
amount of transportation. We spent every dollar from 
bonds and land grants and in addition we put $32,000,000 
of the stockholders’ money into the property. We would 
have been justified in paying it in dividends. 

). is $32,000,000 you say you could have put into 
dividends, but you were paying 7 percent dividend? A. 


es. 
¥ . And since 1903 in about the same proportion? A. 
We have been paying all that we could. 

Q. And it came from the earnings? A. Part of it. 

It has been the custom of the Northern Pacific in 
the betterment of its property to make an appropriation 
for improvements each year? A. Yes. 

. And that was in addition to the amount charged 
into operating expenses? A. Yes, some of it was. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session. 


This ended the Wednesday morning session, and the 
cross examination was resumed in the afternoon session 
as follows: 


Mr. Teal—In order to get a fair idea of the operations 
of the road I will ask you a few questions: Taking the 
year 1907 paid 7 percent dividend that year? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And after the payment of dividends you carried to 
profit and loss something over $12000,000? <A. I don’t 
remember. 

I am reading from the reports? A. Yes, that is 


right 

Q. That year you also charged out of that amount 
— $6,000,000 for depreciation of equipment? A. About 
that. 

Q. And that left you with a surplus of something in 
onaens of $44,000,595? <A. Yes, with a credit to profit 
and loss. 


Counsel asked further questions on various reserve 
funds which led Mr. Elliott to make a voluntary ex- 
planation of various funds, such as an insurance fund 
for carrying its own fire insurance etc., these various 
funds totaling up a total of $53,250,934.09, being an 
accumulation of eleven years, an excess of earnings 
over expenses for that period together with miscel- 
laneous sources of revenue. He stated that of this 
sum $31,716,855.59 had been put into fixed property 
in order to increase the transportation services of the 
road. The difference between these two sums, or some 
$21,000,000, represents the excess of current assets over 
current liabilities, the current assets being $37,000,000 
and the liabilities $16,000,000. Of the $53,000,000 re- 
ferred to the witness stated that some $13,000,000 have 
been accumulated from miscellaneous sources and not 
from freight and passenger earnings, from which dur- 
ing this time the accumulations were some $40,000,000. 
The witness further made the following statement: 


Reserve Fund. 

The reserve fund is simply a balance. The property is 
not in as good a condition as it should be and in the 
last four, five or six years we have not always been able 
to do as much work as we would like to have done. 
Now the time has come when we are going to do all this. 
That reserve fund is a protection for the stockholders 
not only but also of the property. That insurance fund 
we have been accumulating by carrying the cost of in- 
suring our property, but we may have one big fire that 
would wipe out a whole lot. We do not think it is any- 
thing to be ashamed of that we have got a reasonablee 
insurance fund. We have $13,000,000 to represent a 
working capital and it is not an excessive working cap- 
ital; it is all in our reports and anybody can figure ee out. 

Commissioner Prouty—You'said, or Mr. Teal said, that 
you charged off $6,000,000 by reason of ‘depreciation of 
equipment, why was that? A. We charged it right 
against our income and profit and loss to reduce the 
book value of our equipment by that amount. 

. Does that: represent an actual transaction? A. 
Simply a book value. We have made a very elaborate 
ealculation takin into account all replacements and 
have tried to apply the principles as laid down by your 
commission. You have not made an arbitrary ruling, but 
said that there should be an allowance in round figures 
of 6 percent per annum. We have brought the book value 
of our equipments down as nearly as we knew. 


Then ensued quite a long series of questions and 
answers upon Mr. Elliott’s statement that the surplus 
statement included large sums which had really been 
extended in improving the property. Commissioner 
Prouty took a hand in questioning the witness along 
this point, although’ it was suggested by railroad coun- 
sel that this was all shown in the reports. Commis- 
sioner Prouty responded: . 

These reports are one thing in Wall Street and another 
thing somewhere else. As long as we have Mr. Elliott 
here we would like to hear what he ‘has to say about it. 

Following this line of questioning which developed 
nothing further than that all of these facts could be 
computed from the company’s financial reports, Mr. 
Teal took up another subject as follows: ’ 

Q. The Northern Pacific: has a large and valuable land 
grant left yet? A. es, sir. 

Q. a the proceeds.are going to create a sufficient 
fund for the retirement of the bonds and the balance in 
the way of fixed improvements? <A. Yes, sir. ‘ 

Q. And in 1906.you sold land at $8 an acre?. A. I 
know we sold some at $8. When I went with the com- 


pany we stopped the sale of lands, for we thought it was 
unwise to continue their sale. 


Next Week. 


Q. Would you say that at about $4 to $8 an acre the 
amount would be $40,000,000? A don’t know: that I 
can give an intelligent expression as to the cash value. 
And there were valuable coal lands and it was 
stated before the commission that they were valued at 
$50,000,000? A. We made a tabulation. 
Commissioner Prouty—What do you claim about land 
grants, do you claim that the company is answerable 


that ‘is a matter that should be considered in reducing 
rates. 
ae ener Prouty—You may put that into your 
rief. 

. You are familiar with Mr. Hannaford’s letter in 
connection with the change in rates? A. No, sir. 

You never saw it? A. I may have. 

He suggested that one of the reasons for the ad- 
vance was the empty haul west and that seemed to be the 
larger reason why the rates were advanced; is that the 
case with your road? A. It is not the sole reason; it is 
one of them. 

Q. In this 10-cent advance to St. Paul he states in his 
letter that under that that the empties would probably be 
moved west and make the rate reasonably profitable, 
would you consider that to be the case? A. It will put 
us in a much better position to bear the burden, 


Cross Examination By Mr. Wimbish. 


Q. Mr. Elliott, referring to your oriental trade, what 
is the proportion of tonnage of that business on your 
line relative to your entire tonnage, and if you can I 
would be glad if you will give me the proportion in each 
direction going west and east? A. The oriental tonnage 
is very smail. For the fifteen months ending June 30 
the westbound oriental tonnage was 46,000 pounds. 

What was the eastbound? A. I have.not got that. 

Commissioner Prouty—Is it greater or less? A. I think 
it is rather less, but I am not quite sure. I would not 
want to testify about that. 

Q. Can you tell me what is the revenue per car on 
oriental goods from Tacoma and Seattle to St. Paul? A. 
I can not. 

Q. Can you give me the rate on that traffic? A. I 
can not. 

Pa Can you give me the rate per ton mile? A. No, 
sir. 

Q. Do you carry it at a cheap rate or high rate? A. 
A cheap rate. 

Q. Is it as cheap as lumber? A. I don’t know. 

Q. Is it above or below the average of operating ex- 
penses or the average rate per ton mile from all traffic? 
A. I have never seen any figures. My judgment would 
be it would be the average rate per ton per mile of our 
business as a whole. : 

Is not that traffic preferred in that you give it 
equipment when you don’t supply equipment for the 
lumber traffic? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Has there been any shortage at all in the movement 
of that traffic. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By whom is the unloading of the goods done from 
the ship and by whom the loading on the cars, is it at 
the expense of the railroad company? . Lam not clear 
about the details of that. My recollection is that we have 
a contract with some firm who handles the stevedore 
business. 

2. Do you know who pays the expense? A. 
we do. 


I think 


Lumber Tonnage. 

Q. Can you give me the amount of tonnage of lumber 
from the Pacific coast eastbound for the year 1906 or any 
other year? A. No, sir. 

You know, however, that lumber tonnage has ex- 
ceeded your capacity to handle? A. In the last eighteen 
months, yes. 

Q. Is not the lumber industry in Washington one of 
the principal industries? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does it not contribute very materially to the popula- 
tion and prosperity of that state? A. I think it does. 

Q. Have you had any interest having a larger volume 
of goods coming in to supply those engaged in the lumber 
business and its allied industries? A. Miscellaneous traf- 
fic, of course. What would we live on? 

Q. Can you give me relatively or approximately the 
amount of tonnage of products originating on the Pacific 
coast other than lumber? A. No, sir. I have not posted 
myself in detail about those figures. 

. Do you know about canned fish? A. 
handle some. 

Do you know the revenue per car? A. No, sir. 

Q. You spoke about the cost of operation; does not the 
Northern Pacific buy its lumber and car material cheaper 
than other roads in other parts of the United States? A. 
I don’t know. I know a great many other roads buy on 
the Pacific coast; I presume they pay what we pay. 

Q. But you have no transportation charges? A. No. 

Q. Have you your own coal mines to supply you with 
fuel? A. Yes, sir. They supply us, with a large part of 
our fuel, not with all of it. 

. Is not your charge for labor as_low or less than 
that, so far as you know, of other roads in the country? 
A. I think our charge for labor on the whole is higher 
than in any part of the United States, except, perhaps, 
on part of the Southern Pacific line in California and 
Arizona. 


I know we 


Q. Do you. know the average operating ratio of the 
roads in the United States? A. No, sir, I can not state it. 

Q. Do you know whether yours is above or below the 
average? A., Below the average. We don’t know what 
this year will show. 

. Mr. Elliott, I know you desire to be fair in your 
testimony. This morning you compared the topography 
and figures relating to your road with the Illinois Central. 
The Tilinois Central is practically a water grade road, is 
it not? A. Their profile shows that they have a number 
of rises and falls. 

Q. Do you know any road in the United States of equal 
distance that has less average grade? A. I should say 
the New York Central. 


Counsel then asked the witness about several other 
lines with whose grades, however, he was not familiar, 
and so could not make comparison. Asked regarding 
the Canadian Pacific, he said that he had never been 
over the- road, but had seen its profile and that they 
had some mountain grades that were higher than those 
on the Northern Pacific. 

Mr. Wimbish stated that he would like very much 
to have prepared for the Canadian Pacific, which is 
one.of the railroad defendants in the case, a state- 
ment similar to that which Mr. Elliott had offered 
for the Illinois Central and the Northern Pacific. He 
stated that the complainant would bear the expense of 
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preparing such a tabulation if the commission had 
any experts who could do the work. Commissioner 
Prouty replied that the commissioners were familiar in 
a general way with the relative characteristics of the 
two roads in all respects that would be shown by 
such a chart and did not think it necessary to go to 
that trouble. The defendant had evidently selected 
the Illinois Central for comparison, the commissioner 
stated, because that road had been quoted by the 
complainant in the matter of rate per ton mile. 
The cross examination of witness was resumed. 


Increased Cost of Empty Car Haul. 

Q. Mr. Elliott, as I understand it one of the reasons 
why you thought this rate should be advanced is because 
of the increase of cost owing to the empty car haul? A. 
I did nét say that. 

But is that one of the reasons? A. 
the increase in cost. 

Q. Did that contribute to the increase of cost? A. It 
is a factor, of course. 

Q. Do those conditions exist now? A. No, not today. 

Q. Haven’t you cars that you could employ in this lum- 
ber traffic? A. I could not say, we are having a good 
movement of eastbound business from the Pacific coast 
today. 

Q. Could you eliminate the lumber traffic without add- 
ing. materially to the cost of other traffic? A. Not all 
of it. 

Q. You think you might limit it as far as there is a 
congestion of traffic? A. We think the lumber business 
has been so great that it has added to the cost of our 
operations and hampered us generally; had there been 
less the results would have been better. Just now that 
condition is relieved. 

Do you think lumber is entitled to a very low rate? 
A. Yes, sir. 
. Can you ascertain the cost of carrying lumber as 
commodity? A. No, sir. 
Q. So that you don’t know whether you carry below 
the = of the service or not? We can not tell 
exactly 

Q. The building of this new road will much reduce 
the cost of handling your freight? A. art of it. 

What proportion do you think you could carry 
around by that road? A. We shall probably send that 
way all business from the Grays Harbor district, and the 
South Bend district will go to Vancouver. 

Q. How about the lumber from Tacoma? A. We 
haven’t worked that out in our own minds yet. 


Average Rates Per Ton Mile. 

Commissioner Prouty—I sent out for the report of Bos- 
ton & Maine and I find that the average rates are $1.16 
per ton mile and their operating expenses are 74 percent 
of the gross income. Your income is $.806 per ton mile 
and your operating expenses are 50 percent. How do 
you account for the fact that their rates are high, but 
that their operating expenses are higher? I can only 
give you the benefit of my judgment on that. They 
don’t have very big grades. 

Commissioner Prouty—The great majority moves over 
a very good grade? A. They have some pretty heavy 
er: ides in the mountains. 

Q. They don’t get much traffic in the mountains? 
A. The Fitchburg division has pretty good grades. Then 
they have a great many of what we call in the west 
small engines, so that their train load is a very small 
one. Also they have a very large amount of branch line 
service and light passenger train service, and they have 
what I referred to that they are in an old, pretty well 
settled part of the country, where their miscellaneous 
expenses are high for crossings and watchmen and things 
of that kind. 

I see their average loading is about 200 tons freight 
per mile. Yours is about 400. Would that account for 
any part of the difference? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In other words if the traffic is of such a character 
that you can put it into heavy trains you can move 


The reason was 


traffic much cheaper than in the case of short haul 
traffic? A. That is correct and you are also able to 
give the public more transportation if you have heavier 


trains to move on the road. 

Q. This lumber traffic may be hauled in 
almost the entire distance? <A. I suppose 
trains are principally lumber. 

So that the percent of the expense of other traffic 
would not necessarily be decisive as regarding this traf- 
fic? A. Not necessarily. I think that the cost of han- 
dling grain and coal in heavy trains is no higher than 
the cost of handling lumber. 

Q. That depends upon whether it is handled in solid 


solid trains 
so; many 


train loads to full engine load, does it not? That is 
pretty good business? A. First rate. 
Q. So that it is all a question of conditions? A. You 


have got to take all of that into consideration. 

Now your train mile cost is given in this report 
as about $1. 50; what enters into that? <A. The train 
mile cost is arrived at by charging i to the cost of 
freight service those items that obviously are for freight 
accounts, such as wages of freight engineers. Indivisible 
items like miscellaneous salaries and station service are 
divided on the basis of the number of freight train miles 
compared with the number of passenger train miles, 
which is an arbitrary division. 

Operating Expenses. 

Q. Does not the operating expenses include both pas- 
senger and freight trains? You give here the operating 
expense at $1.46 a mile. That is the cost of operating 
all your trains, freight and passenger and everything 
else? presume it is. I thought you were trying 
to get at some arbitrary rules for apportioning the cost 
between freight and passenger service. 

The question I am trying to get at is this: Does 
the cost per train mile, as shown by’ your reports, neces- 
sarily mean the actual cost of moving a train of this 
lumber, or would that cost be greater or less? A. That 
is the average cost. The cost of moving a train of lum- 
ber might be greater or less, depending on circumstances. 

. You say it is. not possible to show how much it 
costs to haul this lumber. Would not it be possible to 
show approximately how much it costs to haul a train 
load? Could not you take a train out of Tacoma and 
give the cost of handling that train to St. Paul? A. We 
could give that for one train, of course, but the next day 
it might cost more. One day we had a train run away 
on the mountain. What you have got to know is your 
averages. For the one train we could of course state 
wages and fuel, but it would apply only to. the day and 
would not be the entire cost. 

It would not be the entire cost, certainly not; but 
J was wondering whether it would be of any value in 
determining the cost of that traffic. 

Mr. Teal—In connection with the cost now of opera- 
tion is not the tendency in general under present con- 
ditions toward a decline of prices on supplies and also in 
wages? <A. There has been some decline in wages of 
common labor, but no decline so far effective in prices 
we are paying for material. Our contracts for 1908 were 
on_ as high prices as for 1907 

. You would not say as a business proposition that 
the price for the railroad and the wages paid railroad 
employees and others would remain up while everything 
else would drop in the country? A. I doubt very much 
whether the wages paid those in what are called the 
organized trades will show any reduction, unless the 
times grew very much worse. 

Q. How about supplies? A. I think there will be a 
fall. In wages the ordinary arrangement is supposed 
to be for a year; either side can give thirty days’ notice. 
In the last few years we have had notices for advance 
in between the yearly date. I doubt if any reductions 


can be made unless general conditions in the country 
shall be very much worse than they are today. I don’t 
think the labor organizations would stand for it. I do 
mot know that they should. 

Redirect examination by counsel for railroads was 
directed to establishing the fact that trainloads were 
not moved in solid trains through from Tacoma to 
eastern destinations because the different engine divi- 
sions varied in their maximum grades so that in each 
division the engine was loaded heavier or lighter than 
in the preceding division, which necessitated the add- 
ing of ears to the train or the removal of cars from the 
train to correspond to the maximum loading capacity 
of the locomotives for that division. Regarding their 
grain business the witness stated under questioning 
that it also moved largely in solid trains, although 
usually in not so heavy trains as did lumber. Counsel 


*ealled attention to the fact that in 1903 the average 


car movement was 9414 miles per day, and in 1906, 
36 miles per day, and asked if this increased the ex- 
pense. The witness, of course, replied that it did, 
because it did not get the same service of the car 
equipment. This line of examination brought out 
the fact that a locomotive consumed coal while stand- 
ing on a side-track, and that the lumbermen were 
largely responsible for this because of having given 
the railroad more freight tonnage than it could move 
to advantage, resulting in the necessity of charging 
a higher freight rate to compensate the railroad for 
having been thus imposed upon. 


Cross Examination By Mr. Wimbish. 
At the time of this congestion did the weather con- 


ditions have anything to do with that? A. hey ac- 
centuated it very much. . 
f you had more traffic than your capacity, why did 


you object to opening the 
did not. 

. You said in your direct examination this morning 
that you met the Jumbermen in Washington who were 
urging you to give them lower rates? A. Yes, sir. 

And that some said that they preferred better 
facilities instead of low rates. Did anyone tell you that 
except ex-Governor Clough? A. I don’t know; it was 
several years ago. 

Q. Are we to understand from your testimony that the 


Portland gateway? A. 
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Northern Pacific was not opposed last summer to open- 
ing the Portland gateway for shipments of lumber? A. 
We made a proposition to the so called Harriman system 
that we would turn it over to them. 

When you speak of the congestion when there were 
5, 000 cars loaded with lumber, was that at the time when 
the main line track was out? It was approximately 
the condition when business backed up heavily as a 
result of our inability ‘to transport freely. 

Q. And you had no connections for quite a time be- 
tween Tacoma and east of the mountains? A. think 
several weeks all told. 

. And no freight movement? A. We sent some by 
way of Portland. 

Nathaniel B. Hinkley, public accountant, was the 
next witness, and stated that he had at various times 
been auditor of the Chicago, Burlington & Northern, 
and assistant general auditer of the Chicago Great 
Western. He presented a number of exhibits show- 
ing comparisons between various roads, showing the 
cost of moving and loading a car one mile, showing 
the tons of grade moved one mile for $1 paid for 
fuel, tons of grade moved one mile for $1 paid for 
maintenance of way, the proportion of passenger earn- 
ings to gross earnings, the cost of moving loaded cars 
one mile. 

Cross-Examination by Mr. Teal. 

. Is this statement showing the cost of moving a 
loaded car one mile intended by .you to show ap- 
proximately the cost? A. Only relatively. 

Q. What do you mean? A. It includes passenger 
expense. 

Then you have taken the total expense and divided 
it by. the total movement of freight cars? How about 
empty cars? A. It includes the expense of moving every 
ear. 

Q. How about company freight? A. It is the expense 
of moving commercial business. 

Q. But it don’t mean anything? A. Relatively it 
means something; it is a division of the mileage of the 
loaded car into all the expenses of the road. 

And you say that shows relatively? A. 
relativ ely between the different roads. 

Q. That is all that I want to know. 


A Get Rich Quick Saw Mill Venture. 


W. J. Rucker, of Everett, Wash., was the next wit- 
ness, and testified that he was engaged in the manu- 
facture of lumber and in timber and logging opera- 
tions. He had lived on the coast about twenty years 


Yes; 


and had been interested in lumber practically ever 
since he went on the coast. 


@ When did you first engage in the lumber mill busi- 


ness? A. About three years ago. 
Q. Where? A. Hartford, Wash. 
Q. Was this on tide water? A. No, sir. 
Q. Any other railroads? A. No, sir. 


Q. Where did you procure the logs for manufacture— 
did you own the timber? A. We owned our own timber. 
When did you buy this timber? A. The timber 
we manufactured in the last two years we bought within 
the last three years. 
. What kind of timber is it? A. 
chantable and No. 2 timber. 
ow far from the railroad? A. The most of it is 
logged into Lake Stevens, a lake about two miles square. 
Is your mill on the lake? A. Yes. 
Q. And this timber is adjacent to the lake? A. 
. And you bought it three years ago? 
of it within the last two years. 

Q. How much did you pay for it? A. I don’t believe 
I could tell you that—it is pretty hard to tell. I don’t 
believe any man can tell until they cut it. 

Q. Did you buy it by the acre? A. Yes,. most of it. 

Q. Did you have the timber estimated? A. Yes, gen- 
erally; I had it estimated or estimated it myself. 

Q. In your case what kind of an 2ppraisement did you 
put on it—how close? 


Largely mer- 


Yes. 
A. The most 


A. As low as I could. 
. What was the estimate and what did it include? 
A. Generally’ standing timber down to about 16 to 18 
inches in diameter. 
. Did you estimate hemlock or only the fir? A. We 
took into consideration the hemlock. 
Profit in Logging. 

Q. Can you tell until the timber is cut how much 
there is on a piece? A. No; if you cut it very close it 
is surprising the amount of timber you get. For instance, 
I bought within eighteen months 100 acres. It was es- 
timated at 8,000,000; we have cut enough to know that it 
will cut more than 12,000,000. 

Q. How much did you pay for your timber? A. 
the rate of $1 a thousand on the estimate. 
case we bought 325 acres of land. I thought it would cut 
6,000,000 or 7,000,000. We paid $6,100. We have sampee 
off 15,000,000 feet and there are 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 feet 
more on it, and we have sold the land since for a little 
over $10, 000. 

Q. How much did that timber cost you a thousand 
feet? A. It did not cost very much. 

Q._ How have you taken your logs off this timberland? 
A. We have men that we use in logging and we gen- 
erally advance funds to pay for logging equipment, and 
= we make a contract to deliver the logs into the 
water. 


At 
In another 


. What has been the contract price for delivering 
logs into the water? A. here is a man who furnished 
his own equipment to put in 3,000,000 feet, and_we paid 
$2.75 a thousand in a round boom in the lake. That was 
in 1905. He used a skidder engine and went back not to 
exceed 700 or 800 feet and logged the trees off. 

- How much does the cost increase when you get 
back from the lake? A. In this same tract we put in 
about 2,000,000 more that cost $3 a thousand. Then we 
have a contract for the timber that extends back a mile 
and we paid $4.25 for that. There are probably 10,000,000 
feet of that, and all this is included in this 13,000,000 feet 
that I spoke of. 

Q. Is the same price paid for logging cedar? A. There 
is no difference in our contract. 

Q. Is the same price paid for logging flooring logs as 
for merchantable? <A. There is no difference in our 
contract. 

Q. Do you know whether your contractor has made 
any profits? A. This man who put in for $2.75 was a 
man that drank, and we paid off his bills and it took 


him about ninety days to put in his 3,000,000, and we 
paid him after paying ali his obligations $1,100. 
Can you give the average price your logs have 


stood you for in the two years? A. 
have manufactured during 
exceed $4. 

ow much in 1905. A. 
ing “shingles in 1905. 


Well, 


the logs we 
1906 did not 


cost us to 
We were only manufactur- 


How much in 1907? A. Well, the logs we manu- 
factured -in 1907 would cost us say $4.75 or $5. 
Does that include stumpage? A. Yes. 
- How do you get at the amount you allow 
re A. About what it costs us. 
Q. hat was stumpage bought three years ago? A. 
Yes; = bought within three years. 
Q. What has been your cost of manufacture? A. Our 
average cost has been about $3.50. 
. For fir lumber? A. For all grades of lumber 
we manufacture. 
Q. Have you manufactured any cedar? <A. Yes; cedar 
shingles and also a little cedar siding, but not of any 
consequence, 
Q. Have you a dry kiln? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Anda planing mill? A. Yes, sir. 
And you put your lumber through both? A. As 
little as we can. We like the timber end of it better. 
Q. Now, I understand the cost of logs delivered in the 
pond was how much in 1906? A. Four dollars. 
Q. And the cost of manufacture? A. About $3.50; 
not to exceed that. 


for 


that 


Pp. owe was the average price received in 1906? A. 
ou 

Q. Where did you sell this stock? A. Generally to 
brokers. 


. And you did not know where it went to? A. We 
knew where a large percent went. 

Q. here did it go? . All over the central west— 
to Cleveland quite a percentage and some to Buffalo. 


Crossexamination by Mr. Dysart. 


Q. Did you ever engage in the manufacture of 
shingles? A. Yes, sir; we have manufactured shingles 
— since early in 1905 or possibly the latter part of 
190 


. What has been your experience in that business, 
profitable or otherwise? A. We think it has been 
profitable. 

Q. Have you owned this cedar stumpage? A. Yes, sir. 
, Q. What has that cost? A. e same as the other 
ogs. 

Q. What has been the expense of manufacturing a 
thousand shingles in 1905 and 1906? A. We have a con- 
tract for manufacturing our shingles; for instance, in 
1906 we paid 60 cents a thousand for manufacture, and 
the coming year our contract will be 65 cents for manu- 
facturing and delivering f. 0. b. cars and keeping the 
mill in repair. 

-. What do you furnish to the contractor? A. We 
furnish the mill and he keeps it in repair excepting nat- 
ural wear and tear. 

Cost of Making Shingles. 

Q. . Now, counting in the value of the use of the mill 
and the cost of the logs and the price paid to the con- 
tractor, what do you figure the cost of making shingles? 
A. The cost to us in 1906 was $1, wm stumpage. 

Q. Was it not higher in 1907? ' A. Yes; we paid 5 
conta more for manufacture and our logs will be a little 
higher. 

Q. What has been the range of prices of shingles since 
you have been in the business? A. We have sold 
shingles for $1.25 and that is as low as we have sold 
them for, and we have sold them as high as $3 for *A* 
for the period we have been manufacturing. 

. And you sell to brokers? A. Largely to brokers. 
On our lumber output we have some private contracts. 
We furnished the Carbolineum Wood Preserving Com- 
pany 58,000 ties and probably more than that to con- 
tractors. 


Have you any knowledge what the conditions of 
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the industry were when this old 40-cent rate was put in 
in 1893? A. We did not manufacture at that time. 

+ Do you know anything about the shingle market 
hen? A. know we buflt the court house in Everett 
ind I bought the shingles that cover it delivered for 85 
‘ents a thousand. They were not put through the kiln. 

Q. Were they shingles that had been piled up because 
there was no market? A. No; they were manufactured 
ifter we bought them. : 

Q. Has the price of cedar logs increased much since 
1894? A. Certainly. 

Q. What was the market price of cedar logs in 1894? 
4. I do not know the price of cedar logs in 1893 and 
1894, but we bought material for putting in eighteen or 
twenty miles of drain that required 2x12 cedar random 
lengths. It took several hundred thousand feet and we 
bought that material for $6.50 delivered on board scow at 
. point three miles above the mill. 

Q. What was the value of cedar logs during the sum- 
mer of 1907? . We have heard that they were as high 
as $18. I don’t think that there have been many sold 
for that. 

Estimating Stumpage. 

Q. How many thousand shingles do you get out of a 
thousand feet of cedar logs? A. think that we get 
$10,000, but it makes a difference how they-are manu- 
factured. We have a little mill on the farm where we 
manufacture shingles from the bolts, but in manufac- 
turing direct from the logs we get a larger percent be- 
‘ause the bolts are cut four inches long. 

How was this estimated—much a matter of guess? 
A. I say no man knows what his stumpage costs him a 
thousand until he cuts it. c 

How does the Weyerhaeuser company buy timber— 
is it a guess? A. I don’t think they can tell within a 
great many hundred thousand feet. 

But you know that in Washington sales are made 
on a cruiser’s estimate? A. Yes; I don’t know that the 
purchaser knows what he is getting. : 

Q. But he would approximately? <A. Well, it would 
be quite a difference. In the matter of cutting, for in- 
stance, where a millman cuts his own timber there is 
quite a difference there. We have our fellers cut close 
to the ground. If we find logs and brush we make them 
cut it down. 4 

. You are operating on Lake Stevens. and right off 
the banks of the lake? A. We have been. We have now 
put in 500 tons of 60-pound steel. é 

. But this $2.75 contract that was right off the 
bank, and that makes a material difference where you 
do not use a swamper? A. Yes. wnat 

. Then you would not want this commission to un- 
derstand that it is a fair example of the price of logging? 
A. It is a fairly good logging chance. 

Q. What in your judgment is a fair price of the cost 
of logging generally? <A. I think a fair price for logging 
a mill from a mile to a mile and a half is about $4.25. 

. Most mills are much farther away from the timber 
than your mill, are they not? A. Most of the mills. 

. And your timber costs you a $1 stumpage? A. I 
did not say that. The contract I referred to costs $1 on 
the seller’s estimate, but it overran so that ‘the stumpage 
really costs us 66 2-3 cents, 

. Do you know a foot of timber that can be bought 
now for less than $2 to $2.50? A. I could not tell you 
that. 

Q. Do you know of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany selling a foot for less than $3? I don’t know 
of any_sales. ‘ : : 

Q. ‘Don’t you know that the Continental Timber Com- 
pany has within the last year bought and paid $1.50 a 
thousand thirty, forty and fifty miles away from the 
railroad? <A. I don’t know. : ‘ 

Q. You don’t mean to say that $1 is a fair price for 
stumpage? A. That is fairly low. I think that stumpage 
would bring more than we have paid for our stumpage. 

. You say your price of manufacture was $3.50 in 
1906—what is the capacity of your mill? A. A hundred 
thousand feet of lumber. 

Is it a band mill? A. A circular mill. 


An amusing incident here occurred when the rail- 
road counsel recalled Everett G. Griggs for the pur- 
pose of crossexamining him regarding the association 
price list. They found out in the first place that the 
association did not issue any price list and that cer- 
tain association price lists which had been referred 
to previously were issued four or five years ago, but 
were discontinued. The commission interposed with a 
query as to the object of the questions asked by the 
railroad counsel, which was stated that they wanted 
o show that the price of lumber was an artificial 
one, 

Commissioner Knapp—Several witnesses stated that 
the actual selling price differed from the price list. 

Railroad counsel insisted that these price lists would 
be valuable for purposes of comparison with price 
lists from other localities. ; 

Commissioner Knapp-—The government reports. will 
show absolutely year by year these prices. 4 

Counsel Teal—We would like to try this rate case in- 
tead of trying the lumbermen. , 

Commissioner Knapp—Can you furnish the average 
rrices of lumber from your books? A. I can furnish the 
verage price that we get for lumber. ’ J 

Q. Can you separate your water from your rail ship- 
ments? A. No. : . 7 

Counsel Teal—They are selecting a water mill which 
has absolutely no relation to the question. 

Counsel Teal called attention to the fact that the 
railroad’s own witness, Mr. Poulson, had given the 
average range of prices for a number of years. 

. Mr. Griggs, has the range of prices on Puget sound 
been substantially the same as Portland? A. They reach 
very different markets. 

Q. Has the range in prices on common lumber at Port- 
land been about the same? A. I think a little higher in 
a good many instances, depending on the local conditions. 
In the export market we compete with Portland. 

Mill Refuse. 

Counsel Dillard then asked the witness some ques- 
tions designed to show that whereas refuse lumber 
in 1893 and 1894 had been selling at $2, it now sold for 
as high as $10. The counsel for the lumbermen in- 
formed the learned counsel that there was no such 
grade as refuse lumber, and that he evidently was 
thinking of what had been referred to as mill refuse, 
which Mr. Poulson had testified had a market in Port- 
land, including slabs and sawdust. The railroad coun- 
sel thereupon concluded that they had extracted suffi- 
cient information from this witness. 

John Rea, of Tacoma, was then offered by the rail- 
road as an expert in timber values and a timber dealer, 
although crossexamination developed that he was 
until recently a railroad attorney. He offered some 
figures of timber sales by the state of Washington 
as indicating the correct market values for timber. 
On direct examination he testified very fluently regard- 
ing various timber sections of the state of Washing- 
ton, but when crossexamined by the counsel for lum- 
bermen regarding recent timber transactions in these 


various districts it appeared that the lumbermen’s 
counsel was better posted in the line of Mr. Rea’s 
own business than was the witness himself. 

This ended Wednesday afternoon’s session and the de- 
tailed report of Thursday’s two sessions—the last day 
of the hearing—will be published in next week’s issue. 

In last week’s issue was given a part of the cross 
examination of James J. Hill by Messrs. Wimbish and 
Teal. At the end of the report Mr. Teal was interro- 
gating the witness in an effort to learn whether the 
50-cent rate would pay the cost of hauling the lumber 
eastbound and also hauling empty cars westward for 
this loading. The latter portion of the testimony, as 
published last week, is here given in order to give the 
connection, as this line of examination was not con- 
cluded in last week’s report. 


Now, Mr. Hannaford, of the Northern Pacific, wrote 
a letter addressed to the lumbermen, and in giving one of 
the reasons for this increased cost, he referred to the empty 
car movement and stated in that substantially: 

“We believe with the proposed advance that we can han- 
dle empties west at least up to our ability to handle loads 
eastbound on our line.” 

In connection with the Great Northern, is that the fact, 
as applicable to your load, that from St. Paul, with a 50- 
cent rate, you can haul empties west? A. We can haul 
more empties west than we could at 40. 

- But can you supply the lumber traffic on that basis, 
as the Northern Pacific can, or as they say they can? 
A. If the lumber movement should grow as it has, propor- 
tionately, it would be very difficult. As it is today, the 
lumber traffic is very quiet at this time of the year. 

; do not mean that. I mean as it has been this 
year, Mr. Hill. A. We should try to furnish empty cars 
on the coast, and in fact this year we have tried to—— 

A Compensatory Rate. 

. I am not saying anything about how hard you have 
tried to furnish empty cars. All am asking is whether 
a 50-cent rate would enable you to do that? A. It would 
go very far toward it. 

Q would be profitable to you and enable you to take 
the haul? A. We think. it would. If it would not, then 
we would have to ask a further advance. 

Mr. Kerr—Let the witness finish h?s answer. 

Mr. Teal—But I want the witness to answer my question. 
Excuse me; I don’t have to take any lectures from you. 
If the commission does not want me to interrupt, I will 
not do it. (To the witness:) On the basis of a haul from 
the coast to St. Paul, on 50 cents today—I do not mean 
by that the haul of today, because there is nothing moving, 
but I mean this year, taking ‘this year as a proposition. 
A. Yes, sir. 

. On that mileage, that rate should be reasonably prof- 
itable, should it not? A. All rates should be reasonably 
profitable. 

. I mean that particular 50-cent rate. A. Well, it is 
a low rate then, but it is a rate that should be compensa 
tory. I think it would. At any rate, it would be more nearly 
compensatory than the existing rate. 

Q. Now, on your road you have mountains to cross, have 
you not, Mr. Hill? A. Yes, sir. 

- You are familiar with the Union Pacific road, are you 
not? A. Well, I have been over it once. I know what 
their grades are, from their condensed profile. 

Do you know how far it is from Seattle to St. Paul 
over your road? It is 1,820 miles, is it not? A. I was 
going to say it was more than that. I think it is 1,829 or 

,830. 

- I am willing to accept that. You know how far it is 
from Portland, Ore., to Omaha over the Union Pacific road, 
do you not? That is 1,799 miles, a shorter haul than yours, 
is it not? A. I don’t know the distance. 

. You say the lumber movement has increased mate- 
rially, and this increase in the lumber movement is what 
has caused the congestion, or rather the increased cost of 
the western car movement. ._Is that correct? Did I under 
stand you aright, I mean? A. I said the lumber movement 
had increased the cost because of the increased number of 
cars required to be hauled west empty. 

Q. That is what I understood you to say, and I understood 
you say that the lumber movement had itself increased. 
Is that correct? A. The lumber movement has increased 
since 1898. On our road | should say we were hauling then 
fifteen to twenty cars. Some days we might have got up to 
twenty-five. It has increased up to 150 to 200. 

Q. Let us take the last four or five years. What has 
been the movement on your road, on lumber? <A. I don't 
carry those figures in my mind, only in the most general 
way. 





Now, if on your road your reports show that there 
has been a steady decrease in the movement of lumber, what 
would you say then? A. The reports den’t show it. 

q hey do not? Well, then, I will ask you. In 1903, 
according to the report filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, your road moved 2,889,000 tons of lumber 
product, or 20.97 percent. 


Railroad Counsel Become Technical. 


Mr. Kerr—Just a minute, Mr. Teal. That statement is 
not in evidence, and these reports made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission do not show the origin or the desti- 
nation of the shipments of these various commodities. So 
it is fair to assume that this statement you have given of 
the quantity is the total lumber movement on the whole 
Great Northern system. You have no right to crossexamine 
the witness with regard to any document that is not in 
evidence. If it is desired to offer this in evidence, you can 
show what the figures are. 

Mr. Teal—I thought it was all conceded on Saturday 
that all these reports were in evidence. I am asking him 
according to the Interstate Commerce Commission report, 
and it is very easy to correct me. It is in evidence, and 
was admitted in evidence by all of you. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. Dillard—I will ask you for information, Mr. Teal, 
whether you are referring there to the whole movement of 
lumber ? 

Mr. Teal—I am referring to the whole movement of lum- 
ber, everything. I will ask you this, Mr. Hill: Has not 
the product of mines increased in carriage on your road very, 
very much more than the carriage of lumber? A. In some 
districts, and it may be that the development of iron ore on 
the eastern district would make the whole ore product 
greater than it was in previous years. I think that would 
be the case. 

. You of course would know, would you not, Mr. Hill, 
any particular product that furnished over 50 percent of 
your tonnage? A. ‘There isn’t any. 

Q. ‘There is not? Then when this report to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission says that the products’ of mines 
are 9,435,000 tons, and amount to 51.75 percent of your 
total haul, this is not true? A. In fron ore? 

. I did not say iron ore. I said the product of mines. 
A. I understood you to say iron ore. The products of 
mines would be coal, as well. That includes the coal too. 

I would like to ask you if, in 1903, taking that as a 
basis, the percentage of the products of the forests that 
your line has hauled, has decreased or increased? A. ‘The 
figures, as you have them, apparently, would be better than 
my recollection; but the figures of the whole road would 
not throw any light on the question in issue here, because 
Minneapolis, for instance, which was a very large lumber 
district three, four, five or ten_years ago, has been getting 
less every year, till last year I think there were euly one 
or two mills. I think they used to cut about 800,000,000 
pati and I think it is down now, maybe, to 300,000,000 
eet. 





Q. Then these figures, whatever they are, filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by your road, are correct, 
are they? A. They are the correct figures, and they are 
certified to under oath by whoever signed them. 

Q. When did you state that you first put in this rate? 
A. When the road was completed, in 1893. That is my 
recollection. 

Q. Did you know at that time, Mr. Hill, that the rates 
on lumber from the Pacific coast to eastern points via the 
Union Pacific—I will put it plainly—did you know that from 
Vortland to Omaha there was a 45-cent rate in effect on fir? 

I did not. 1 understood that the rate from Pacific coast 
points to Omaha was 50 cents. 

Q. As I understand, one of the reasons for this increase 
in rates is to make up for an increased expense account on 
the Great Northern, on account of the haul, by reason of 
this expense, being unremunerative at this time. Is that 
correct? A. That is right. 

Q. And it is the purpose to make lumber make this up, 
or only part of it? . It is to make a lumber rate com- 
pensatory, and not that other business in other states 
should contribute to carrying lumber for less than it costs. 

Q. And you think that is the fact today, do you, Mr. Hill? 
A. That is the fact, sir. There is no doubt about that. 

Q. Now, taking your road for a series of years, have the 
operations of the road been profitable or not? A. They 
have been profitable. 

Q. You ship large quantities of ore to the steel trust 
from the mines in northern Minnesota, do you, Mr. Hill? 
Do they not take large quantities? A. I don’t think we 
carried any for them this year. We did last year, some, 
but not much. ‘The ore that we carry is carried for the 
outside people. 

Q. Where is that from, Mr. Hill? A. It is carried from 
the Mesaba range down to the lakes. 

Commissioner Prouty—Mr. Hill, do you remember what 
you get a ton for carrying that ore? A. We carry it 100 
miles and we get 80 cents a ton. We get 8 mills, the lumber 
rate is about 4 or 4%. 

Mr. Teal—When you*speak of a rate of 4 and 4% for 
your lumber rate, Mr. Hill, do you want the commission to 
understand that that is the average rate received by you 
for lumber hauled-on your system? A. No, sir. 

Q. You want them to understand by that that it is the 
rate for the longest haul that you make. Is not that true? 
A. That is the rate from the Pacific coast. 

Q. To the farthest point east on your line, is it not? 
A. No; that is the rate a ton a mile to take it to a Minne- 
sota transfer. Now, the rate from Puget sound points is 
the same, whether we took it at Everett, where we first 
strike the water of Puget sound, or whether we took it 
from the international boundary, 100 miles or more north. 

Q. Will you look at that map there just a moment, Mr. 
Hill? Do you see that green on the Great Northern, right 
where the 40 is, by that circle, just beyond your finger? A. 
Yes, sir. 

A Discrepancy in Distances, 

Q. The rate to that point is the 40-cent point, is it not? 

A. I don’t know. I don’t know how far that rate carries. 

. You would not think the rate a ton a mile to that 
point was the rate a ton a mile at the other side of that 
green, would you? A. Yes; it would be higher, but there 
is very little lumber used there—very little indeed. 

Q@. So that these are blanket rates, are they not? A, 
No. They are blanket rates as far as Puget sound is con- 
cerned, if I understand what you mean by a blanket rate. 
The same rate would apply from Seattle on our road, which 
is the farthest point south, to the farthest point north. 

You are familiar with the fact that there have recently 
been some raises in rates by the Minnesota State Commis- 
sion and the legislature, covering roads in Minnesota, are 
you not? A. I am familiar with the fact that in places 
where trere was no coal hauled they raised the rate, and 
where the coal was hauled they reduced it. [Laughter.] 

Q. Mr. Hill, I will ask you the direct question: Are you 
familiar with the fact that the Minnesota state commission 
and the legislature put into effect tariffs recently that 
were reductions in rates throughout Minnesota? A. So far 
that the judge characterized them as a disgrace. 

Q. Will you please answer my question? Are you familiar 
with it? A. I know that was the case. 

Q. Now. Mr. Hill, in the trial of that case on your road, 
was there any effort made to show the cost a ton a mile on 
through business as differing from local business? A. 
don’t know what the defense was. 

Q. So you do not know whether it was attempted to be 
shown there that the cost of moving traffic wat 2.29 mills 
on a through rate and 5.74 on a local rate? A. I never 
heard of the figure before. 

Q. In these reports of the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany to the stockholders, the statement contained in them 
as to the cause of this increase in the cost of moving traf- 
fic are correct, are they not? A. Any statement that is 
made in that report is meant to be absolutely true. 

Q. In this report for 1907, both yourself as chairman, 
and I guess it is L. W. Hill as president, made a report to 
the stockholders ; and in that, in stating certain things, you 
say—this is your statement: ‘There was a large loss in 
revenue, due to the greatly reduced amount of traffic during 
the winter months, caused by the snow blockade and the 
severity of the weather. The depth of snow in northern 
Minnesota and in North Dakota was greater than ever known 
since the line was buili. Every effort was made to keep the 
line open and move fuel and supplies to the exclusion of 
other traffic. This caused a direct and unusual expenditure 
of over $950,000 in addition to the loss through the suspen- 
sion of traffic movement.” That is correct, is it not? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And that was one of the causes of this increase in 
cost, was it not, for last year? A. That increase in the cost 
of operation, that nine hundred and odd thousand dollars, 
was due to the depth of snow. 

Q. I will ask you if this increase in operation was not 
also added to by an increase in the mileage of your system? 
A. The increase in the mileage would not add materially. 
I don’t know that the increase in the mileage would not 
rather increase, in that section, the traffic on the main line. 

Q. So. then, according to your idea, the increased mileage 
would decrease the average cost? Is that correct? A. t 
would decrease up to a certain point. 

We will see if we reach that point. Here is what the 
president says: “The increased cost of operation and main- 
tenance of the property is due to several causes. There was 
an increase in the average mileage of 75.92 miles.” What 
would you say to that? A. In some places that would apply 
and in other places it would not. 

Q. Then was there not some of the cost due to a 12 
percent increase in the mileage? A. Just let me finish that, 
if you please. For instance, in Minnesota, the number of 
stations where the revenue would amount to $100,000 a 
year has decreased in the last seven or eight years, so that 
there would be no reason for an increase. in station service. 
There is an increased cost on account of wages. 

Q. Unquestionably that is true, but I just wanted to 
see how much these things entered into it. So that what 
is in these books to your stockholders as giving the reasons 
for the increased cost is true, is. it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. ‘Then, when there are certain sums as extraordinary 
expenses, replacement and renewals, amounting to large suftis 
of money, which it is unnecessary to read at this time, those 
also would increase the operating cost, would they not? 
A. They would, at the point where they were made. For 
instance, take the Willmar and Sioux Falls line, a line run- 
ning from a point 100 miles west of the Twin Cities down 
to Sioux City. Any renewal there would be an increase’in 
the cost of operating that road, but it would not cut any 
figure in the transcontinental business, because the transcon- 
tinental business would not move that way . 

Taking the operation, the Great Northern railway, as 
such, has been operating since about—when was it? A. In 
1890 it was organized. 

- Q. You were in it at that time, were you not? A. Yes, 
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. And it has paid dividends continuously, has it? A. 
Yes, sir. The first few years it paid at a lower rate. 

Q. ‘Take the last year. What have the dividends been? 
A. For the last ten years I think the dividends’have been 
about 7 percent. 

During that time also, Mr. Hill, you have accumulated 
a very large surplus have you not? A. A surplus of what? 


What Is a Surplus? 


A surplus of money, I presume it is. Your report 
shows you had seven millions on hand on July 7. I don’t 
know what you have got it in. A. A surplus of money? 

Q. Don’t you know what the surplus of a railroad is, 
Mr. Hill? I will tell you then what I mean. Have you not 
accumulated during the last few years moneys, properties 
or accounts or some sort of property over and above the 
expense of your operation, the creation of funds and the 
payment of dividends? A. I will explain that so that you 
will understand it clearly. ‘The stock got 7 percent last 
year and for some years previous. I make a calculation for 
my ewn satisfaction. The average rate on the stock and 
bonds last year, I think, was 5.68 percent. As the accounts 
are kept, there was a surplus beyond that, a balance of 
earnings beyond what was paid for interest or dividends, 
but that has gone on for years. And other amounts: For 
instance, if we get at the capitalization of the company, our 
capitalization is very low. It is only $38,000 a mile, in- 
cluding everything. Now, there are about $35,000,000— 
maybe more than that—not represented at all in the capl- 
talization; $35,000,000 of money upon which nobody pays 
any return. 

I will put it direct. Do your reports for 1907 show 
a total surplus of the Great Northern Railway Company of 
$28,029,307 or thereabouts? A. I think the real surplus 
would be something more than that. 

Q. You spoke about paying interest on bonds. The bonds 
you refer to are the bonds you issued in 1883, whereby 
under the resolution of your board of directors you con- 
ferred upon its stockholders of record, or this board of 
directors did, on May 1, 1883, the privilege of acquiring 
consolidated mortgage 6 percent fifty-year gold bonds of 
the company of a new issue to the amount of 50 percent of 
its holdings, at the price of 10 percent of the value thereof. 
Is that what they are getting, this 54% percent on too? 
A. At that time the company had expended, if I remember 
correctly—and m Sqeres are very nearly correct—between 
$11,000,000 and $12, 00,000, and they capitalized $9,000,000 
of the money that had been expended. And they had built 
portions of a railroad for which there were neither stock 
nor bonds in existence. 


Light on the Surplus. 


Commissioner Prouty—Mr. Teal, let me ask Mr. Hill just 
one question before I forget it. You say you have accumu- 
lated a surplus of some $35,000,000; in what form is that 
surplus? Has it become a ip of your road, or is it in 
money? A. It was expended on the road in cutting grades 
down and widening banks and putting in steel bridges. It 
is really an expense, and the shareholders—what they get 
out of it is simply what they get by way of dividends. 

Q. So that when you say you have accumulated that sur- 
plus, you mean you have put that much into your property 
which the stockholders have not paid in out of their own 
pockets? A. That is right, sir. This grew out of the 
method, in the first instance, of keeping accounts. The rail- 
road commissions of the states made a formula for ac- 
counts, and we made our reports conform to that, so that 
we would not have to keep two sets of accounts, one differ- 
ing from the other. Now, we have had to make good the 
depreciation to some extent. We have never gone far 
enough, and no roag has gone far enough, to make good 
the depreciation on their equipment. 

Mr. Teal—I would like to ask you this, Mr. Hill: You 
have some proprietary companies that operate with the 
Great Northern, have you not? A. I think they are prac- 
tically all consolidated now. 

Q. And out of the earnings of the Great Northern to 
those proprietary companies and after the creation of per- 
manent funds of various. kinds, I want -to ask you if your 
report, on June 30, 1907, does not show that you had ad- 
vanced those companies nearly $38,000,000 and these funds? 
A. Very likely that $38,000,000 would pay for: the: cost of 
construction. The Great. Northern has never issued a 
bond since it was built. 


Marvel in Railway Enterprise. 


Now, I want to ask you if when the Great Northern 
was built you did not spend a very considerable time your- 
self, personally, going over the road, looking for low grade 
and a road, I think as you expressed it yourself, so that 
you would not have to change its location after. it was 
once built? A. Well, we paid as much attention to that 
as we could, and thought we had a good selection of. roads. 

Q. And your reports show, do they not, that that road 
has been almost a marvel in railway enterprise in this 
country, and is so referred to? A.- No, sir. 

Does it- not show a very much lower percentage or 
count operating cost than the average road? A. I think 
t does. 

Q. And has not your train haul constantly increased? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And last year, including company freight and com- 
mercial freight, it got up to about 640 tons, did it not? A. 
It would be whatever that report shows. 
pi Q. Have not your cars increased in capacity constantly? 

° Ss. 

Q. And have you not spent large sums on improving your 
roadbed? A. Yes, sir; and making the rails heavier. All 
of that, and we have to even relocate new lines in the 
mountain that we thought were at ee low grades. 

Carloads Increased. 

Q. And you have also, increased the carloads quite 
heavily, have you not? . Yes, sir. 

Q.. And pooeeey in evéry .test that can be applied to 
railroad operation the Great Northern has been right in 
the advance, has it not, and has been so accepted? . We 
have tried in every way to economize and to get more for 
the dollar we spend.. If we should go back. to twenty-five 
years ago and take the expenditures of that time, it would 
be quite large, and we have done everything we could to 
increase the load, to increase the carload and the train- 
load. We have laid heavier rails. We have rebuilt sec- 
tions of the road to get lower grades, and in that time our 
rates have been reduced from 2% cents a‘ton a mile to 
three-quarters or about three-quarters of a cent a ton a mile. 
I think the total reduction in. twenty-five years would 
amount to $750,000,000. 

. That is a very excellent record, but that is about the 
same thing the other roads have done. No, sir; the 
other roads have not done it to, the same extent. 

Q. The Northern Pacific has not reduced its rate per 
ton mile? A. After they failed, a have not. ° 

. Then, maybe, it was a good thing for them to reduce 
it? A. They have increased, you mean, their trainload. 

Operating Expenses. 

Q. There was quite a sharp jump in your operating ex- 
pense account for the Great Northern in 1907 over 1906, 
was there not? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were the operating expenses written up at any time 
ae ee more than any year before that you know of? 

- No, sir. 

Q. Now, in connection with the Burlington, Mr. Hill, do 
not the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific own the 
Burlington? A. They own the great majority of it. 

Q. That is what I mean; and the net earnings of 
the Burlington over the amount to pay the interest 
on the bonds are really an equity of the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern, are they not? A. That is like an- 
other surplus that has gone into the Burlington to make 
food what had not been provided in former years, and the 

urlington has spent all that it has earned above the amount 
it a to the stock, and has spent a large amount in 
a on. 

Commissioner Prouty—When were those bonds issued for 


$200,000,000, Mr. Hill? A.° In 1901. 

. Do you remember the amount by which the net earn- 
ings exceeded the interest on the bonds in 1901? 
= Roads All Paying Dividends. 

Mr. Teal—I think I can give it to you in a moment. I 
just want to ask Mr. Hill this question: Then all of the 
roads you are interested in, Mr. Hill, the Northern Pacific 
and the Great Northern being a stockholder in the Northern 
Pacific, you are familiar with its financial outcome? A. Just 
as I see its reports. 

. You are also familiar with the Burlington eurnings, 
are you not? A. -Yes, sir. 

Q. All these roads are paying dividends regularly, are 
they not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They are all creating these replacement funds and funds 
of various kinds, are they not? A. Yes, sir, and they are 
raising additional money besides to put into the property. 

Large Sinking Fund. 

Q. We will take the Burlington, for instance. The Bur- 
lington has a sinking fund today of about $29,000,000. to 
retire its bonds, has it not? A. I shouldn’t think it was so 
large as that. 

. Say $27,000,000. It is a large sinking fund, is it not? 
A. Some of the bonds of the Burlington have a sinking 
fund that is a considerable proportion of the outstanding 
bonds, but the outstanding amounts are not large of those 
issues. Their reports will show that, and they would be a 
great deal better than my recollection. 

Q. Then, if their report does show that they have the 
amount I mentioned for a sinking fund for the retirement 
of bonds, that would be true? A. But does that amount 
you include as sinking fund include bonds that have been 
paid off? 

Q. I think they purchased bonds. I was going to ask 
you how they operate, because I don’t know. A. I don’t 
know, but I think it does include bonds they have bought 
in past years. And that would run back thirty or forty 
years. 

Q. Where did that fund come from? A. From their cur- 
rent earnings. 

People Pay the Freight. 


. So that when that road’s bonds are paid off and it 
pays dividends and renews itself, as it is doing, the people 
who have paid the freight will have paid it, and not the 
stockholders. Is not that correct? A. If the company 
earned that money, it belonged to the stockholders, and they 
could divide it. 

Q. So that if a road is in a position to say to the lumber- 
men out in Washington, ‘‘You will pay so much or your stuff 
don’t go,” that is all right. Is that correct? A. I don’t see 
the relation of one to the other. 

Q. The relation is this: Have you a right to charge any- 
thing you want on your roads? That is what I am getting 
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at. A. No, not by any means. We have a right to charge 
a reasonable rate. 

. And you consider a reasonable rate one that will pay 
off all the bonds, renew and replace the road, create these 
funds and pay the dividends? I would like to have you 
explain whether you believe that, because I think it is im- 
portant to get some idea of what a qualified railroad man 
does believe, as a reasonable proposition. A. If you will 
allow me, I think I can clear your mind a little. - Take the 
Great Northern road and the Burlington road. The Bur- 
lington road had a land gant. and the proceeds of that went 
directly into a sinking fund. The Great Northern’s prede- 
cessor, the Manitoba road, had a small residue of a land 
grant in Minnesota. That land grant has been used to re- 
tire, I think, $11,000,000 or $12,000,000 of bonds. They are 
not in existence. Nobody has to pay the interest on them. 

Roads Built With Bonds. 


Commissioner Prouty—Does the mortgage which secures 
the $200,000,000 of bonds provide a sinking fund against 
those bonds? A. No, sir. nd I will go on a little further 
to make that clear. Now, the Burlington road, through the 
retirement of bonds and not increasing its stock—it built 
roads with bonds and used its land grant and its sinking 
fund to retire those bonds. The Burlington, taking its stock 
and bonds at par, would be capitalized for somewhere about 
$32,000 a mile. We bought that stock at 200 and it made 
the road cost between $38,000 and $39,000 a mile; and at 
that it is the ogy 7] of any road running out of Chicago. 

Mr. Teal—Mr. Hill, you are familiar with the fact that 
the me ee last year earned a very mK surplus, are 
you not? ow much was its surplus? A. think its sur- 

lus was somewhere in the neighborhood of $4,000,000 or 

5,000,000. ‘ : 

Q. You do not think the surplus, as shown, was $13,- 
155,000? A. In a year? I know it was not. 

. You are familiar with its operating and maintenance 
accounts last year? A. To some extent. 

. Do you know they charged for maintenance of engines 
last year $4,000 an engine? A. If they took an engine that 
was carried on their books at what it cost and sold it for 
scrap, I suppose they would have to charge it off. 


Poor Engine Equipment. 


Q. That is exactly the deduction that was drawn, that 
they did not have anything but a scrap engine on the road. 
Is that true? A. Oh, no; but they had a very large number 
of old fashioned small engines that were of no use, that 
could not transact the business of the present day at a 
remunerative price, 

Q. Now, the business of these roads that you are con- 
nected with has really been satisfactory and continually 
growing, has it not, for the last ten or fifteen years? 

. The business has grown, and as the business has grown 
the rates have decreased. ‘ 

Q. And with the development of the country, and the 
development '¢ made -in yourself, the road has received its 
benefit, has it not? A. Yes, sir. 





Q. And as everybody prospered you all prospered together. 
That is your theory of railroading, is it not? A. Yes, sir; 
we certainly can not ‘prosper unless the people who are 
patvenizing our road prosper. 


Other Sources of Revenue. 


Q. There are a number of other equities of very consid- 
erable valve, are there not, that the Great Northern securi- 
ties have received since you have been in control of that 
road? . We will take the ore lands. A. The Great Northern 
stockholders received the ore lands and the company never 
paid a dollar for them. 

The result of that has been a contract for which they 
never paid a dollar, for which the stockholders of the Great 
Northern, including yourself, will receive millions of dol- 
lars. Is not that true? . Yes, sir; but it had no more 
to do with the railroad than if I should buy this building 
would have to do with the railroad. I bought those ore 
laads and paid for them. 

Q. The steel trust have a contract on that land, have they 
not? A. They have a lease on those ore lands. 

Q. I forgot to ask you if the traffic density on your road 
has not constantly increased, Mr. Hill. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I would like to also ask you if you ever issued any 
stock dividends on youf road. A. If you will tell me what 
you mean py stock dividends I will try and answer it. 

Q. A stock dividend is generally considered a payment of 
a dividend out of earnings that are distributed in the way of 
stock. I am not speaking about water at all. I mean in 
represented value. A. The Great Northern never issued a 
dollar of stock that was not paid for in money or in prop- 
erty, and where it was paid for in property the property 
was figured at less than it cost. 

Shareholders Paid in Stock. 


In 1898 the stock of the Seattle & Montana railway, a 
subsidiary company, was distributed to shareholders, was it 
not? A. Yes; that is the Coast Line and the terminals on 
the Coast. 

Q. To the extent of 50 percent of their holdings in the 
Great Northern they received Seattle & Montana stock, 
did they not? A. I don’t think so. 

. And that was then exchanged at 80 percent of its par 
value for Great Northern stock, was it not? A. About 
$12,000,000 had been invested in railroads west of the Cas- 
cades and in terminals, and that was taken by the Great 
Northern at $10,000,000. 

Commissioner Prouty—How did the Great Northern pay 
for it, Mr. Hill? A. In stock. 

Mr. Teal—I will ask you this, Mr. Hill, because I think 
you can answer it. Was not that equivalent and was it 
not considered equivalent to a cash dividend at that time 
of 50 percent? A. No, sir, because the money had gone into 


the property. 
Valuable Stock. 


Q. What was the Great Northern stock worth then? 
What did they get for it on the market? A. I don’t re- 
member. 

Q. At various times from 1893 to 1905 you issued stock 
of the Great Northern company to its stockholders for 
which the company received 100 cents. Is not that cor- 
rect? A. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Q. At the same time that stock was worth very’ much 
more on the market, was it not? A. At times it was. 

Q. It has been estimated, Mr. Hill; that these various 
rights which have been secured by the stockholders, taking 
an original shareholder of 1889 who in 1906 held the stock 
he had originaliy subscribed for, and had sold it at 1906 
prices—which probably some of us did not do, but had he 
been fortunate enough to do so—in addition to his divi- 
dends he would have made 900 percent in your company. 
Do you think that is true? A. I don’t know. I should 
not think so. If he had held it until 1907 it would have 
resulted very differently; if he had held it until this time, 
he would have made very little. 

Q. Now I want to ask you if in the month of November 
of this year the Great Northern’s business was not still 
holding up. A. The Great Northern’s business, compared 
with November a year ago, showed quite an increase; No- 
vember a year ago, bear in mind—on the 15th it commenced 
to snow and on the 17th there was eighteen inches of snow. 


Getting Along Together. 


Q. Up to this time, Mr. Hill, we all concede that we 
have got along pretty well together, and the railroads have 
made pretty good earnings, the lumbermen have not starved 
to death, and everything has gone on pretty well on your 
road, has it not? A. The railroad company has managed 
to make a living and to make a dividend and to make a 
reasonably good showing. Now, through all that we are 
asked in Minnesota and we are asked in almost every state 
on the line of the road for lower rates, but they will cite 
to us a lumber rate of about 4 mills and say “You have 
maintained that for all these years.” 

Now hard times have come on the country, have they 
not, and do you think it is a good time to get in and boost 
these lumber rates and put these people out of business? 
A. I had not the remotest idea that the advance in lumber 
rates would put them out of business. 

Q. And we have not the least idea that you are hauling 
lumber at less than cost. . Let me say this: Within the 
last week our lumber loading is increasing. I got a tele- 
gram today in regard to the loading of the principal com- 
modities. Our lumber has increased thirty or forty cars a 
day more than it was averaging three or four weeks ago. 


Lumber Movement Increasing. 


Q. You say the lumber movement is increasing, Mr. Hill? 
A. Yes; in the last week. 

Q. And I suppose you see your reports from your traffic 
men, do you not? A. I geta no ney by wire. 

. From what particular point is this lumber moving? 
A. From the Pacific coast or west of the main range. 

. Mr. Ben Campbell was your general traffic manager, 
was he not? A. Yes, sir. 

. Let us say in 1905, were you fretting under this cost 
of the movement of lumber at that time? A. We tried to 
maintain that rate as long as we could, and we made a 
very great effort. 

But I say in 1905 were you fretting under this money 
you were losing on this lumber rate? A. And we made a 
very great effort 

Q. Mr. Hill, I say, in 1905 

Mr. Dillard—I suggest that the witness should be per- 
mitted to finish his answer. 

Mr. Teal—I am perfectly willing to let him answer, if 
he will only answer the question. 

Mr. Hill—I am trying to answer the question, and if you 
will allow me to, I will. In 1905 we were carrying quite a 
large business going to Puget sound, that was going out by 
sea, that we are not carrying now. In other words, we were 
ae a gréat deal more than we were in 1906 
and 1 ° 

Mr. Teal—Were you familiar with the fact, or do you 
know or did you ever hear of the circular that was issued 
by Mr. Ben Campbell, as the general traffic manager of the 
Great Northern lines? He was your manager in 1905, was 
he not? I think so. He has been our manager. Any- 
thing he issued is a great deal better than what [ can say. 

Q. I asked if you remembered. No, I do not. I don’t 
recall ever having seen a circular signed by him. 

Q. Do you remember talking over with him then the 
subject of issuing a circular calling on your agents to get 
more lumber? A. No. 


TO CONSIDER GRADING OF LONGLEAF PINE. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Jan. 6.—The Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association will meet in this city, January 14. 
The most important thing to come before the meting 
will be the report of the committee appointed to look 
into the more effective grading of off grades of long- 
leaf pine. 
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TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


Recent Developments in Pine Bluff Case. 


The affairs of the Bluff City Lumber Company, of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., reference to which has previously been made in 
these columns, are still further complicated by reason of 
ecent developments. Judge Elliott, of Pine Bluff, in the 
lefferson county court, some time ago appointed J. F. 
Rutherford and J. B. York, the chief owners of the stock of 
the company, as coreceivers. The evident purpose of the 
‘ourt was to insist on these gentlemen amicably adjusting 
their own affairs. Captain York is the largest stockholder 
and J. F. Rutherford next, and Robert, the son of the 
president of the company, is a_stockholder also. It is 
claimed by those interested that Robert York has been the 
primary cause of the trouble between Messrs. York and 
Rutherford in the previous conduct of the business by reason 
of arbitrary action and unfair attitude toward his father’s 
partner for many years. However that may be, the core- 
ceivers have not worked well together. Bad blood has been 
engendered among some of the employees, depending upon 
with whom they sympathized in the difficulties involved. 
Serious trouble has resulted at one of the mills, and recently 
it occurred to Captain York te have a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the company, of which he owned the nes 
stock, and have the concern put into bankruptcy, inasmuc 
as he claims he tried to bring about an adjustment without 
avail. He offered to buy the interests of J.°R. Rutherford 
on the basis of $1,000,000 value for the properties and Mr. 
Rutherford declined. He estimated the property to be 
worth $1,700,000. 

Recently, in connection with Mr. York’s purpose to take 
speedy action, he legally notified Mr. Rutherford that he was 
going to take the above mentioned action on the following 
day, at Little Rock, at 10 o’clock a, m. Judge Elliott, of 
Pine Bluff, who has been the chancellor in the affairs pre- 
viously in court, immediately enjoined such action, and a 
proper notice was served upon Captain York and his son. 
Nevertheless they proceeded to hold their meeting in the 
federal court at Little Rock, and thereupon secured the 
appointment of Judge Marshall L. Stephenson, formerly of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, as receiver. 

Hearing of this proceeding Chancellor Elliott called Cap- 
tain York and his son before him and reprimanded them 
severely for violating the injunction against such proceed- 
ings as they had at Little Rock and removed J. B. York 
as one of the receivers, appointing in his place Judge Gould, 
of the county court, declaring that Captain York and his 
son had grossly, wilfully and deliberately violated an order 
of his court, ahd fined Captain York $10,000 and the son 
eye giving them until Thursday of this week to pay ~ 
the fines. 

In the meantime Judge Stephenson, who had been ap- 
pointed receiver in bankruptcy, called upon Judge Elliott 
at Pine Bluff. They had a conference on the subject, after 
which Judge Stephenson left without making any demand 
for the property, apparently coinciding with the action taken 
by Judge Elliott for the time being at least. Judge Steph- 
enson said: 

“T have had an interview with Judge Elliott and will fol- 
low his advice until further direction of Judge Trieber. I 
will say further that there is not now, nor is there likely to 
be, any conflict between Judge Elliott and Judge Trieber.” 

This statement of Judge Stephenson is taken to mean that 
there will be no change in the matter as it now stands, with 
J. F. Rutherford and Judge Gould ag coreceivers. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes that by some compro- 
mise the business will soon be in the hands of its owners, 
either by purchase on the part of one or the other, or that 
other arrangements will be made which will prevent the 
disintegration of the property and bring about peace. 


Details of Wiborg-Hanna Trouble. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 7.—On Tuesday, December 31, 
application was made in the common pleas court of Ham- 
iltou county for a receiver for the Wiborg-Hanna Company, 
with its main plant located at North Fairmount, and addi- 
tional mills and plants in Kentucky, Mississippi and Ark- 
ansas. Judge Jacob Bromwell heard the application and 
appointed Edwards Ritchie and William B. Hay as receivers. 
The appointment of a receiver was published in the evening 
papers and caused much comment in business circles, owing 
to the strained currency condition, especially a lpm- 
bermen. On Wednesday, January 1, E, 8. Jouett, o in- 
chester, Ky., interested in the lumber companies and acting 

Ss general counsel for the Ford Lumber Company, the Butt 
« Brabb Lumber Com me and the Swann-Day Lumber 
Company, accompanied by Floyd Day and C. M. Clark, the 
weneral sales agent of Swann-Day Lumber Company, regis- 
ered at the Sinton and ‘mmediately repaired to the plant 
of the Wiborg-Hanna Company in North Fairmount, to 
make an approximate estimate of the plant, which was 
stated to be worth $150,000. After superficial survey, the 
‘onclusion was reached that the price was considerably in 
excess of its actual value. Returning to the city, the firm 
of Cobb, Howard & Bailey, attorneys well known to the 

imber world, were called on and it was agreed that the 

nly protection for the concerns represented by Jouett was 
roceedings in bankrtiptcy and application was made to 
fudge Thompson, of the United States court, asking that a 
eceiver for all the property and assets of the Wiborg-Hanna 
ompany be appointed. It was not stated when a hearing 

f the case could be had, as Judge Thompson was suffering 
vith the grip and would remain at home for several days. 

i. P. Wiborg was seen and asked concerning the matter and 
he said: “Well, it means just this. We are on the rocks, 
ut if. they let us alone we will pay out dollar for dollar. 
if they succeed in throwing us into bankruptcy we are 
ruined.” Thursday afternoon a conference was held at 
which a better understanding was arrived at with the rep- 
resentatives of the Kentucky creditors. Friday it was agreed 
that the receivers, Edwards Richie and W. B. Hay, appointed 
by Judge Bromwell, of the Hamilton county common pleas 
court, go to Covington, Ky., and be appointed receivers for 
the property of the Wiborg-Hanna Company in that state. 
fhis course was pursued and the Kentucky creditors were 
satisfied. On Monday, January 6, United States Judge 
fhompson refused to appoint a receiver in the United States 
court for the Wiborg-Hanna Company. ‘The court held that 
no os of this sort could be made by him unless 
the firm or company had first been proved insolvent, and 
this had not been done. Attorney Levy for the concern con- 
tended that the company was perfectly solvent. 

Edwards Ritchie said: “The concern was incorporated 
four years ago, with a capital of $500,000. ‘The assets will 
be about $75,000 or $100,000 in excess of the liabilities, and 
the business will continue. The company has a qpeet deal 
of money that is tied up in lumber throughout Tennessee 
and oe but just. as soon as we can get an ofder 
of court to begin cutting this money will be brought out. 
The firm gave paper which it could not take up; that was 
the direct cause of a receiver being appointed. Instead of 
borrowing from its bank, loans were made everywhere, and 
these strangers, not having any interest or consideration for 
the concern, refused to grant the time which a bank would 
have done. This would have tided over the trouble.” 


Court Removes Executor of Ferry Estate. 


GrRaND Rapips, MicH., Jan. 6.—The probate court of 
Ottawa county rendered a decision last week against Ed- 
ward P. Ferry, of Salt Lake City, Utah, in the disposition 
of the will of hig father, William M. bre an Indian mis- 
sionary and wealthy lumberman, who died in 1867. Edward 
P. Ferry was named in the will as executor of the estate 
and after = two annual reports as required by law, 
it was charged that he appropriated the assets from the 
large fortune to his own use and went to Utah. Since that 
time litigation has been carried on in the courts: by the 








rightful heirs to the property. The final decree of the court 
removes F sea Ferry, and the Michigan Trust Company is 
appointed as administrator. Ferry was to receive one- 
quarter of the estate in the will and the court directs him 
to pay the remaining three-quarters, amounting to $915,355, 
to the Michigan Trust Company, with interest at 5 percent, 
within six months. 


‘ Trust Company Accepts Receivership. 


GranpD Rapips, Micu., Jan. 7.—The. Michigan Trust Com- 
pany has issued a letter to the creditors:of Dennis Bros. 
ee acceptance of cates: as temporary re- 
ceiver under chancery proceedings recently instituted, with 
Alvin L. Dennis as complainant and Elmer BE. Dennis de- 
fendant. ‘The statement of the firm’s standing is as fol- 
lows: Resources, consisting of stock in other enterprises, 
timber lands and accounts receivable, $452,477.40, and lia- 
bilities, $322,596.28. The receiver states that so far as 
can be learned neither: the Dennis Bros. Salt & Lumber 
Company nor the Kelley-Dennis Lumber Company, of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., is in any way concerned with the 
troubles of Dennis Bros., the local firm. 


Files Schedules in Bankruptcy. 


- New York, N. Y., Jan. 6.—Schedules in bankruptcy of 
the Eccleston Lumber Company show liabilities of $81,802 
and assets of $50,934, consisting of cash, $186; stock at 
Wilmington, N. C., $1,750; machinery, $916; office furniture, 
$100; equity in accounts and outstanding accounts, $16,508, 
and assigned accounts, $31,424. Among the creditors are 
J. W. Place & Co., $29,553, secured ; nufacturing Com- 
mercial Company, $7,890: O. L. Clark & Co., Charleston, 
N. C., $3,323; M. L. Eccleston, trustee, $7,436, secured ; 
A. M. Eccleston, $4,123; J. C. Eccleston, $3,558, and 8. C. 
Eccleston, $1,594. 


Sash and Door Company in Bankruptcy. 


ToLepo, OunIO, Jan. 4.—The Toledo Sash & Door Company 
has gone into the hands of a receiver. Judge Morris has 
appointed Harry Ensign as receiver to take charge of the 
plant. The action was taken at the instance of the Blade 
Printing & Paper Company, one of the principal creditors 
of the company. ‘ 


Stockholders Will Dissolve Company. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Jan. 6.—Upon the application of 
Justus Collins, the Interstate Lumber Company has been 
thrown into bankruptcy, Justus Collins and R. G. Hubbard 
being appointed receivers. The company has total liabilities 
of $52,000 and assets of $40,000. fr. Collins is a creditor 
to the amount of $24,000. The company was organized about 
two years ago by Charleston omy and has been a losing 
game. It is the intention of the stockholders to dissolve 
the company. 


Receives Orders to Resume Operations. 


WAYNESBORO, MIss., Jan. 7.—The West-King Lumber Com- 
pany, which recently. went into. the hands. of Receiver B. F. 
Ballard, has resumed operations, having ‘received enough 
orders to keep the plant going full capacity for some time. 
The mill is one of the best in. the state and has a daily 
eapacity of 125,000. The company owns about 17,000 acres 
of timber land and eleven miles of railroad. 


Resources and Liabilities of Traverse City Bankrupt. 


TRAVERSE City, Micu., Jan. 4:—The circuit court has 
authorized Jerry Sullivan, receiver of ‘the Kelley Lumber & 
Shingle Company and the East Head Lumber.Company, and 
J. O. Crotser, receiver of the South Side Lumber Company, 
to continue the operations of the allied interests in Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Hinsdale and Frankfort. The resources and 
liabilities of the companies in the receivers’ latest reports 


are: 

The Kelley Lumber & Shingle Company, resources, $875,- 
068.36; current liabilities, $529,928.10; secured liabilities, 
$220,000; contingent liabilities on straight commercial 
paper, $260,193.94; contingent liabilities on indorsed ac- 
commodation paper, $68,051.12. 

The East Head Lumber Company, resources, $97,333.08 ; 
liabilities, $96,938.22. 

The South Side Lumber Company, resources, $211,717.83; 
liabilities, $128,414.47. ; 


Company Admits Insolvency. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 6.—A petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against the ae Leaf Lumber Company by cred- 
itors, W. A. Bel, L. B. Menefee and E. G. Bleker. The 
company admits its insolvency and asked to be adjudged 
bankrupt. E. C. Arledge, of Trinity, was ~ oY receiver. 
The company is capitalized at $30,000 and has a plant at 
Riverside. The assets of the company are estimated to be 
worth about $50,000. The amounts alleged to be due cred- 
itors aggregate $57,932.88. 


Organ Company Placed in Receiver’s Hands. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 3.—The England Organ & Piano Com- 
pany was placed in the hands of F. L. Young as receiver. 
The J. A. Fay & Egan Company, the Western fhiectric Com- 
pany and the Tonk Manufacturing Company were the peti- 
tioning creditors with claims aggregating $1,925. The com- 

any has been in trouble for some time, only recently chang- 


ng hands. 
Tennessee Company in Trouble. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 4.—On petition of Attorney 
Sam M. Chambliss, representing creditors of the Sequatchie 
Coal,- Iron & Lumber Company, of Spring City, referee in 
bankruptcy, D. L. Grayson, has appointed R. C. M. Cunning- 
ham, of Spring City, receiver pending the outcome of the 


case. 
Widow Seeks to Break Will. 


Mr. CLEMENS, Mice., Jan. 4.—The hearing of the case 
between the widow of the late William Cottrell and the 
children by his first wife has been opened and may end in 
the supreme court. Mr. Cottrell died several months ago 
and at that time was rated at over $1,000,000. In Mr. 
Cottrell’s will he left his widow with $50,000 and she is 
now seeking to break this will. 


Local Company in Trouble. 

Creditors with claims amounting to $871.61 filed a peti- 
tion in the United States district court January 9, asking 
to have the Wisconsin. Timber & Lumber Company, of this 
city, declared a bankrupt and for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver to take charge of the assets of the corporation. The 
Wisconsin Timber Lumber omnes handles the output of 
a number of Wisconsin mills and its representative in Chi- 
cago is W..H. Cahall...Mr. Cahall is out of the city at the 
present time. 





NEW HEARING IN BOGUS PAPER CASE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 8.—No definite time has been 
set for taking depositions in the case of the Tuthill & 
Pattison Manufacturing Company and allied corpora- 
tions in the federal court here. A, A. Parsons and J. A. 
Tuthill, both of whom have been on the stand several 
times, will be examined again, and additional interest is 
lent to their testimony by the fact that the Memphis 
Savings bank, which carried from $125,000 to $175,000 
of the alleged bogus paper floated through: the instru- 
mentality of Messrs. Tuthill and Parsons, ‘‘ bankers 
and brokers,’’? has been -forced.to suspend ‘business be- 
cause of the injury done the institution by handling this 
paper. Messrs, Tuthill and Parsons have on previous 


occasions proven exceedingly unsatisfactory witnesses. 
Their memories have been bad and it has been impos- 
sible for them to remember important details. The 
referee in bankruptcy has declared his intention of 
allowing the attorneys of the trustees of the creditors 
of the defunct corporations a wide latitude of question- 
ing and it is probable that the forthcoming hearing will 
bring forth more definite results. 

Negotiations are under way for the taking over by 
the Union & Planters Bank & Trust Company of all 
accounts of the Memphis Savings bank, which recently 
went into the hands of a receiver. In the event that 
the Union & Planters Bank & Trust Company should 
decide to take over the affairs of the Memphis Savings 
bank all depositors in the latter would immediately be 
paid the full value of their claims. 1t will be necessary 
to secure the sanction of the chancery court, under 
whom the receivership was established, before these 
negotiations can be brought to a successful conclusion, 
but it is generally conceded that, if the board of direc- 
tors of the two institutions can reach a satisfactory de- 
cision, the court will offer no objection to such a pro- 
eedure. Such a settlement would be a great relief to 
those firms as well as individuals whose funds were 
caught in this suspension and thus rendered unavailable 
for immediate use. 


ILLINOIS RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


The National Lumber and Building Material Expo- 
sition to be held in Chicago at the Brooks Casino, 
February 10 to 15, 1908, promises to be an interesting 
show. Exhibits from all lines of building material 
now handled by the dealers will be represented, as 
well as many new lines which are being placed on the 
market. 

The joint conventions of the Illinois Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association and the Illinois Masons’ Supply As- 
sociation will be one of the best and largest attended 
meetings in their history. This statement is made by 
Everitt W. Hogle, secretary of the Illinois Masons’ 
Supply Association, and who is also a director of the 
exposition. 

The cut accompanying does not do the handsome 
six-color lithographed poster of the exposition justice. 
This poster is not yet off the press and is the work 
of R. W. Crompton, who has tried to portray the jum- 
berjack and logs as lumber in the rough, and the 
cliffs in the background as cement, lime and gypsum 
products. The upper and lower panels show these 
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products as they enter in the construction of build- 
ings. This picture makes an attractive decoration 
for any office or home and may be had by application 
to Everitt W. Hogle or George W. Hotchkiss, seore- 
tary of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. ) 

Present indications show that there will be visitors 
from every section of the country. The Illinois ‘Asso- 
ciations have made arrangements to have the. visitors 
made the guests of the associations, 
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NORTHWESTERN CEDARMEN IN ANNUAL SESSION. 


Manufacturers Discuss Current Topics of Vital Interest to the Trade—Railroad Questions Considered —New 
Officers Selected—Chicago Cedarmen Entertained at Banquet. 


The annual meeting of the Northwestern Cedarmen’s 
Association, held in Chicago, Monday, January 6, at the 
Grand Pacific hotel, was an example of the variety that 
can be crowded into a convention day. The cedarmen 
were the guests of the Chicago members of the trade, 
and the latter were responsible for the unique features 
of a long day’s session. The business meeting was 
ealled to order at 11 o’clock in the German room of the 
Grand Pacific. Owing to the illness of President Raber, 
Vice President A. T. Naugle occupied the chair and 
made the announcement that Secretary Nelson was ill 
and unable to be present, on account of which W. B. 
Thomas was appointed secretary pro tem. 

Secretary Thomas read the minutes of the last meet- 
ing which, on motion, were adopted as read. Although 
unable to be present at the meeting President Raber 
had prepared an annual address, which was. read by 
Vice President Naugle and was as follows: 


Address of President Raber. 


This, as you have been advised through the notice sent 
out by our secretary, is the twelfth annual meeting of our 
association. Personally, or speaking for our firm, we 
became members during the early period of its organization, 
though only nominally interested for several years there- 
after, but if I remember correctly it first had its inception 
through the codperation of a few post dealers who foresaw 
the benefits to be derived by bringing together, once a year, 
dealers engaged in this widely scattered industry holding 
up to that time no especial recognized standing among their 
brother lumbermen. ‘The experiment soon justified the wis- 
dom of such a step, as it has not alone accomplished its 
original object of bringing the post business out of a con- 
fused, disordered and chaotic state into a regular organized 
and profitable condition, but it has gone on widening its 
scope by also allying the telegraph pole and shingle indus- 
tries which have enjoyed the benefits of coédperation as can 
best be testified to by the annual report of figures of our 
secretary showing the progress made in. those lines largely 
through the instrumentality of this organization. 

The Cedarmen’s association is as well known today 
through the entire country as any of the lumbermen’s 
associations, and I think I can safely state that the entire 
rail post business. of the cedar producing territory as well 
as the largest part of the telegraph pole and shingle busi- 
ness of today is done under the regulations and standards 
adopted by our organization. Aside from the primary object 
at the time of its inception of establishing a better uniform- 
ity of values we soon found this was only incidentally one 
of the many benefits obtained through the instrumentality 
of our efforts with which you have’ regularly been informed 
from year to year through our annual reports. 

We have been identified with almost every important 
progressive movement tending to correct unsatisfactory and 
unfair laws pertaining to our business. We have been 
represented through members of our committees at impor- 
tant discussions at Lansing, Madison and Washington when 
our claims and complaints have always received courteous 
attention and, I think I can safely add, we have established 
a substantial reputation as an advocate for reasonable and 
fair legislation. My connection with the management during 
the last year has, however, shown me that we have only 
just begun to. realize the possibilities that lie before us. I 
would recommend that our efforts on legislative and inter- 
state questions be extended by increasing the authority of 
the officers in using the resources of the association suffi- 
cient to enable them to more thoroughly follow up such 
questions as may ;come up.from time to time affecting our 
interests... I. knows‘of"no “other way in which both money 
and time can be expended to’ better advantage. 

I would also recommend very strongly the consideration 
and, if found feasible, the establishing of an organization 
within the association for mutual fire protection. This 
question, as I understénd it, will be presented to the meet- 
ing today by one of our members and on which subject our 
secretary has prepared some very interesting figures. 

I would further recommend the continuance of our efforts 
in securingijustice from railroads on overweight and milling 
in transit claims, which is a very important factor in the 
interest of all our members, and would advise the consider- 
ation by the association taking up the individual claims of 
its members which have been pending for a number of years 
and if found feasible have them brought before the proper 
authorities with power to prosecute by whatever means found 
necessary, by an assessment made against the claimants in 
proportion to the amounts of their respective claims. 

In conclusion I want to add a few words in praise of 
our secretary, with whom I have been brought in touch 
very closely during the last year. I have found him not 
alone willing to carry: out cheerfully and conscientiously the 
duties of his office; but am indebted to-him for many wise 
suggestions and original ideas which were carried out by 
him with very satisfactory results. I -have always found 
him alert’ and keen to preserve and advance the interests 
of our association. I. want to thank him as well as the 
rest of the officers, directors and members of the different 
committees for their able assistance and for their time so 
cheerfully donated in the work of their respective depart- 
ments. I wish the association continued success as well 
as a happy and prosperous new year to all of its members. 


This report’ was accepted and ordered placed on file. 
Actj#g Secretary Thomas presented the report of Sec- 
retary Nelson covering the year’s work, as follows: 


Report of the-Secretary for 1907. 


I. have placed in your hands this morning a summary of 
twenty-six reports of dry cedar stocks on hand,January 1, 
1908, as compared with those of a year.ago. ‘There-are yet 
ten members to report. Holding our annual meeting-as. we do 
this year so near the first of January renders it impossible for 
the secretary’s office to make a more nearly full summary at 
this time. et this probably gives about the actual propor- 
tion between the stocks on hand now and a year ago. . As 
compared with stocks July 1, last, you will notice that the 
proportion of surplus is rather lighter now than then. I 
have information also that about 100,000 pieces of 20-foot 
and longer, appearing in stocks now on hand, were sold to 
be shipped between the date of inventory and January 1. 

*The feature of this summary is the shortage of 7-foot 
stock. . You will notice that our supply of 7-foot. stock is 
2,000,000. pieces less than a year ago. Our reports yet to 
come may shrink this. to 2,500,000 less. Our logging plans 
for the winter. are to cut nearly 5,000,000 less 7-foot posts 
than a.year ago.. Unless our post trade this year shall be 
exceedingly light the market promises to be badly stripped 
of 7-foot stock before’ the end of. the season. 

A full summary of dry stocks will be mailed to you just 
as soon as all reports are received at the secretary’s office. 


Work of Post Committee. 


No midsummer meeting was called this year for the reason 
that no members made request for such a meeting. But the 











activity of the association through its board of directors 
and various committees has been considerable. Your post 
and shingle committee met at the secretary’s office April 15 
and revised the table of weights, issuing the one now in 
force. This table went into effect with surprisingly little 
friction. 

Work of Legislation Committee. 

Last winter’s legislation on the state’s supervision of 
railway track scales was successful to a_ considerable de- 
gree. In Minnesota the inspection of track scales was put 
inte the hands of the state railroad commission. An in- 
spector was appointed and is now at work. In Michigan a 
new railroad commission was created, but no power was 
given it regarding the inspection of track scales. In Wis- 
consin the state railroad commission was given authority 
to inspect track scales through a regularly appointed in- 
spector, who may be furnished with a testing car and other 
necessary equipment for this purpose. He may also make 
tests of empty cars for the purpose cf determining the tare. 
The commission has not yet begun this work but has it under 
advisement. ‘The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
is pushing this matter in Wisconsin. 

Work of the Railroad Committee. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Norton, of Escanaba, a move- 
ment has been carried on by the railroad committee for an 
amendment to the rules governing minimum carloads of 
cedar. We are asking that actual weights shall govern 
where cars, loaded to their full visible capacity, do not 
weigh up to the minimum. This question was put before 
every general traffic manager of cedar carrying roads, with 
no strong opposition expressed in their replies. The final 
reference cf. the question was to the northern committee of 
the Western Trunk Line committee. This committee meets 
in the ‘win Cities. It took up the question at its Novem- 
ber meeting, and after discussion laid it over till the De- 
cember meeting, when it neglected it. On the statement 
of your secretary that this association would take the mat- 
ter before the Interstate Commerce Commission if we were 
not granted speedy relief, the chairman of the northern com- 
mittee asked that we wait till it could take the matter up 
again at its January meeting, which will be held next 
Wednesday. I believe that with little cost this association 
could get a favorable ruling from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on this question. 

The question of a tie rate and carload minimums in 
Michigan, and the equipment of flat and gondola cars loaded 
with poles and destined for Pennsylvania lines, with a foot 
board and end ladders, was brought to a hearing before the 
Michigan railroad commissioner at Lansing. W. C. Ster- 
ling, jr., of Monroe, Mich., and R. R. Genge, of Chicago, 
were appointed to represent this association at that hear- 
ing. The result was the cancelation of the proposed high 
rate on ties and of the order by the Pennsylvania lines for 
the building by the shipper of the running boards and end 
ladders on cars of poles, and finally of a reduction of min- 
imum weights on cedar poles and shingles. 

Fire Insurance on Cedar. 

A few weeks ago, at the request of Mr. A. T. Naugle, the 
secretary asked the members for information regarding fire 
insurance carried on their cedar stocks—the amount carried, 
the premiums paid and the fire losses for the last five years. 
The replies were full and almost unanimous—thirty-three 
out of thirty-six reporting. Of these thirty-three, three do 
not insure at all. Of the thirty, twenty have had no losses 
in the last five years. One company reports having had no 
loss in the last twenty years. The total insurance carried 
by the thirty members is $2,754,525; the amount of pre- 
miums paid this year, $82,690.51; the average annual rate 
being a little more than 3 percent. The rates run from 
$1.50 to $4 a hundred per annum. The lowest named rate 
is not made by a “board” company. 

If the same amount of insurance was carried and pre- 
miums = for the last five years, these thirty members 
have paid out a total of $413,452.55 in five years and have 
received in return $31,051.50; that is, they have paid 
$13.314% for every dollar of indemnity received. In but 
two instances in the thirty have members received in the 
five years indemnity equal to or greater than the amount of 
premiums paid. hese are the extreme cases. The indi- 
vidual premium expense, over and above indemnity received, 
has ranged during the five years from $100 to $75,000. If 
these figures indicate the facts that obtain over a consid- 
erable period of years, it would appear that fire insurance 
on white cedar stock is a greater calamity than fire. 

One thing is certain, namely, that fire risks on white cedar 
stocks are not as hazardous as they are rated by board 
companies; and that our members are paying an excessive 
— for their fire protection. I would suggest a thorough 
nvestigation of the working of such a mutual company 
as the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance, of. Kansas City, 
which I understand is doing a safe and satisfactory busi- 
ness at a very low rate. I believe our cedar insurance 
could be carried at 1 percent per annum, pay losses and 
administrative expenses and leave a good surplus. Hf this 
can be done it will save our association members over $55,000 
per annum. I would suggest that the secretary be instructed 
to gather all obtainable facts concerning such mutual: in- 
surance and submit his findings to the board of directors. 


On motion, duly seconded, the secretary’s report was 
adopted as read. The secretary thereupon called the 
roll, showing the attendance to be as given at the end of 
this report, after which the treasurer’s report was read, 
as follows: 

Treasurer’s Report. 

January 5, 1907— 





ee EP ree eat heer pire pee $ 997.80 
Received from fees os Sine 50.00 
PC RE IIS ic ko CARES Sete RS SUA CeeSEe 2,550.00 

Total receipts .....:. BA eiciake'ss 0A. d Cauwek 2 ae $3,597.80 
I ore: 0c fa Rp b-ice0's dcw's Rjad alow eress's 2,719.04 

January 8, 1908— 

ENG SON SER EIS SOE Gt RAD Fa ee a $ 878.76 
eT a re eran 45.00 
Cash in hands of treasurer....... Cihbb Dil cinnitstin Bote 833.76 


On motion this report was accepted and placed on file. 

A report was called for on the work of. the committee 
on legislation, but the chairman of the committee stated 
that the secretary’s report had covered the ground and 
there was no additional report to make. 

Mr. Erickson called attention to the statement in the 
secretary’s report that in Minnesota and Wisconsin the 
railway commission has jurisdiction over track scales, 
but not in Michigan, and said that while the Michigan 
law does not mention track seales specifically, it gives 
the commission supervision over the weighing of cars 
and therefore by inference gives it control over track 
seales. On motion of Mr. Erickson it was ordered that 
the report of the secretary be corrected to conform to 
the facts as stated. 


On behalf of the railroad committee the president 
read the following letters: 
Jan. 2, 1908 —Mr. L. R. Martin, Duluth, Minn.—Dear Sir: 


I suppose you are planning to be present at the annual 
meeting of the association in Chicago. I regret very much 


“to tell you that I am a prisoner with a crippled foot and 


shall not be able to go, but I shall depend on you to do 
your duty as chairman of the railroad committee, and to aid 
you in this I will report progress on railroad matters as far 
as possible to this date. 

You will remember that we had the matter of minimum 
on cedar loads up with the northern committee of the W. T. 
lL. committee, aud as I wrote you they had a discussion of it 
in committee in November, and as I have not yet written 
you, they slid over it at the December meeting, although 
they had promised me that they would take it up then for 
final consideration. I was not able to have it out with Mr. 
Conn, chairman of the committee, by personal conversation, 
so called him up on the ’phone. He tried to make me think 
that it was the duty of the W. T. L. committee to take 
action on that and that they had done nothing in December 
because they had heard that we had taken it up with the 
W. T. L. direct. I informed him that I had first called the 
attention of the W. T. L. committee to the matter and they 
had thrown the responsibility on the northern committee, for 
which reason I had come to him. I reminded him of the 
fact that he knew this once and had agreed that his com- 
mittee was the committee of original jurisdiction in the case 
and that he had promised speedy action. I said we were 
tired of being tossed back and forth between their commit- 
tee; that we were sure of the plain justice of our conten- 
tion, and that we had decided that if they didn’t grant us 
relief we would go to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
where we would get a decision in our favor in five minutes 
just as we did in the 500-pound car stake proposition. 

Then he sat up and began to listen. He asked me very 
urgently not to go to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
until they had had time to'get action on it. He would get 
individual opinions on it from other members of the com- 
mittee in time for our convention. I have called him up 
again, and he says their meeting will be on Wednesday, 
January 8, and that they will have the matter up and let 
me know their action. Now it may be that they will do 
something right, at that time, but they may not. If not I 
think we can get a decision from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with little cost. Our contention, as you remem- 
ber, was that actual weights should prevail where a car is 
loaded to its full visible capacity and does not weigh up to 
the minimum. If you feel that we should make a move on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission if the railroads fail to 
give relief, I wish you would put the matter before the con- 
vention next Monday. Mr. Raber will expect you to do 
this if you think advisable. 

As to the outcome of our contention before the Michigan 
railroad commission, I enclose a copy of a letter received 
today from the secretary of the commission giving their 
action. R. R. Genge, of Chicago, one of your committee, 
who was at Lansing, will probably give the convention a 
report of its work there. [ will mail him a copy of the 
Lansing letter today. 

Hoping you may be at the meeting and that it will be 
a success in every way, I am, yours very truly, 

M. O. NELSON, Secretary. 

P. S. From reports received there is going to be a good 
attendance at Chicago. Our Minneapolis members go down 
Sunday night. 

OFFICE MICHIGAN RAILROAD COMMISSION, LANSING, MICH., 
Dee. 31, 1907.—Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Gentlemen: At the time of the hearing 
before the commissioner of railroads some time ago with 
reference to rate on cedar ties, our attention was also called 
by you to the minimum weights on cedar posts, poles and 
shingles and to the requirement of a running board with 
end ladders on shipments intended for the Pennsylvania 
lines. We have had these matters up with the various com- 
panies and are now advised that the rule requiring running 
boards and end ladders was canceled by the Grand Rapids & 
Indiana railway, the only company in this state having same 
in effect, October 30, 1907. 

We are advised by the official classification committee that 
the rules as to minimum = are being modified as fol- 
lows, effective February 1, 1908: Cedar poles—Cars 36 feet 
long or more, 34,000 pounds; cars less than 36 feet long, 
30,000 pounds. Shingles—Cars 36 feet long or more, 30,000 
pounds ; cars less than 36 feet long, 24,000 pounds. 

We trust that these modifications will meet with your ap- 
proval. We remain, yours very truly, 

MICHIGAN RAILROAD COMMISSION, 
By Louis C. Cramton, Secretary. 

Mr. Genge stated that the letters read by the presi- 
dent covered the case fully excepting that the letter 
from the railway commission, stating that the require- 
ments of running boards with end ladders had been abol- 
ished, applies only to Michigan and he read a letter 
addressed to Francis Beidler & Co. indicating that this 
requirement had not actually been abolished, at least on 
interstate shipments, the letter being as follows: 

MENOMINED, MicH., Jan. 4, 1908.—Francis Beidler & Co.— 
Gentlemen: Answering yours of the 3d, regarding notice that 
you have received from the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway 
Company about loading poles, minimum weight etc. ; referred 
this to the railroad agent here and he says that they have 
received no such advice from their people confirming this 
and that they would not accept any cars loaded contrary to 
the instructions issued by their office and we will still have 
to make Iadders and running boards on Pennsylvania gon- 
dolas and flats. Yours truly, FRANCIS BEeIDLeR & Co. 

It was agreed that this matter should be brought to 
the attention of the railroad officials and the necessary 
order secured. 

After a brief general discussion on the matter of 
minimum weights J. E. Gerich reported on behalf of the 
committee on posts and shingles that there had been no 
complaints during the year and the committee had no 
recommendations to make. 

The committee on inspection reported four cases that 
occurred during the last year where some action was 
necessary by the inspection department and these cases 
had been satisfactorily adjusted. E. L. Clark, chair- 
man of the committee on car stake equipment, was 
called upon for the report of that committee and the 
report was read by the secretry, as follows: . 


Report on Car Stake Equipment. 


Your car stake committee this last .year has to a great 
extent been inactive, although the chairman of your com- 
mittee spent several days in x March last in Washington 
listening to testimony which the lumbermen’s association had 
to offer the Interstate Commerce Commission in its plea for 
permanent car stakes. Our association being opposed to any 
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NORTHWESTERN CEDARMEN AT THEIR ANNUAL.DINNER GIVEN AT THE GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL, CHICAGO, JANUARY 6, 1908. 


car stakes thus far offered for test, naturally opposed the 
efforts of the lumbermen toward putting its case through, 
but they certainly have put up a strong fight for car stakes 
and the railroads but a very weak fight against the equip- 
ment. 

At the conclusion of the March hearing the railroads 
were given until September to gather evidence as against 
the advisability of said equipment. This evidence, together 
with the necessary cross examination of railroad witnesses, 
was all taken during September and October and is to be 
found in full in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during the period 
above mentioned. 

The arguments of the attorneys are to be made by both 
parties to the controversy before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at Washington on January 9, and we are in- 
formed that the lumbermen feel confident that shortly 
thereafter the commission will order permanent equipment 
of some sort or other to be placed on the cars within a 
period of two or three years from date of said order, and 
in the interim the commission will insist on the railroads 
allowing the shipper a matter of $3 to $4 per car for each 
car that he is compelled to equip with wooden stakes. 

The chairman of your committee even went so far as to 
call in person on several of the general counsel of the 
various large trunk lines and informed said counsel that we 
would be very glad to codperate with them against the 
lumbermen if necessary to prove that the permanent equip- 
ment thus far offered was not. adapted for the loading of 
telegraph poles but said railroad companies’ attorneys did 
not evince any interest in our evidence and therefore we 
did not press the matter further. We feel confident, how- 
ever, that no equipment will be ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which would — telegraph pole 
shippers from using cars and furnishing their own stakes 
as in the past should the permanent equipment on the cars 
be unadapted to our use, in other words, extra stake pockets 
will be put on cars whether equipped permanently with 
ear stakes or not. 

This car stake proposition has been a long fight, and the 
lumbermen are to be complimented for the manner in which 
they have conducted same, even though the cedar pole men 
have feared right along that the permanent equipment would 
work to our detriment, and we feel confident that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will not issue any orders 
to the railroads covering this permanent equipment which 
would be detrimental to our general interests. 


This report was accepted and placed on file, after 
which, on motion, a recess of fifteen minutes was taken. 

After calling the meeting to order again the chair 
appointed a’ nominating committee as follows: E. L. 
Clark, chairman; J. C. Kirkpatrick, W. T. Watkins, 
M. H. Coolidge and L. R. Martin. A recess was tien 
taken for luncheon, 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon session convened at 2:30 and the first 
subject taken ap was the matter of inspection. The 
meeting entered upon’ some discussion of details of the 
grading rules, after which-the entire subject was re- 
ferred to the inspection rules committee. Mr. Partridge 
read a resolution favoring the establishing of a testing 
station at the Minnesota Agricultural College, as fol- 
lows: 7 

Believing that it is of the utmost importance that we 
avail ourselves of every possible means for utilizing our 
rapidly decreasing timber supply, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that for 
the best interests of the lumber industry of the northwest 
a timber testing laboratory should be established at the 
Minnesota Agricultural College at the earliest possible date. 


Mr. Partridge also presented a resolution as follows: 


Inasmuch ‘as no. accurate data now exists showing the 
amount of standing timber in the United States,. and inas- 
much as no organization now has the power to adequately 
make such an estimate, be it 

Resolved® That this association is in favor of legislation 
by Congress looking to an early stumpage census of the 
United States under the direction of the Forest Service and 
the census bureau. 


It was moved and seconded that the resolutions be 
adopted as presented. Carried. 

E. L. Clark introduced a resolution favoring the 
changing of the Interstate Commerce law so as to 
give the Interstate Commerce Commission power to de- 
termine the reasonableness of any proposed change in 
an existing rate. This resolution resulted in much dis- 
cussion and upon finally going to an aye and nay vote 
the chair was unable to decide whether it was carried 
or not and did not announce the result of the vote. 
Before a standing vote could be taken Mr. Coolidge 
introduced a substitute or amendment to the motion 
that the resolution be adopted and demanded a vote 
upon the substitute before the original motion, but the 
chair ruled that the amendment was not in order, and 


- pany, Chicago; A. 


upon taking a standing vote on the original motion it 
was carried, thereby adopting on behalf of the asso- 
ciation the resolution presented. Mr. Coolidge and 
others asked leave to go on record as having opposed 
the resolution. 

F. H. Osborn, of Chicago, and U. D. Epperson, of 
Kansas City, Mo., who spoke briefly on insurance mat- 
ters. Following a recommendation in Mr. Osborn’s 
address it was ordered that the Chair appoint a com- 
mittee of five, three to b. Chicago men, to take up the 
matter of insurance and the committee was named as 
follows: E. L. Clark, chairman; G. B. Shaw, P. W. 
Raber, M. H. Coolidge, J. C. Kirkpatrick. A resolution 
was offered” recommending that the railroad committee 
take up with the Chicago & North-Western and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroads the question of 
making a concentration rate on poles, the same as is 
allowed on logs to Green Bay, Menominee and certain 
other points. This resolution was adopted. The nomi- 
nating committee thereupon presented its report as 
follows: 

President, A. T. Naugle. 

Vice President, L. R. Martin. 

Treasurer, W. B. Thomas. 

Directors—P. W. Raber, one year; J. E. Gerich, two 
years; W. T. Watkins, two years. 

There being no other nominations offered it was or- 
dered that the secretary cast the unanimous ballot of 
the association for the election of these officers for the 
ensuing year: 

E. L. Clark made the announcement that the asso- 
ciation would participate in a banquet given by the 
Chicago members to be held at the Grand Pacific hotel 
at 7:30 p. m. The new president thanked the association 
for the honor conferred upon him, after which separate 
motions were offered extending the thanks of the asso- 
ciation to the retiring president and treasurer and to 
Secretary Nelson. It was also ordered that the minutes 
show that the association recommended to the board of 
directors the reélection of Secretary Nelson. The Chair 
thereupon appointed standing committees for the year as 
follows: 

Legislation—H. L. Giikey, E. L. Clark, Mr. Connor, H. L. 
Brooks, O. Erickson, H. W. Reade. 

Railroads—L. R. Martin, R. R. Genge, J. W. Benham, 
W. P. Bowering. 

Posts and Shingles—J. E. Gerich, R. R. Genge, T. P. 
Bradley, W. B. Thomas, W. C. Moss. 

Poles—M. H. Coolidge, C. H. Worcester, J. C. Kirkpatrick, 
J. P. Mueller and T. M. Partridge. 

Inspection—H.. 8. Gilkey, T. P. Bradley, E. C. Watson 


and A, D. Watson. 
The Attendance. 


Those in attendance were T. M. Partridge, T. M. Partridge 
Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; T. P. Bradley, Duluth 
Log Company, Duluth, Minn.; W. C. Moss, McCulloch & 
Moss, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. F. Partridge, T. M. Partridge 
Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; L. R. Martin, Duluth, 
Minn.; R. R. Genge, Francis Beidler & Co., Chicago; J. C. 
Kirkpatrick and M. E. Reade, Pittsburg & Lake Superior 
Iron Company, Escanaba, Mich.; BH. L. Clark, Valentine- 
Clark Company, Chicago; F. E. Wenzell, Deer River, Minn. ; 
A. T. Naugle, Naugle Pole & Tie Company, Chicago; J. E. 
Gerich, MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwaukee, Wis. : J. P. 
Mueller, Minneapolis Cedar & Lumber Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; H. L. Gilkey, Pendleton & Gilkey, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
W. T. Watkins, Joyce-Watkins Company, Chicago; Marshall 
H. Coolidge, Marshall H. Ceolidge Company, Minneapolis; 
W. B. Thomas, White Marble Lime Company, Manistique, 
Mich.; J. W. Benham, Naugle Pole & Tie Company, Chicago; 
Joseph Naugie, Naugle Pole & Tie Company, Chicago; H. M. 
Dixon, Cloquet Tie & Post Company, Cloquet, Minn.; C. H. 
Worcester and W. P. Bowering, C. H. Worcester Company, 
Chicago; B. C. Norton, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Com- 

D. Watson, Raber Watson, Chicago; 
Ole Erickson, Escanaba, Mich.; U. & Epperson, Kansas City, 
Mo.; F. H. Osborn, Chicago. 


AN ELABORATE BANQUET. 


At the time appointed, 7:30 o’clock, the members 
assembled in the breakfast room at the Grand Pacific 
hotel, where, as the guests of the Chicago cedarmen, 
they sat down to a very elaborate banquet which, it may 
be said, was one of the finest ever served to lumbermen 
in. this city. Each guest was presented with a menu 
burned on a cedar shingle and everything that could 
be, desired along: gastronomic lines was there.in pro- 
fusion. Serving the dinner. occupied nearly three hours. 
and during the spare time between the courses Mr. 


Gilkey succeeded in introducing everybody to everybody 
else to everybody’s entertainment. The dinner over, a 
vaudeville program was announced by the toastmaster, 
C. H. Worcester, and a number of excellent ‘‘stunts’’ 
followed. Between the acts Mr. Gilkey introduced his 
friends. The program was much enjoyed by everyone 
present and the Chicago concerns which were respon- 
sible for it have as their reward the hearty apprecia- 
tion of the association. The hosts were: Francis 
Beidler & Co., Naugle Pole & Tie Company, Raber & 
Watson, Valentine-Clark Company, C. H. Worcester 
Company, William Mueller Company, Joyce-Watkins 
Company and the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Com- 
pany. 


DECEMBER BUILDING OPERATIONS. 

Building operations reflect the condition of finances 
during the last month of 1907. While the total esti- 
mated cost of buildings shows a decrease of 25 percent 
there’ was a wide fluctuation, ranging from a decrease 
of 92 percent to a gain of 441 percent. The heaviest 
loss was reported by Davenport, lowa, and the heavjest 
gain by St. Louis, Mo. Of the thirty-seven cities from 
which reports were secured by the Construction News, 
of Chicago, nine show increases and the remainder de- 
creases. 

Notwithstanding the disinclination of the banks to 
loan money on building operations the December record 
of Chicago shows an increase of 73 percent over Decem- 
ber, 1906. New York shows a loss of only 9 percent 
and San Francisco, where building operations were 
booming in December, 1906, due to the reconstruction 
of the city, shows a ioss of only 27 percent. In regard 
to the outlook the Construction News says: 

She prevailing impression is that a moderate let up in 
building operations was due because of the long continued 
prosperity and resultant high prices, and that it will now 
afford an opportunity to readjust things preparatory to 
beginning upon a new basis and building up. Wages in the 
building trades as weiu as the cost of materials have 
reached the highest price evcr attained, and it is believed 
that with the readjustment of affairs it will be discovered 
that there are a large number of people who are anxious 
to go ahead with building projects just as soon as prices 
and conditions are upon a more nearly normal basis. 


The full tabulation for December, 1906 and 1907, 
showing the number of buildings for which permits were 
issued and their estimated aggregate cost is given here- 
with: 






























1907. - 1906.———_ Loss, 
No. No. per- 
City— Bldgs. Cost. Bldgs. Cost. cent. 
Chicago ........ 240 $ 5,383,300 568 $ 3,108,650 *73 
San Francisco.,. 358 3,910,085 687 5,373,140 27 
+New York..... 127 3,110,100 183 3,405,000 9 
Se ae eas 2,163,105 eet 399,548 *441 
Brooklyn ‘ 1,984,324 451 38,540,102 Ad 
WOREEIO... «0,0 0000.00 1,198,754 534 2,398,306 50 
Philadelphia .... 901,045 881 2,026,045 55 
i BEEEs eh scsece 519,476 179 459,845 *13 
suffalo, N. Y.... 493,600 181 
| Pa 478,600 295 
Minneapolis oe 403,390 180 
Los Angeles..... 403,987 501 
Washington 387,85 296 
Omaha Kees 62 
Milwaukee 180 
Chattanooga - 90 
New Orleans.... ... am 
Baltimore ...... 145 225 
Cleveland ...... 268 408 
DOBVOE kc cw cceee 1 215 
Cincinnati ...... 64 107 
Kansas City..... 161 207 ,250,775 87 
Rochester ...... ro! 92 571,520 75 
Salt Lake City.. 32 2 48,000 *135 
Grand Rapids.... 50 56 144,270 27 
San Antonio..... 154 185 90,050 *5 
Columbus ...... ee + 305,435 69 
Wilkesbarre .... 27 21 110,685 16 
TOMES ccccevcee 51 60 256,912 67 
Birmingham .... 50 60 120,000 85 
Worcester ...... 47 41 76,907 7 
NT Re 70 43 79,800 23 
Paterson, N. J... 28 13 20,815 *127 
ye 21 41 53,259 36 
TAMCOIR 2. ceeds 25. 28 33,750 5 
Davenport ...... 6 20,500 s 260,150 92 
Harrisburg ..... 8 15,160 16 48,350 67 
Totals. «ivi 5,232 $24,481,563 7,106 $32,902,870 25 


+ Including Manhattan and the’ Bronx. 
* Gain. 
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LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Programs for Imminent Eyents—Mississippi Pine Makers’ Conference—Recent Organizations—Coming Meetings of Texans. 


COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 
Announcements of coming association meetings, giving 


a 


dates and places, may be found on page 27. 





RETAILERS’ CHANGE OF DATES. 

In order to accommodate the convenience of a dis- 
tinguished speaker who will address the nineteenth 
annual convention of the Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, that event has been postponed 
from the previously announced dates to Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, February 11, 12 and 13. 
The distinguished guest ‘referred to is the Honorable 
William H. Taft, secretary of war, in whose honor 
on February 13 a luncheon will be given by the asso- 
ciation. 

Headquarters for the coming annual of the Michi- 
gan retailers’ association will be at the Hotel Pont- 
chartrain, Detroit, Mich. 





WISCONSIN HARDWOOD MEN’S MEETING. 

Secretary George H. Chapman, of the Hardwood 
Lumber Manufacturers of Wisconsin, has issued the 
official call for the annual meeting of+that organiza- 
tion, which, as previously announced, will be held, 
beginning at 10 a. m. January 16, at the Eau Claire 
Club House, Eau Claire, Wis. To this meeting all 
hardwood lumber manufacturers within the jurisdic- 
tion of the association are invited. Two sessions will 
be held, one in the morning and one in the afternoon. 
At 7 o’clock on the evening of January 16 a banquet 
will be given at the Eau Claire Club. house, the hosts 
of the occasion being the following concerns of Eau 
Claire: Steven & Jarvis Lumber Company, Dells Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company, J. H. Kaiser Lumber Com- 
pany, Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, North Western 
Lumber Company, and the Rice Lake Lumber Com- 
pany, Rice Lake, Wis. 

Request is made that those intending to be pres- 
ent will advise the secretary at once in order that 
proper accommodations may be made for the enter- 
tainment of all. 


YELLOW PINE MANUFAC: ORERS’ ANNUAL. 

Formal call for the annual meeting of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association has been issued by 
President John L. Kaul and Secretary George K. 
Smith. The annual meeting will convene at the New 
Denechaud hotel, in the banquet room on the second 
floor, New Orleans, La., January 21, at 10 o’ciock 
a. m., and continue through the following day. A 
special invitation is issued to manufacturers who 
are not members of the organization. 

For this event the Hotel Denechaud has announced 
rates, on the European plan only, at $2 a day and up 
for each person for a room without bath and $3 a day 
and up for room with bath. A special railroad rate has 
been arranged through the chairman of the Southeastern 
Passenger Association of one and one-third fare on 
the certificate plan, plus 25 cents, to New Orleans, 
La., and return from all points in its territory south 
of the Ohio and Potomac and east of the Mississippi 
rivers; also from Washington, D. C.; Cincinnati, Ev- 
ansville and Cairo, on forty railroad lines comprised 
within that association. Individual lines in Louisiana, 
west of the Mississippi, through the Southwestern 
Excursion Bureau, announce a rate of a fare and a 
third, plus 25 cents, on the certificate plan, from all 
points in that state west of the Mississippi. Dele- 
gates are urged to leave their certificates promptly 
with the secretary of the association on their arrival 
in New Orleans, and are advised that no certificates 
can be stamped and returned by the agent until at 
least 100 have been received. 

Subjects to be discussed at the coming convention 
are ‘‘Values,’’ ‘‘Present Condition of Stocks and 
Trade,’’ ‘‘Future Outlook,’’ ‘‘Comparison of Stocks 
January 1, 1908, and January 1, 1907’’ (by actual fig- 
ures), ‘‘Orders on Hand,’’ ‘‘ Advertising. Yellow 
Pine,’’ ‘‘Export Demand.’’ A more: complete pro- 
gram of the annual will be issued at an early date by 
Secretary Smith. 








PROGRAM OF THE COLORADO RETAILERS. 

The formal program for the annual meeting of Janu- 
ary 15, 16 and 17 of the Colorado & Wyoming Lumber 
Dealers’ Association has been issued by ‘the committee 
in charge through Secretary H. H. Hemenway. A meet- 
ing of the directors will be held in the convention hall 
of the Albany hotel, at Denver, beginning at'2 p. m., 
Wednesday, January 15, to which are invited members 

‘who have business that should be handled by the direc- 
tors. An evening ‘‘social’’ and theater party will fol- 
low this meeting. 

On January 16 the convention will be called to order 
at 9:30 a. m. and the following order of business will 
be observed:  Rolleall, appointment of committees, 
president’s address, secretary’s report, treasurer’s re- 
port. 

*As stated in the preamble to the formal program, 
‘The committee is convinced that the present lumber 
situation in the western and southern states, especially 
in our own territory, is in such a condition that we 
should discuss fully as may be: the many phases of the 
situation that confront our membership. . We shall 
change our usual program and have an experience meet- 
ing, discussing topics of vital interests to us all. We 
ask and urge all members who can possibly be present 
at this annual to take part in these discussions. ’? 

In conformity with this preamble the program for 


the afternoon of January 16 and the forenoon of Janu- 
ary 17 tables discussions on cancelation and delays in 
filling orders; catalog houses; the. association situation 
and its relation to the law; cement as a building mate- 
rial; what lumber associations have done for Colorado 
lumber dealers, and the treatment of the contractors, in 
that order, to be led by D. E. Gibson, O. A. Cramer, 
W. L. Clayton, O. O. Russell, R. W. English and W. E. 
McClung. 

The discussions will be continued beginning 10 a. m., 
Friday, January 17, following the reports of commitees, 
the subjects slated being: 

‘¢The Wholesaler’s Relation to the Retailer,’’ D. C. 
Donavan; ‘‘The Retailer’s Relation to the Wholesaler,’’ 
W. P. McPhee; ‘‘Credits, ‘Their Uses and Abuses,’’ 
V. C. Davenport; ‘‘Stock Keeping, Advertising, Free 
Deliveries,’? W. M. Williams; ‘‘ Lumber Insurance Com- 
panies, a Saving to All Members of at Least One- 
Third,’’ U. J. Warren. 

Friday afternoon will be devoted to election of officers 
and directors, to be followed by a meeting of the direc- 
tors, during which latter the secretary and treasurer will 
be elected. There will be no executive session. All 
retail lumber dealers, whether holding membership or 
not, are invited to attend the annual meeting of the 
association. 

Thursday evening, January 16, a Hoo-Hoo concate- 


nation will be held in the convention hall under the 


charge of Vicegerent Snark William M. Dickinson, to 
be followed by a Dutch lunch. 





NORTHWESTERN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 8.—Detailed plans for the 
convention of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion will not be announced in advance. Secretary W. G. 
Hollis has been necessarily delayed in making up the 
program. He says, however, that every session of the 
convention during the three days will be open to the 
public, and there will be something doing all the time 
that will be of interest. There will be no exhibit feature 
this time. The attendance is expected to be very near 
the average, though this is the first time that reduced 
rates have not been granted by the railroads. As the 
2-cent fare will apply for most of those attending they 
will have no larger fare to pay than before when they 
paid a fare and a third on the 3-cent basis. 

The first session will be held January 14 at 2:30 
p. m. and, like all the others, will be held in the con- 





OAK FLOORING MAKERS TO MEET. 


Every manufacturer of oak flooring should 
be interested and should be in attendance at 
the meeting called to convene in the Business 
Men’s club rooms at Cincinnati, Ohio, February 
7. This announcement is the outcome of months 
of hard labor on the part of a gentleman who 
has brought the minds of oak flooring manu- 
facturers to a meeting point. ““he conference 
will be called upon to consider what is best 
for the oak flooring trade of the country and 
every producer should be on hand to contribute 
to the symposium of information in regard to 
present methods and ways of improving and 
unifying the industry. 











vention hall of the Minneapolis court house and city 
hall. The address of President Burnside and the report 
of Secretary Hollis will be first in order, and then the 
question of cancelations will be taken’ up: A repre- 
sentative of the shingle dealers’ association will be 
present from Seattle to present the shippers’ side of 
the case. The retailers’ side will be taken up by some 
of the prominent dealers, and this vexed question: of 
cancelation. and good faith between shippers ‘and re- 
ceivers will be discussed at length and made one of the 
main features of the meeting. 

The sessions of Wednesday will be devoted to papers 
and discussions on topics vital: to the retail lumber 
trade. Thursday morning will be the final business 
session, election of officers and the. meeting of the 
Retail Lumbermen’s Ifisurance Association. 

The retailers have hoped that before the convention 
argument could be had on the demurrers to the indict- 
ment against the nineteen members of the association 
who stand indicted by. a federal grand jury for ‘‘con- 
spiraey to defraud by use of the mails.’’? This is the 
famous catalog house indictment, and the attorneys for 
‘the defense, headed by John Lind, former governor, 
hope to knock it out in the first round. However, Mr. 
Lind. is engaged in-a long criminal case in the federal 
court, with the district attorney on the. other side, and 
the argument in the lumbermen’s case has been indefi- 
nitely deferred until the other ease ‘shall be finished. 
It will not be reached this week and it is possible that 
the argument will come on right at the time of the 
retailers’ convention. seh 

The annual concatenation of Hoo-Hoo for this dis- 
trict will be held the evening of January 15, the second 
day) of the convention. Arrangements are in the hands 
of George. B.: Webster, Vicegerent Snark, and a fine 


. list of applications is already on hand, assuring a suc- 


cessful session. 





RETAIL DEALERS WILL DISCUSS PLANS. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 6.—The annual meeting of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Alabama, 
Tennessee & Georgia will be held in this city January 
14. Several papers of interest will be read, but it is 
probable that the association will adopt a waiting policy 
until conditions become more settled. 

One of the principal topics that will come up for dis- 
cussion is ‘‘ Mutual Insurance,’’ A paper on this sub- 
ject will be read by A. L. Chavannes, of Knoxville, 
Tenn. F. Wade Vaughan, of Atlanta, will discuss the 
same subject before the association. — 

The report of Secretary W. E. Wailes, of this city, 
will review the work of the last year and will show that 
considerable difficulty has been experienced in promot- 
ing the work of the organization. It will show that 
the outlook for association work is anything but bright 
and will include a resume of the difficulties besetting 
associations in Minnesota and Mississippi, where legal 
cases are pending, which seek to hinder the objects 
sought by the organizations. It is expected that the 
meeting next week will be addressed by W. G. Harlow, 
of Yazoo City, Miss., secretary of the association in 


‘ that state. Mr. Harlow is an aggressive fighter, and 


since he is one of the defendants in the suits it is prob- 
able that his words on association work will be of more 
than usual interest. 

Another matter which will occupy considerable at- 
tention at next week’s meeting will be a discussion of 
the feasibility of putting a man in the field to strengthen 
the organization. It is believed that such a man would 
be an important factor in increasing the membership of 
the association throughout the three states in which it 
operates. 


LARGE ATTENDANCE AT PINERS’ MEETING 
IN VICKSBURG. 


VICKSBURG, Miss., Jan. 6—The meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Pine Association at Hattiesburg, January 3, was 
well attended. Vice President T. L. O’Donnell pre- 
sided in the absence of President J. L. Wilder. The 
greater portion of the time was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of matters pertaining to boosting lumber in- 
terests, car supply, new orders, cancelations, outlook for 
collections, pay rolls, the stock at mills, export trade, and 
existing prices as compared with those thirty days ago. 
Among the speakers were T. L. O’Donnell, of Sanford; 
H. E. Allen, of Poplarville; H. W. Woodruff and W. F. 
Ridge, of Ellisville; H. E. Meter, of Seminary; Thomas 
Carruth, of Rosine; H. A. Camp, of Goodwin; Arm- 
brecht' and Parpe, of Hattiesburg, and Secretary Walker. 

Secretary Walker presented the following informa- 
tion: Thirty mills report total normal stock of 33,- 
920,000 feet; thirty mills report stock thirty days ago 
of 29,960,000 feet; thirty mills report present stock of 
28,280,000 feet, showing that thirty days ago the stock 
was 12 percent below normal, and the present stock 17 
percent below normal. Incidentally the stocks decreased 
6 percent during the last thirty days; thirty-four mills 
report an average monthly cut of 28,650,000 feet; 
thirty-four mills report a cut during November of 17,- 
543,750 feet; thirty-four mills report an average cut 
during December of 9,080,000 feet, showing that in De- 
cember these plants manufactured only 31 3/5 percent 
of their normal or average production. The production 
in December was 48 percent less than the production in 
November. Of the thirty-four mills reporting, eight 
were closed down entirely in November, and eighteen 
were shut down entirely in December. 

From the speeches it seems that conditions are about 
the same as they were thirty days ago, although the 
outlook is brighter... Many of the inquiries received are 
believed to be simply ‘‘feelers,’’ because the bottom in 
prices seems to have been reached, and northern buyers 
who have been holding off in the expectation that the 
market would go still lower will be compelled to buy 
soon. 

Some of the speakers advocated an advance in prices 
for the purpose of holding their own against buyers, 
who seem to be under the impression that they can get 
the output of the mills at their own price whenever they 
want it. 

A very interesting talk was delivered by Hon. John 
A. Fox, special director of the National River & Har- 
bors Congress. Mr. Fox explained in full the work 
under way for the development of our waterways in 
which undertaking the lumbermen in ‘all parts of: the 
ecuntry have taken a lively and heipful interest. Gover- 
nor James K. Vardaman, vice president of the National 
Rivers & Harbors Congress, recently called a meeting 
at Jackson, and the following gentlemen wese named to 
act as delegates from the Mississippi Pine Association: 
T. L..O’Donnell, H. H. Cust and: Mr. Fridge. Secre- 
tary Walker was instructed to draft resolutions in- 
dorsing this national undertaking. 

The next meeting of the association will be held in 
February. 








PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS REORGANIZED. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 4,—The Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association has been entirely reorganized, in line 
with the annual meeting held here this week. The 
capital stock has been increased to $10,000 and the 
number of trustees from three to nine. A Seattle office 
will be opened immediately with a salaried secretary in 
charge. 

The reorganized body will take on a new importance, 
as it will assume charge of the campaign outlined in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN two weeks ago to protect ship- 
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rs from cancelations and at the same time develop 
oser relations between mills, shippers and buyers in 
| parts of the United States, regulating sales and pur- 
1ases on a substantial basis. : 
The association was organized in 1898 with the sole 
irpose of maintaining an agent at transfer to look 
fter the shipments of members. This agent will be 
tained. The following have been elected trustees and _ 
ext week will meet for the purpose of electing officers: 
L Curtiss, Commercial Cedar Company; H. 8. Stein, 
sarnes & Mauk; H. A. Muffley, Old Oregon Lumber 


Company; R. A. Rogers, Long-Bell Lumber Company, 


racoma; Ed Roy, Roy & Roy; R. A. Chapin, West 
oast Lumber & Shingle Company, Tacoma; Walter B. 
‘ettleton, Schwager & Nettleton; R. 8. Weidauer, 
\Veidauer & Lansdown Company, Everett; R. J. Menz, 
i. J. Menz Lumber Company. 

The membership of the association is to be increased 
and it is believed will take in a larger share of the ship- 
pers of the northwest. 





PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL. 
(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 9.—The Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of this city held its annual meet- 
ing tonight at the Union League. The meeting was 
attended by thirty-five of the representative lumber- 
men of the city, and considerable important business 
was transacted. The only guests of the organization 
were officers of the National association, who happened 
to hein the city. 

Before the business session a banquet was given, at 
which a number of addresses by prominent lumbermen 
were delivered. Robert G. Kay, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided as toastmaster. F. S. Underhill, seere- 
tary of the association, was unable to attend the meet- 
ing. _He was out of the city and in his place Mr. 
Wistar, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., attended. At the 
business session following the banquet lumber trade 
topics of interest were discussed by J. M. Hastings, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., president of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and E. F. Perry, of New 
York, its secretary. 


ARKANSAS HARDWOOD MEN ORGANIZED. 


Newport, ARK., Jan. 1—An enthusiastic meeting of 
lumhermen was held at the city hall today to organize a 
hardwood lumber manufacturers’ association for the 
northeastern portion of the state. Fifty representative 
lumbermen assisted in the formation of this new associa- 
tion, and before the close of the meeting so much interest 
in the undertaking was developed that it was unani- 
mously decided that they would be known as a state 
organization under the name of the Arkansas Hardwood 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and the following 
officers were elected: 

President—L. Lippman, Newport. 

First vice president—E. W. Crayton, Fee-Crayton Lumber 
Company, Newport. 

Second vice president—R. A. Dowdy, Batesville. 

Treasurer—J. H. Evans, Jonesboro. 

Secretary—George R. Hays, Newport. 

This list of officers, with two additional members— 
A. A. Ward, of White county, and J. A. Borgman, of 
Craighead county—compose the board of directors, which 
may be increased from time to time according to the 
diseretion of the members. 

The objects of the new organization are worthy of 
mention, as they undoubtedly will tend to bring about 
an improvement in conditions now prevailing; a full 
understanding of the conditions surrounding the hard- 
wood lumber market in the territory covered is aimed at; 
the establishment of uniform grades for the inspection 
of lumber as the only legitimate basis for more uniform 
prices; the establishment of uniform usages and customs 
among manufacturers of lumber; the procurance for 
members of such information as may tend to protect 
them against unbusinesslike methods of those with whom 
they deal, and such other information as may be for the 
benefit of the members. 








LUMBERMEN’S NOONDAY CLUB IN NEW YORK 


The following self-explanatory and comprehensive 
announcement has been issued by a large portion of 
the lumber trade of New York city and vicinity: 


Robinson Crusoe was a very lonesome man, because of 
circumstances he was unable to prevent. None of us are as 
badly off, but we are not taking advantage of our opportu- 
nities. It is a practical asset to know others in the same 
line of business. ‘There are a great many good fellows. in 
the lumber trade who are not acquainted with each other. 

Receiving unanimous approval from all with whom we 
talked about a lumbermen’s luncheon club, we have arranged 
with the Fifth Avenue hotel to reserve a dining room for 
us. This room is called their “breakfast room,’ and is 
located at the head of the main staircase from the lobby, 
and will be reserved for us from 12 o’clock noon to 3 p. m, 
. Every wholesale or retail lumberman in the world is in- 
vited to lunch at this place, beginning Monday, January 6. 
No dues, no extra charge, prices a la carte. Everyone re- 
ceiving this announcement is a member of committee on 
attendance and hospitality and should see that his lumber 
friends are notified. We have tried to reach all, but if we 
have missed anyone please tell them we want them with us. 

Remember the date. 

(Signed) THE COMMITTEE. 
Charles L. Adams, William D. Mershon, 
Sam E. Barr, Frank A. Palen, 

Honey, Cape, A. T. Peale, 

G. W. Cropsey, Laurens P. Rider, 

R. A. Caven, Guy Robinson, 

Irving B. Easton, Charles O. Shepard, 
FS 7 English, Govege M. Stevens, jr., 


. G. Frost, A. Shoaf, 
Nelson C. Holland, Charles T. Stran, 
William §. Hofstra, M. W. Teufel, 


BE. L. Hunter, J. C. Turner, 
William K. Holmes, jr., I. Il. Watkins, 
M. J. Hoban, Walter White, 
Arthur HB. Lane W. W. Welch, 
L. G. Leonard W. P. Youngs, 


Ji ames D. McLaurin, 


Charles Youngs. 
P. Moore, 


THE MANUFACTURERS OF TEXAS IN NOTABLE 
GATHERING. 


On Saturday, February 8, will be held at Houston, 
Tex., a meeting that will rank among the most import- 
ant gatherings of lumbermen that have ever taken place, 
and the fruits of that meeting will live as long as the 
industry shall endure in the state. It will be the final 
meeting of organization of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Texas, the gathering to be held for the purpose 
of finally establishing the component parts, functions 
and officials of this big organization of the future. A 
call has been issued to every lumber manufacturer in 
Texas, urging that he be present at this meeting in 
order that he may learn the true reasons involved in 
the formation of this association of millmen, and then, 
if he be convinced of the pressing and crying need of 
the organization, to join with the many representative 
manufacturers already enrolled at the two preliminary 
meetings as members of the association and backers of 
the movement. 

The story of the Manufacturers’ Association is a sim- 
ple one. For many months had been arising proposi- 
tions pertinent only to manufacturers themselves, which 
called for concerted action of the shippers for the pur- 
pose of self protection. Profects arosé which could be 
handled with the best success by an organization of 
manufacturers, had such a thing existed, and which, lack- 
ing’such organization, had to be met by the individuals 
separately. This involves great personal outlay of funds, 
and any achievements won were only for the benefit of 
the individual victor and, vice versa, losses of this kind 
had to be sustained by the individual claimants of their 
rights. As the street saying goes, ‘‘This brought on 
more talk,’’? which it surely did, and millmen who 
got together asked each other if it was possible for 
manufacturers to unite their forces for the common 
good and, when cases of necessity arose, let them “be 
handled by ‘the millmen as a whole, so that the fruits 
of united efforts might apply to all, instead of to indi- 
viduals. They asked each other why it was not a lawful 
and feasible plan for the manufacturers of lumber in 
Texas to organize in order that they might meet, talk 
over the situation and benefit by the experiences of each 
other. They asked each other if it might not be an ex- 
cellent and paying proposition for them -to be so united 
that their managers and superintendents might gather 
regularly at social and business meetings and, by ex- 
changing ideas and methods, reduce the cost of manu- 
facture in general and promote good fellowship among 
the craft. 

To all these questions there seemed but one reason- 
able answer, and that was that no legal or other reason 
existéd why this organization should not be brought 
about, which would mean so much to each and every one 
of the millmen. The result was that a party of these 
believers met and decided to take the matter in their 
own hands, and to call a meeting of manufacturers. 
Accordingly, on the morning of November 9, a small but 
representative gathering of the millmen of Houston and 
vicinity gathered in Houston and decided that there 
should and would be a manufacturers’ association, to be 
formulated under the laws of Texas and contrary to no 
law of this commonwealth. A committee of arrange- 
ments was appointed to prepare a constitution and by- 
laws, and the next meeting was called for and was held 
in Beaumont, Tex., November 30. 

The Beaumont meeting was a preat success. The at- 
tendance was several times as large as at the first 
meeting, and although many came as scoffers and un- 
believers most of them remained as firm adherents to 
the claim of the association that there is great need of 
a manufacturers’ association. The enrollment was added 
to greatly at this meeting, and a cémmittee of five 
was appointed whose duties it would be to prepare, 
select or nominate a complete slate of officials for the 
association, to be presented at the next meeting, which 
was then set for January 4 in Houston. This committee 
found that the time set for the meeting was a little too 
early to allow the proper working up of the prelim- 
inaries for this great final meeting and they postponed 
the date to February 8, to take place in Houston. They 
issued a circular to the manufacturers informing them 
of the slate that had been selected for officers of the 
association, and calling on all millmen to attend this 
meeting and to join the good cause. 

That the proposed association has been gaining friends 
among the lumbermen since the time it was first pro- 
posed cannot be doubted. The present condition of the 
lumber market, the existing railroad propositions in 
Texas, everything in which the millman is vitally in- 
terested, all show immediate need of organization, and 
the broad minded are becoming daily more surely cogni- 
zant of the fact. The millmen do not purpose to talk 
over the prices of lumber, over the curtailment of prod- 
uct, over the wages of the laboring mani’ They do not 
purpose to do a single thing that has any of the ear- 
marks or possible indications of @ trust. Their inten- 
tions have no bearing on the lumbér market, or on any- 
thing in regard to the outside world. They simply in- 
tend to unite for their mutual betterment and for their 
general self protection. 

The need of organization is shown at this time, when 
one of the railroads of the state proposes to fix a rate 
on a certain class of saw mill stock which aims at the 
very life and existence of the shippers over its lines. 
The measure is up for trial before the railroad eommis- 
sion and, should it be allowed, this railroad to. make 
the rate increase decided upon by itself, it would be a 
mortal blow to a number of mills in particular, fairly 
shutting off from them the right to exist. This is an 
example of the instances. where the organization would 
fight a measure as a whole.and not let the weight of 
the proposed injustice rest on.a particular few. ‘This is 
not an isolated case; several fully as important’ confront 





the manufacturers today, and there will be more tomor- 
row, and so on until the end. 

Proof that the idea of the manufacturers’ association 
is popular in saw mill circles is the fact that the asso- 
ciation committee is in receipt of a large number of let- 
ters written by manufacturers from Louisiana, declar- 
ing their willingness and desire to have the associa- 
tion made to embrace both Louisiana and Texas manu- 
facturers, and allow it to add their names to the enroll- 
ment and their backing to the good cause. This import- 
ant matter will come up before the members of the 
association at the meeting in Houston February 8. They 
will decide whether or not they wish to join the Louis- 
iana’ manufacturers and, should they vote to do so, it 
will have: the effect of greatly extending the scope of 
the organization and increasing the membership. The 
committee is highly gratified with the expressions re- 
garding the matter made by their fellows in Louisiana. 

That the meeting in February will be a great one is 
assured by the efforts that are being made by the mem- 
bers already enrolled, as they intend to have every rep- 
utable manufacturer in the state present to attend this 
meeting and are personally securing the promises of at- 
tendants, relying on the occasion itself to win over the 
half hearted. 





IMPORTANT ASSOCIATION MEETING IN 
VANCOUVER. 

Vancouver, B. C., Jan. 4.—The British Columbia 
Lumber & Shingle Manufacturers’ Association will hold 
its annual meeting in Nelson January 10. This gather- 
ing will include the Mountain Lumbermen’s Association 
and the Coast association. ‘Every mill of importance 
should have a representative at the convention, as an 
unusually interesting program is planned, The officials 
are reticent as to the subjects to be discussed, but it 
is certain that the situation, as created by the recently 
formed reserve of all unstaked provincial timberlands, 
will receive. attention. As the dominion government 
withdrew all remaining dominion timberland in the rail- 
way belt several months ago no public timberland re- 
mains in the province to be taken up on the terms which 
have prevailed for years. 

The acute situation in the lumber trade of the three 
northwest provinces of Canada, caused by a backward 
season in 1907 and by poor crop returns there,. will 
also be discussed. Careful reports on prospective trade 
for 1908 will no doubt be submitted. Though the big 
mills have sold no lumber in the prairie provinces for 
several months they have kept their representatives in 
the field steadily, thus keeping in touch with the situa- 
tion. Besides, many leading millmén have made special 
trips to the northwest to look over the situation and to 
gather information. 

A branch of the British Columbia Timber & Forestry 
Association was formed in New Westminster on New 
Year’s day. President Dremner and Dr. Clark, secre- 
tary of the provincial organization, officiated in com- 
pleting the organization of the new branch. Officers 
were elected as follows: President, E. J. Fader; vice 
president, J. J. Jones; secretary-treasurer, 8. Cameron; 
executive committee, the foregoing officers, W. G. Small 
and H. L. McDonald. Concerning the recent action of 
the provincial government in placing a reserve on all 
unstaked timber, the opinions expressed were in favor 
of regulations governing licenses, practically on the 
lines of the dominion timber regulations. 

Charles B. Pride, of Appleton, Wis., has been selected 
to make plans for the big pulp and paper mill of the 
British Canadian Wood Pulp & Paper Company, Lim- 
ited, the company recently formed in Vancouver to make 
pulp by a new process which renders cedar and fir 
available for the purpose. Mr. Pride is in this city 
and as he has built more than fifty mills in Wisconsin 
and other states he may be considéred an authority in 
matters pertaining to pulp mill architecture and ma- 
chinery. He says that the machine shops and engin- 
eering works in Vancouver will be capable of con- 
structing most of the heavy machinery, such as digesters, 
beaters, washers, pumps ete. Col. T. H. Tracy, civil 
engineer, who has been surveying the water power 
secured by the company, will assist Mr. Pride in the 
construction of the plant. It is the intention to have 
a paper mill which will turn out.180 tons of news 
print and 270 tons of wrapping paper a week. The 
erection of a pulp mill will first be undertaken and this 
mill, with a capacity of 450 tons of pulp a week, will 
afford a revenue to the company while the paper mill is 
being erected. 

Postcard advices of, the movements of all carload 
lots en route on the Canadian Pacific railway is the in- 
novation just introduced by the big Canadian railway. 
It is proposed to send a postcard to the consignee of 
every carload shipped from any point on the entire 
system at the time of shipment. Following this from 
each divisional point on the railway an advice card will 
be sent when the car passes that division.. By this 
means each consignee is kept posted on the movements 
and progress of his cars of freight. The system ap- 
plies to eastbound and westbound carloads alike and 
will be a. great help to the lumbermen of British Co- 
lumbia. 

The ship Ancenas, loaded at Hastings mill with 1,500,- 
000 feet of lumber for Tyneside, England, is ready for 
sea. The Governor Robie is loading 1,200,000 feet for 
Callao, Peru. It will likely get away next week. 

OR 


SOUTHEASTERN MANUFACTURERS’ MEETING. 


As previously announced, the January meeting of 
the Alabama-West Florida Manufacturers’ Association 
will be held at New Orleans, La., January 21 and 22, 
in the Hotel Deneehaud, the time and place correspond- 
ing with the annual meeting of the Yellow Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 


s 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 
INCORPORATIONS. 


California. 
Downey—The Scott Folding Ladder Company, authorized 
capital $20,000 
Los Ang éles—The Hosp Eucalyptus Forest Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000; E. P. Hosp, N. R. Martin, M. T. 
Whittaker and E. W. McGee. 


Florida. 
Botts—The Bryant Turpentine Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; R. L. Bryant and J. C. McArt thu z. 
Ocala—The Knight Turpentine Company, ne capi- 
tal $100,000; R. J. Knight and H. L. Anderson 


Georgia. 

Atlanta—The Evans Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
be $25,000; S. F. Evans, James Evans, R. W. Smith and 
others. 

Columbus—The Standard School Furniture Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000 

Cordelle—The Neal Naval Stores Company, authorized 
capital $25,000; Stephen Neal, C. M. Killian, T. A. Baker 
and S. G. Henderson. 








Tllinois. 

Chicago—The Continental ge & Lumber Company, 
Moy capital $16,000; J. . Roberts, A. L. Roberts and 
x Mayer. 

Cc hicago—T he Hall Lumber & Mining Company, — 
capital $2,500; D. L. Hall, Lindsay and L. B. 

k: ‘hicago—T he Sherwood Company, authorized cnpitad $20, . 
Of 

Joliet—The Joliet Exchange, authorized capital $15,000. 


2 Indiana. 


South Whitley—The South W paaey Hoop Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000; A. T. Vail, M. A. Vail and J. W. 


Donaldson. 
Iowa. 


Clinton—The Anderson Furniture Manufactuting Com- 

pany, authorized capital $40,000 
Kentucky. 

Covington—The Ritter Folding Door Company, authorized 
po tg $50,000; Adam Ritter, C. C. Chase, E. S. Lee and 
others 

Louisiana, 

Bayou Rouge—The Bayou Rouge Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000; L. B. Dennis, E. E. Ringer and J. 
B. Crawford. “ie 

Michigan. 

Cadillac—The Haynes om Company, sotattnst capital 
$125,000; E. J. Haynes. C. Haynes and L. Stevens. 

Holl The Vanark Pasar ol a authorized 
capital $25,000. ‘ 





Minnesota. 


Minneapolis—The K. B. Birkeland Timber Company, au- 
thorized re $100,000 ; K. B. Birkeland, P. N. Lund, O. A. 
fain and others. 

Minneapolis—The Ousdahl Lumber Company, authorized 
gg hog ,000; Syderine Ousdahl, E. A. Ousdahl and P. 

Judley 
Mississippi. 

Tylertown—The Tylertown Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000. 

Vicksburg—The Cedars Manufacturing Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; J. F. Conant, A. E. Chapman, O 
Brown and others. 

Missouri. 


Kansas City—The Clark & Bates Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; E. W. Clark, F. E. Bates, W. S. 
Bates and Lee Clark. 

Republic—The O’Neal Lumber & Coal Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; G. W. O’Neal, Zetta O’Neal and Myrtle 
Robertson. 

St. Louis—The American Tie & Timber Company, author- 
mt eapital $50,000; A. S. Dodge, J. E. Henderson and E. C. 
dodge. 

St. Louis—The Kranz Magn A a Wagon Manufacturing 
Company, > gag ong capital $10,0 

Springfield—The D. J. Landers conte Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000. ah -@e Landers, John Landers and F. 
W. Stigman. 

Springfield—The Landers & Davis Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $50,000; John Landers, D. J. 
Landers and A. H. Davis. 

Montana. 


Sutte-—The J. W. Haggerty Lumber Company, puthepinnt 
capital $25,000; J. W. Haggerty, M. J. Haggerty, C. H. 
Carroll and N. L. Carroll. 

Laurel—The Laurel Lumber~ Company; C. 8S. Marvin, 
James Schilley and L. B. Jenkins. 


New York. 

New.  York—Cooney, Eckstein & Co., authorized capital 
$250,000; J. J. Cooney, H. J. Eckstein and H. R. Eckstein. 

New York—The J. Kramer & Sons Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000. 

Ohio. 

Dayton—The Peter Kuntz-Cook Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $5,000; Peter Kuntz, Peter Kuntz, jr., J. 
Kuntz and others. 

Toledo—The Schauss Parlor Frame Company, authorized 
capital $250,000; Adam Schauss, Charles Schauss, Clara 


Schauss and others. 
Oklahoma. 


Enid—The De Haas ern Company, authorized 
pager $10,000; J. E. De Haas, H. O. Glaser, R. B. Dodson 
and others. 


Pennsylvania. 


Ridgway—The Thayer Lumber Company, eo capi- 
tal $150,000 ; H. S. Thayer, H. Thayer and B. T. Da 


Tennessee. 


Memphis—-The Builders’ ag Company, authorized cap- 
ital $10,000; E. Ivarson, Alik Olson, E. J. Rank and others. 

Nashville—The Wherry Furniture Company, authorized 
capital $9,000; H. S. Wherry, H. E. Howse, J. S. Wherry 
and others. : 


Texas. 
Jacksboro—The D. R. Sewell Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; D. R. Sewell, J. W. Wells and P. D. Cox. 


Washington. 


‘Catsbcitee—it ee Cottonwood Lumber owe authorized 
ane $25, ,000; D. H. Clare, H. T. Nelson E. Clare and 
son. 

gf Ee oe Mobray Logging Company, authorized 
cone $15,000; Elmer Mobray, G. EB. Hubbel and B. G. 
Cheney. 

Snohomish—The Nippon Lumber Company, authorized 
=o aaa N. O. Clemans, C. C. Clemans and G. W. 
Faire . 


West Virginia. 
$5 we Mayton Lumber Company, authorized. capital 
»” 
Romney—The South Fork Land & Timber Company, au- 
thorized ‘pital $40,000; J. J. Cornwell, Duncan Sinclair, 
W. B. Cornwell and others. 


NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 
BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 


Mobile—The T. E. Spotswood Lumber Company has filed 

_—- in bankruptcy. 

fontgomery—C. E. Gulledge and J. F. 
ganized the Capital City Lumber Company. 


Arkansas. 


Batesville—The Batesville Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Talley Lumber Company. 

Eureka Springs—The Granger-Kelley Lumber Company 
m bought out the Baker Lumber Company and increased 
its capital stock from $40,000 to $150,000. 

Mansfield—The Choctaw Lumber ew has surrendered 
its charter. 





Pearson have or- 


California. 
Los Angeles—The Western Hardwood Lumber 
has increased its capital stock to $100,000. 
Georgia. 


Columbus—The Columbus Crate Company has been suc- 
ceeded by M. O. Berry. 
Idaho. 


Hope—The Hope Lumber Mills have been sucgeeded by the 
Hope Lumber Company. 


Company 


Té#linois. 


Breese—L. Becker is opening a retail yard. 

Fo elle Fred K. Higbie Company is out of the lum- 
ber business. 

amburg—J. G. Kinder has sold out to Louis Tavernier. 

Joliet—The Joliet Exchange recently entered the lumber 
business. 

Mazon—The C. B. Moore Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by I. N. R. Beatty, of Morris. 

Versailles—The Versailles Lumber 
change in its stockholders. 

Waynesville—W. T. Bayless & Son have been succeeded by 
L. P. Dodgson & Son, of McLean. 

Indiana. 

Decatur—Kirsch & Sellemeyer have been succeeded by 
Kirsch, Sellemeyer & Sons. 

Logansport—Stevens Bros. have been succeeded by the 
Stevens-Bligh Lumber Company. 

Waterloo—Miller & Goodwin have been succeeded by the. 
Goodwin Lumber Company. 

Iowa. 

Benton—The Colgrove & Sylvester Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by Schlapia & Baxter. 

Somers—E. O. Fritz has been succeeded by the Farmers 
Lumber Company, of Fort Dodge. 

Waterloo—W. R. Walker & Co. are opening a retail yard. 

West Liberty—Ditmars & Ayers and Ditmars, Kerr & 
Co. have consolidated under the style of Ditmars, Kerr 
& Co. 





Company has made a 





Kansas. 


Coffeyville—A receiver has been applied for by the Cof- 
feyville Lumber & Manufacturing Company. 


Kentucky. 


Louisville—The F. Weikel Chair Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Ross Chair Manufacturing Company. 
Louisiana. 
Goldonna—aA receiver has been applied for by the Gol- 
donna Lumber Company. 
New Orleans—O. Katz and H. L. Moses have been ap- 
pointed receivers for the Petit & Boh Company. 


Maine. 


Pittsfield—Frank Bryant & Co. have been ‘succeeded by 
the Bryant Lumber Company. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston—J. M. Woods, E. D. Walker and W. E. Chamber- 
lain have formed a_ limited 2. and will operate 
under the style of John M. Woods 


Michigan. 


Petoskey—Cook, Curtis & Miller have increased their 
capital stock from $150,000 to $200,000 

Sturgis—C. A. Freeland has been appointed trustee of 
the Wallick Manufacturing Company. 


Minnesota. 


Chatfield—A change in ownership has been made by the 
Chatfield Lumber Company. 

Lutsen—The Lutsen Lumber, Tie & Post Somaene has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $150,00 

Winona—tThe Union Lumber Company has sold eae to the 
Standard Lumber Company. 

Mississippi. 

Greenwood—The Greenwood Furniture Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Gulfport—The Gulf Coast Development Company is out 
of business here and at Nugent. 

ee Southern Woodw orking Company is out of 
bu 


sin 
Hattiesburg—Claud L. Nabers has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. - : > 

Missouri. 


Eureka—Julius Gutman, jr., is opening a retail yard. 
Parma—The Beach Lumber Company, of Batavia, IIl., 
has opened an office at this point. 
Nebraska. 
Brock—The Brock Lumber Company has sold out to 
Emil P. Marchland. 
New Jersey. 


Carteret—The Finegan Lumber Company has called a 

meeting of its creditors. 
New York. 

Canandaigua—The Lisk Manufacturing Company has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy 

Newark—The Reed Manufacturing Company has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. 

New York—The Federal Lumber Company has removed 
its offices to Boston, Mass. 

Syracuse—W. G. Palmer, of North Tonawanda, has en- 
tered the lumber business at this point. 


North Dakota. 


Anamoose—The Langworthy Lumber Company has sold 
out to the Phoenix Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fessenden—The Phoenix Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Rogers Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Harvey—The Harvey Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Phoenix Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ohio. 


Cincinnati—William Hay and Edward. Ritchie have been 
appointed receivers for the Wiborg & Hanna Company. 

Convoy—L. W. Lorber has been succeeded by the Convoy 
Lumber Company. 

Marion—Henry PB Hane has been apopinted receiver for 
the Implement Manufacturing Company. 

Mingo Junction—The Risher Bros. Contracting & Lumber 
Company has assigned to H. A. Risher. 


Oklahoma. 


Grant—The Choctaw Lumber Company is out of the 
lumber business. 


NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia—The B. Gilpin Smith Company is out oi 
business. 
Tennessee. 


Pleasant Shade—Lon Phillips has sold out to Organ & 


Kittrell Bros. 





Texas. 

Camden—wW. T. Carter & Bro. have removed general offices 
to Houston. 

Galveston—The Texas Tie & Preserving Company, of 
Chicago, has been given a permit to operate in Texas with 
offices in this city. 

Houston—The Long Leaf Lumber Company has filed an 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

Teague—W. J. Bridges recently entered the lumber busi- 


ness. \ 
Washington. 

Aberdeen—The New Washington Lumber 
cently began. 

Sellingham—J. P. Asplund and J. P. Noolin, of Maple 
Falls, have bought a half interest in the Bay City Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

Tacoma—tThe Tacoma Pole & Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Van Zandt—The Big Four Lumber & Shingle Company 
has sold its timber holdings and plant at this point to Les- 
ter W. David, of Baline, and Herbert Gilley, of New West- 
mimster, B. C., for approximately $100,000. 

Wilsoncreek-—Gentry & Goldsmith have been succeeded by 
the Big Bend Lumber “Company. 


West Virginia. 


Charleston—Justus Collins has been appointed receiver 
for the Interstate Lumber Company. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Indiana. 


Evansville—Schultze-Waltman & Co.’s mill, which was 
remently damaged by fire, is being rebuilt. The foundations 
will be of concrete and the upper work of wood. 

‘ 


Maine. 


Fairfield—The Hume & Newhall Company is building a 
mill with a daily capacity of 50,000 feet. The mill is 
209x44 feet in size and will be two stories high, Two 
boilers of 200 horsepower each will be installed in connec- 
tion with an engine of 300 horsepower. 

Shawmut—The Shawmut Manufacturing Company is build- 
ing a saw mill here with a capacity of 45,000 a day. The 
mill is 150x40 feet. The boilers will have a capacity of 
200 horsepower. 


Company re- 








Michigan. 

Bay City—The flooring mill of W. D. Young & Co., which 
was burned Labor day of last year, has been rebuilt and 
put into operation. The mill has a daily capacity of 50,000 
feet and is about the same capacity as the burned one. 

Missouri. 

Trask—Daniel Kunkel & Co. have completed the erection 

of their mill and have put it into operation. 


Virginia. 
Ivor—The Shaw Land & Timber Company will make the 
following improvements at its plant: A 12-inch single 


band mill, heading machine, trimmer, two boilers, 66 inches 
by 90 feet, and a dry kiln, 19x90 feet. 
Washington. 

Ballard—The new mill of the Woodland Shingle Company 
has been completed and put into operation. The mill con- 
tains two double block machines and an upright will be 
added later. 

Bellingham—The Whatcom Falls Mill Company is install- 
ing a 150-horsepower electric motor. 

Spokane—The Holland-Horr Lumber Company, whose mill 
was recently destroyed by fire at a loss of $25,000, is re- 
building its.mill and will have it ready for operation in 
about sixty days. 





CASUALTIES. 


Kentucky. 
Russellville—Raiders burned the one = of Roberts 
& Brown January 3, causing a loss of $12, 
Louisiana. 


Vivian—Tke Thomason Lumber Company suffered a loss 
by fire December 27. 





Michigan. 


Beulah—The shingle mill, heading factory and storehouse 
of the H. A. Bailey Company were destroyed by fire last 
week. Insurance, $5,00 

Saginaw—The caeeuie and salesrooms of the Saginaw 
Woodenware Company were destroyed by fire January 1 
Minnesota. 


Red Wing—tThe fourth fire in a month at the yards of 
the Ballord-Trimble Lumber Company caused a loss of 
about $15,000; covered by insurance. 

Mississippi. 

Brandon—George Pollock’s saw mill was destroyed by 
fire December 31, causing a loss of $4,000; insurance, 
$2,500. 





Missouri. 


Lock Springs—The retail yard and sheds of the J. F. 
Brown Lumber Company were ereeen by fire December 
26. Loss. $8,500; insurance, $7,000 

St. Louis-—The stables of the Banner Lumber Company 
were destroyed by fire January 5 


Ohio. 


Cleveland—The cooper shop of the Standard Oil Company 
was rs by fire December 29, causing a loss of 
000. 





Nelsonville—The planing mill of M. A. Krieg & Co. was 
burned December 28, entailing a loss of several thousand 
dollars ; covered by insurance. 

Tennessee. 


Memphis—The grinding room and dry kiln of the Chick- 
asaw Cooperage Company suffered a loss of $4,000 by fire 
January 1; covered by insurance. 

Texas. 


Waco—The lumber yard of the Owens Lumber Company 
was destroyed by fire December 27, with loss estimated at 
$40,000-and insurance of $32,000. This is the second fire 
within a month. ; , 

Wisconsin. 

Oconto—The planing mill of the Holt Lumber Company 

suffered a loss by fire January 3. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
New Brunswick. 


Charlo—The shingle mill of the Currie Lumber Company 
was destroyed by fire December 24, with loss of $20, 
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LUMBER TRADE OF THE MISSOURI METROPOLIS. 


New Officers for the Lumbermen’s Exchange—Manufacturing Prospects—Systemized Opposition to Unwar- 
ranted Cancelations—Colonization of Associations’ Headquarters—Membership Accessions. 


MOUND CITY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7.—The Lumbermen’s Exchange 
elected its efficers for the ensuing year at a meeting 
held at the secretary’s office Friday afternoon as fol- 
lows: 





President—Capt. Loyd G. Harris. 

Vice president—W. W. Dings. 

Directors—A. J. Lang, H. Teckmeyer, F. Waldstein, E. 
at Warner, R. F. Krebs, W. A. Bonsack, J. R. Massen- 
“wAtbitrators—T. KE. Powe, K. R. Chandler, W. R. Chivvis, 
L. M. Borgess, J. -P. Richardson. 

At the next meeting of the board of directors a secre- 

tary will be appointed. It is likely that the present 
secretary will be reélected. Mr. Bush, present in- 
cumbent, was appointed three months ago to fill the 
vacaney created by the resignation of Paul Davidson, 
who resigned to become assistant manager of the lum- 
ber department of the Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Com- 
yany. 
The present headquarters of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change in the Security building will be abandoned some 
time this or next month and the headquarters will be 
moved to the new Lumbermen’s building, otherwise 
known as the Wright building. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange has every reason to feel 
proud of its work during the year. As shown in the 
annual report, published in these columns last week, the 
exchange handled a total of 11,305,257 feet of lumber 
during 1907. While this. was not as much as was han- 
dled during 1906, the showing is most satisfactory, as 
1906 was a phenomenal year—a record breaker. . Yet 
many of the hardwood dealers report having done more 
business during 1907 than 1906. The exchange has 
done splendid work in matters pertaining to the lumber 
business and in matters of civic interest. It starts its 
new year officered by men who will further the exchange 
interests and increase its scope of usefulness, 

i’. C. Moore, doing business as the F. C. Moore Lum- 
ber Company, with headquarters in the Roe building, 
complains that a great many lumbermen throughout 
the country have the mistaken idea that he has failed 
in business and has gone into bankruptcy. This mis- 
take originated in the similarity of his firm name and 
that of the Moore Company, which is Tom A. Moore. 
The latter failed, but F. C. Moore is a long way from 
failing and wishes the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to do 
him the simple justice of setting him right in the eyes 
of those who do not know the facts. 


Personal Particulars. 


George Hibbard, of Steele & Hibbard, is making a trip 
through the south. 

Tom A. Moore was in Chicago this week. He expects to 
engage in business in that city shortly. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garretson, Greason Lumber Company, 
is selling a bill of goods in Chicago this week. 

George Cottrill, of the American Hardwood - Company, 
reports that inquiries and orders have picked up consider- 
ably this week. . 

W. A. Bonsack says it looks to him as if business had 
taken a decided turn for the better this week. 

Cc. E. Thomas, of Thomas & Proetz, says that he is very 
much encouraged at the way business has picked up this 
week. Inquiries and orders have shown a satisfactory 
Increase. 


MILLS STILL CLOSED, BUT OPERATORS ARE 
HOPEFUL. 


- 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7.—Secretary George K. Smith, 
of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, this 
week sent out an inquiry to all members as to the prob- 
able running time of the mills during January. The 
result will be published in this paper next week. It is 
safe to say that not to exceed 30 percent of the mills 
are running, and only a small percent of these are run- 
ning full time. Some Arkansas operators have declared 
their intention of reopening their mills on January 15, 
and a few millmen in Mississippi and Texas have also 
so declared themselves, but they do not say that they 
are going to operate their plants steadily. 

The sentiment of the operators seems to be to keep 
the mills closed down until conditions warrant their re- 
opening. Stocks are still universally large and owners 
do not want to resume active operations in the face of 
uncertain demand. Others figure on opening their mills 
February 1, and a few February 15. 

Everyone seems hopeful, however; all believe there 
is going to be a good spring trade which will set in any 
time from this date to March 1. No one believes that 
business will be any later than March 1. January is 
the month of stock taking, and on the other hand it is 
the month of conventidns. For this reason the retailer 
is not going to do much in the way of buying until he 
gets his bookkeeper’s reports, and the manufacturer is 
not in-any hurry to open up his mill until after the con- 
ventions. But there is a little trade going on all the 
time. 

The big line yards are still inquiring freely and doing 
some buying. Smaller retailers are yet to be heard from, 
although some have begun to inquire for prices. The 
volume of selling increased to such an extent this week 
that the whole tone of the market is much better than 
at any other time since the depression set in. 
Prices have undoubtedly firmed up considerably. Many 
believe that most sales this month will be made from 
January list. One dealer reports that a customer called 
him up by telephone at his house on Sunday and bought 
half a million feet at a good price. Another dealer 








said he had been kept at his office every night for a 
week answering numerous inquiries and booking orders. 

Robert W. Hunt & Co., inspecting and consulting 
engineers, have decided to establish a branch office and 


chemical laboratory in this city. This representation 
will be under the charge of Charles W. Gennett, jr. 
This gentleman graduated with the degree of mechanical 
engineer from Cornell University in 1898, following 
which he was employed in the drafting room of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, and later in the inspecting 
and testing department of the Southern Railway Com- 
pany. During the latter part of his connection with 
that organization he was in charge of its inspection 
work in Pittsburg and the west. Since then and up to 
the time of entering the service of Robert W. Hunt & 
Co., he has been the western sales agent of the Atha 
Steel Casting Company, with headquarters in Chicago. 
The Graham Lumber Company gave a banquet New 
Zear’s night to all its yard managers and a few invited 
guests at the Mercantile club. Those present were: 


President J. P. Graham, Vice President J. E. Franklin, 
Secretary L. S. Parker, S.. B. Smith, E. J. Kell, A. J. 
Siegel, Kdgar Graham and Gilbert Franklin, all of this 
city; G. W. Tidwell, G. L. Graham, N. C. Griffith, Fred- 
ericktown; G. B. Gale, G. V. Whitener, Flat River; George 
Whitener, Lee Graham, Leadwood; W. B. Massey, Bonne 
Terre; L. J. Marshall, Cape Girardeau; Sam farquhar, 
Caruthersville ; C. T. Graham, Hayti; T. H. Ballard, Blythes- 
ville; Jj. L. Zimmer, Doe Run; Thomas G. Beasley, Steele ; 
J. L. Whitener, Des Loge; Bradley B. Huff, Elvins. 


Trade Notes and Personals. 


After a three weeks’ shutdown the new plant of the 
William G. Frye Manufacturing Company resumed opera- 
tions Monday morning. 

A. P. Brewer says the demand for heavy timber stock 
has increased agreeably this week. 

J. D. Ferguson and bride returned from their honeymoon 
trip this week and have taken up their residence at the 
Washington hotel. 

C. M. McDaris has gone to White, Ark., to attend the 
meeting of the stockholders of the Gullege Lumber Com- 


pany. 

J. C. McLachlin says the Dixie Lumber Company is get- 
ting a good lot of orders. He thinks prices will be univer- 
sally held at the January list. ¢ 

K. E. Jewell, of the Green Bay Lumber Company, of 
Des Moines, lowa, was a visitor this week. He says general 
business conditions look much improved. 

George Gilchrist, of Des Moines, lowa, visited St. Louis 
on business this week. 

Alf Bennett went south today to attend the convention 
at New Orleans, stopping en route at séveral mill points. 

-P. H. Pierce, of the Dickinson, Pierce Lumber Company, 
Paragould, Ark., was a caller here this week. 

Frank Sucke, of the American Saw Mill Company, of 
New Augusta, visited St. Louis this week. 

Cc. A. Antrim left this week for a trip to the Antrim 
Lumber Company’s mills. He says the outlook is brighter 
and reports several good sales. 

Cc. G. Schilling, sales manager of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company, is away on a trip at the company’s mills. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MEETING. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 7.—At the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club ‘of St. Louis, held at the 
Mercantile Club Saturday evening, a resolution was 
offered by Thomas C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company, protesting against the cancelation 
evil. As the resolution was too important to be acted 
upon at the end of the evening, after many of the 
members had gone, it was referred to the committee on 
arbitration and will be voted upon at the next regular 
meeting, in February. Meantime a similar resolution 
will be voted upon at the annual meeting of the Yellow 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association at New Orleans, and 
the matter will be brought up at the various meetings 
of the retail associations this month, notably the meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation to be held at Kansas City on January 29. 

Mr. Whitmarsh’s resolution is as follows: 


WHEREAS, No principle is better settled than that an 
order for goods unconditionally given and accepted consti- 
tutes a contract; and 

WHEREAS, Violations of such contracts have been increas- 
ingly frequent in the lumber trade to the detriment of 
legitimate dealers, both on the part of buyers who arbi- 
trarily cancel their orders when it suits their convenience, 
refusing to abide by their contracts entered into in good 
faith; and, on the other hand, on the part of those who 
having accepted orders given in good faith, .and feeling 
secure in their irresponsibility, fail to ship on these orders 
without excuse other than their disinclination so to. do 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis, Mo., 
that it recognize unconditional accepted orders as contracts 
which can not be set aside or modified without cause by 
either party without the consent of the other; that to 
cancel orders accepted in good faith or to refuse to ship on 
accepted orders given in good faith according to their terms 
is legally and morally wrong, demoralizing to the lumber 
trade and injurious to the credit of its members and 
unjustly visits the effects of dishonest and unfair business 
methods on legitimate dealers; and that such contracts of 
sale can be mended or set aside for legal cause or by the 
consent of both parties thereto, and that therefore we urge 
all parties to such contracts of sale to stand loyally by 
them and to insist, by legal process "if necessary, upon their 
fulfillment ; and be it further 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to recognize and 
observe in our own respective businesses the validity of such 
contracts, and to insist on their exemplary observance and 
fulfillment by others, except where set aside or modified for 
legal cause or by mutual consent of both parties thereto; 
and be it further 

Resolwed, That, as some disputes pegerding such contracts 
arise from indefiniteness in or mutual misunderstanding as 
to their terms, we will endeavor to bring about a reform 
in this particular so far as our influénce shall extend. 


Seeretary George K. Smith, of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, conferred with President Kaul 
this week about the matter.. He wanted to know whether 





the president favored the idea of preparing a resolu- 
tion to be presented to the convention or not. Mr. Kaul 
thought it better to make the cancelation matter a part 
of the first day’s proceedings, bringing it up as a mat- 
ter of discussion, thereby permitting the open discus- 
sion to resolve itself into the authorization of a proper 
resolution. The matter will be brought up on the first 
afternoon of the convention and proceeding will prob- 
ably be the appointment of a committee to draft a 
resolution which can be voted upon the following day. 
The sentiment here is strong against the coustlation 
habit. It is denounced as pernicious and the cause of 
a large part of the present business embarrassment. 
J. A. Freeman is preparing a paper on the subject to 
be read at the.coming meeting of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, to be held at Kansas City 
January 29. 

The Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis will join the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange and the Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association in renting headquarters in the Lumbermen’s 
building, otherwise known as the Wright building, as 
was foreshadowed in these columns last week. The club 
voted favorably upon the project at its meeting Satur- 
day evening and: leases were signed today for a com- 
modious suite of offices on the ninth floor. The rooms 
will be cccupied March 1. By this action the three 
branches of the local lumber business will be central- 
ized: The Lumbermen’s Exchange, the hardwood organi- 
zation, with Secretary Bush, will occupy one room. 
Secretary Kessler, of the Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, will occupy an adjoming room. Next to this will 
be the room of the new Lumbermen’s Club, made up of 
the members of the yellow pine trade and the two other 
local organizations. For the present Mr. Kessler will 
act as secretary for the Lumbermen’s Club. The three 
trades thus combined will make the Lumbermen’s build- 
ing more than ever a lumbermen’s headquarters. 

The meeting began with a dinner at 6:30 o’clock. 
Chairman Jennings of the entertainment committee had 
provided a splendid orchestra which played until din- 
ner was over. President Freeman called the members 
to order and announced the proceedings of the execu- 
tive committee, naming the committee appointments that 
were published in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. There are six committees, thereby afford- 
ing two chairmanships to each of the three trades. The 
appointments were affirmed. Mr. Freeman announced 
that the regular meeting of the club would be held on 
the first Saturday of each month. Another important 
ruling made by the executive committee was to make 
commission men of good business repute eligible to mem- 
bership. Accredited sales representatives of outside 
lumber companies were also deemed eligible to mem- 
bership. Thus the club takes in all classes of the lum- 
ber trade and enters upon its career with a diversified 
membership of about seventy-five persons. Chairman 
O’Reilly, of the membership committee, recommended 
seven new applications which were voted upon favorably. 

The question of funds for the treasury engrossed the 
club’s attention for about forty minutes. Mr. Freeman 
called attention to the fact that sinews of war were 
needed to make the club what the members want to 
make it. Mr. Jennings spoke of the need of a treasury 
fund for dhe use of the entertainment committee. This 
led to a general discussion. Some members suggested 
an initiation fee, others argued that the better method 
would be slightly to increase the monthly dues. The 
club voted to raise the dues from $2 to $3, which will 
be ample to pay the running expenses of the club, in- 
cluding the rental of the room in the Lumbermen’s 
building. 

The Attendance. 


W. A. Bonsack. Louis Essig. 

J. L. Benas. J. W. Putnam. 

R. B. Grunert. 
Charles L. A. Beckere 
J. G. Knebel. . 
R. J. O'Reilly. 

R. F. Krebs. 

W. W. Johanning. 


Theodore Plummer. 
George W. Funck. 
John F. Schneiders. 
G. EB. Jurden. 


Cc. G. Atkinson. W. W. Milne. 
W. H. Dulanny, jr. George R.. Hogg. 
Clarence R. Crow. M. C. Smith. 


H. G. Rolfes, Wilson. 
H. W. Ballmann. 

8. H. Fullerton. 
Harry Swartz. 


Cc. M. Jennings. 
Stephen J. Gavin. 
Tom Fry. 

James Pendergast. 


W. E. Barns. A. H. Schnell. 
W. L. Fleishel. A. C. Baird. 
Frank Goepel. Cc. J. Trowbridge. 
R. C. Campbell. J. A. Reheis. 

Cc. L. Robinson. Loyd G. Harris. 


John B. Kessler. 
J. A. Freeman. 


Cc. I. Millard. 
E. C. Robinson. 
Julius Seidel. 





EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS; SECRETARY 
DOSTER ILL. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 9.—The executive board of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has been 
called by President John B. Ransom to meet in the 
offices of the organization here January 11. Prepara- 
tions will be made for the annual meeting and several 
business matters of importance will be considered. It 
is thought that all the members will be present at the 
meeting January 11. . 

Secretary Doster of the Hardwood association is still 
ill in Philadelphia, but it is hoped that he will be. able 
to. return to his office in a week or ten days. 
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mE FINANCIAL. “@E 





Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $500,000 and up- 
wards secured by first mortgage 
on high grade, accessible stand- 
ing timber owned by established, 


going lumber companies. 


Correspondence and _ personal 
interviews invited. 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & GO. 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 











Monroe and Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus & Profits, $375,000 


Transacts all branches of Commercial 
Banking and solicits the accounts of cor- 
porations, firms and individuals. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit payable 
on demand bearing 2 percent and on 
time with 3 percent interest added. 

Courteous treatment is extended to all. 

L. A. GODDARD, Pres't. NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres’t* 


HENRY R. KENT, Cashier... CHAS, FERNALD, Ass’t. Cashier, 
COLIN 8. CAMPBELL, Ass’t. Cashier. 


'TIMBER| 
LOANS 


We are the ONLY financial 
house in the United States 
that makes a specialty of 
loaning money on large 
tracts of standing timber. 

















Clark L. Poole & Co. 


Successors to H. C. BARROLL & CO., Bankers. 


ie National Bank Bldg., CHICA GO. 


TO SAVE TIME | sitters 


‘ ture, etc., in board or surface 
and brain work use the measure. Sent on trial. 























TIMATOR 
rt ot ex. | James M. Leaver 
pressed at-a glance, of cut SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH... 





- CONTINUED CURTAILMENT. AT CRESCENT CITY. 





Most Mills To Remain Closed Until February—Many Immigrants Find Work in Louisiana 
Saw Mills—Increased Exports from Pascagoula, Miss. 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 7.—Lumbermen generally 
are agreed that the outlook for the year’s business is 
fair and that the prospect for speedy trade revival 
is brighter than seemed possible thirty days ago, but 
individual opinions are still widely variant as to the 
exact date upon which the general resumption of nor- 
mal demand may be expected. Many manufacturers 
believe that the buying movement will come in 
with a rush, on account of depleted stocks in the hands 
of retailers, while others predict with equal confidence 
that the resumption will be gradual, and that retailers 
will buy only enough stock to keep up their assortments 
during the next few months, Some new business is 
being placed already, and while most of the orders 
are small in volume they are taken to indicate a gen- 
eral strengthening of confidence and regarded as fore- 
runners of bigger business to come soon. Inquiries are 
numerous. It may be set down broadly, however, that 
curtailment of output will continue through January 
unless increased pressure of business may furnish mo- 
tive power for the saws. Here and there mills are re- 
suming operations but the majority of those shut down 
seem in no hurry to set a date for resumption. This 
is especially true.in the cypress belt. Cypress prices 
have remained stable and demand is increasing some- 
what in the middle west. Most of the mills have re- 
turned their salesmen to the road,. but are prudently 
keeping their saws silent until accumulated orders and 
heavier shipments will warrant operation. Between 
January 15 and 20 the mill managers will probably be 


in position to make definite announcements as to re- — 


sumption. 

Secretary Knoepfler, of the state immigration depart- 
ment, has filed his report of the transactions of the 
New Orleans office in 1907. He states that during the 
year 6,000 immigrants were received and handled 
through the local bureau. Of these 5,000 remained in 
Louisiana, about 2,000 finding employment on the sugar 
plantations; 398 men were furnished to the saw mills 
of the state; 214 came to the local office by way of 
Galveston, and altogether 1,194 were distributed by 
the department in other states. The showing is con- 
sidered a very good one, immigration to this port hav- 
ing made large increase for the year and in the num- 
ber of immigrants electing to remain in Louisiana being 
surprisingly large. ; 

Port statistics from Pascagoula, Miss., show. that the 
deepening and improvement of the channel have been 
followed by increased commerce and ocean tonnage. 
During 1907 174 vessels arrived and were loaded there, 
the total tonnage of ocean going craft being 92,716. 
Indications point to a large increase of Pascagoula ex- 
ports, which consist principally of lumber, during 1908. 

President Aitken, of the local Contractors & Dealers’ 
Exchange, has announced appointment of the following 
standing committees for the ensuing year: 

Finance—George H. Leahy, J. Loeffler, A. F.. Westerfield. 

Floor—N. R. Freeland, J. W. Gorrondona, L. Jouet, J. J. 
Reiff, L. P. Mick, W. O. Irwin, P. Norton. 

Building—H. W. Bond, R. McCarthy, jr., Thomas Carey, 
jr., C. H. Brownell, J. T. Pender. 

Membership—J. W. Markel, W. S. Delaney. 


y. 
Information and statistics—F. L. Bixler, J. W. Porch, F. 


Bethune, 8. G. Del Isle, J. E. Warner, Paul Andry, I. Cod- 


man Ford, B. H. Bowers. 

Arbitration—H. Thomas, A. M. Lockett, S. Barnes, George 
J. Glove, E. B. Patterson, C. E. Maroney, R. V. Lambert. 

Press and public interest—L. D. Lagarde, W. F. Jahncke, 
Guy Stone. 

Inspection, classification, weights and measures—V. Lam- 
bou, ch E. Maroney, W. S. Wren, G. E. Egdorf, C. B. Duke, 
James Geary, John O. Chisolm, Gilbert Durand. 

Quotations—H.-P. Le Sassier, P. Schaff, George. McEwen, 
George Miller. 

Charter and bylaws—J. C. Maurer, R. B. Ward, L. F. Dow. 

A dispatch from Plaquemine announces that suit 
has been filed by the A. Wilbert Sons Lumber & Shingle 
Company and the Whitecastle Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany against the police jury and school board of Iber- 
ville parish to restrain the enforcement of a special 
2-mill tax and the issuance of school bonds. The tax 
was voted last April and several schoolhouses have been 
improved and remodeled in anticipation of its collec- 
tion. 

L. B. Conroy, manager of the Seattle Log & Lumber 
Company, but formerly employed in the same capacity 
by the Ruddock Cypress Company, of Louisiana, re- 
visited this city last week on his way back fo his west- 
ern home from a business trip to the east. Mr. Conroy 
was enthusiastic in his praise of Seattle and the pro- 
gressive spirit of its people, which has increased its 
population from 70,000 to 250,000 in ‘six years. Other 
visitors to New Orleans during the last week have been 
W. P. Haynes and A. 8. Hinton, of Lumberton, Miss.; 
J. Allen Barnett, of the Baldwin Lumber Company, 
Baldwin, La.; Capt. and Mrs. W. L. Burton, of Burton, 
La.; L. Price, of the Ramos Lumber Company, 
Ramos, La., and Mayor John Irvine, of the Bayou Sara 
Lumber Company, Bayou Sara, La. ‘ 

It has been announced that the Richland Parish Lum- 
ber Company, incorporated recently at Louisville, Ky., 
and purchaser of 13,000 acres of timber land in Rich- 
land parish, will erect on the tract two band saw mills 
and build five miles of railroad, installing steam skid- 
der and log loader. The total.cost of mills, machinery 
and railroad is estimated at $100,000. 

Exports during the .week: | 

Steamship Ais , Hull—10,491. pieces lumber, 4 
bundles gun a 428 penie a itewood lumber, 4282 








pieces hardwood lumber, 1,222 pieces tupelo lumber, 1,378 
pieces ash lumber, 829 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Clodmoor, Hamburg—4,388 pieces pine lum- 
ber, 66 pieces pine timber, 1,200 pieces gum lumber, 306 
persimmon logs, 79 poplar logs, 7 oak logs, 1,379 pieces oak 
lumber, 2,063 tank staves, 28,057 feet pine lumber, 12,588 
feet pine timber, 5,638 pieces cottonwood lumber. 

Steamship Mira, Liverpool—i,333 bundles. oak lumber, 
1,136 pieces oak lumber, 1,787 pieces gum lumber, 4,050 
pieces hardwood lumber. 

Steamship Ablanean, Liverpool—179 persimmon logs, 700 
oak staves. 

Steamship Lugenia, Triest, Barcelona, Naples and Venice— 
47,740 oak staves, 129 bundles gum lumber, 6,990 pieces 
gum lumber. 

Steamship Spanish Prince, Antwerp—17,000 oil staves, 
3,323 bundles oak lumber, 10,637 pieces oak lumber, 856 
bundles gum lumber, 3,726 pieces gum lumber, 1,759 pieces 
cypress lumber, 36 walnut logs, 14 oak logs. 

Steamship El Valle, New York—236,250 feet lumber, 68 
barrels and 91 cases skewers, 1,200 staves, 2,295 bundles 
box material. 

Steamship Chalmette, Havana—348 bundles box shooks. 

Steamship Annie, Rotterdam—10,650 pipe staves, 1,400 
oak staves, 95 poplar logs, 447 ash logs, 40 oak logs, 1 
hickory log, 2,339 pieces yellow pine lumber, 500 bundles 
and 84 cases handles, 2,611 pieces cottonwood lumber, 301 
bundles handles, 32 pieces hewn pine timber, 805 bundles 
oak lumber, 2,479 pieces walnut lumber, 3,359 pieces oak 
lumber, 2,156 pieces pine lumber, 796 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Soperga, Genoa—13,324 oak staves, 957 pieces 
satinwood lumber. 

Steamship Mezico, Havre—426 pieces gum lumber, 17 
poplar logs, 375 persimmon logs, 1,011 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Portios, Hamburg—1,485 pieces oak lumber, 
1,252 pieces chestnut lumber, 85 poplar logs, 83 persimmon 
logs, 18,040 oak staves, 2,142 tank staves. 

Steamship Carolina, Marseilles—2,808 pieces gum lumber, 
7,671 oak staves. 

Steamship Proteus, Havana—2,667 bundles crate material. 

Steamship Inkula, Havre—122 ash logs, 19 hickory logs, 
160 persimmon logs, 420 pieces white pine lumber. 

Steamship Belgian, Liverpool—2,176 pieces poplar lumber, 
1,326 pieces tupelo lumber, 158 pieces oak lumber, 40 hard- 
wood logs. 

Steamship Norheim, Vera Cruz and Tampico—5,980 bun- 
dles box shooks, 807 pieces pine lumber, 512 pieces oak 
lumber, 85 creosoted poles, 148 pieces creosoted timber, 
1,575 bundles flooring. 

Steamship J’ampican, London—60 cases pencil slats, 11,- 
376 handles, 15,000 pieces oak lumber, 10,071 pieces gum 
lumber, 2,279 pieces satin walnut lumber, 1,089 pieces pop- 
lar_ lumber. 

Steamship Tactician, Liverpool—571 pieces dogwood lum- 

r 


er. 

Steamship Hermia, Progresso—3 packages headings, 1,270 
bundles cottonwood box shooks. 

Steamship Comus, New York—168,750 feet lumber. 

Schooner Lizzie Dennison, New York—340,000 feet hard 
pine lumber. 

Steamship Hillis, Colon—5,628 pieces yellow pine lumber, 
215 pieces oak lumber. 

: ~~ gpa Bluefields, Port Limon—1,391 pieces yellow pine 
umber. 

Steamship Crown Prince, Havre—29,384 oak staves, 1,316 
— gum lumber, 922 pieces oak lumber, 23 pieces pine 
timber. 

Steamship Karthago, Hamburg—297 bundles and 246 cases 
handles, 39 walnut logs, 17,840 small oak staves, 509 bun- 
dles gum lumber, 1,818 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Pennsylvania, Copenhagen—5,443 pieces oak 
lumber, 639 bundles oak lumber, 246 packages shuttle blocks. 

Steamship Colonian, Liverpool—1i,490 pieces poplar lum- 
ber, 7,064 pieces oak lumber. 

i Steamship Massapequa, Porto Rico—4,920 pieces pine lum- 
er. 

Steamship Louisianian, Liverpool—193 ash logs, 379 sacks 
billets, 3,000 pieces oak lumber, 1,120 pieces hardwood 
lumber. 

Steamship City of Tampico, Vera Cruz and Tampico— 
1,200 bundles box shooks. : : : 

Lumber receipts at the basins (coastwise shipments) 
totaled for the week 862,500 feet. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GULFPORT, Miss., Jan. 4.—Official statistics of the 
year’s exports have not been made up, but those most 
interested feel confident that the figures will fall below 
those of 1906 by several thousand if not several million 
feet. This is presidential year and little is expected 
from it in the way of business. However, lumbermen 
are optimistic. They do not look for a falling off in 
foreign demand, but rather for a healthy increase. That 
foreign demand for yellow pine will cause the mills that 
are closed to reopen and those that are running on short 
time to increase their cut to meet their demand is the 
sentiment of some of the largest manufacturers who are 
attending the called meeting of the Mississippi Pine 
Association today in Hattiesburg. 

While no authentic information is given out it is 
generally believed that the Hines road, which is to ulti- 
mately connect Gulfport, Natchez and Vicksburg, will 
be built to Poplarville. This will open up a vast forest 
territory and with the big mills the company proposes to 
build it will furnish more lumber for export. That Gulf- 
port will be the chosen site for the largest mill is 
thought probable, It. would have been selected before 
but for the prevalence of saloons and Mississippi will 
probably ‘‘go dry’’ this year. 

Joseph T. Jones, the father of Gulfport, and owner 
of the Gulf & Ship Island railroad, visited Pascagoula 
this week. His visit created considerable comment. 
Captain Jones is a broad minded, great souled, unselfish 
man who labors for the development and upbuilding of 
whatever territory he is in. If he sees good to come to 
Mississippi and to the south by putting his shoulder to 
the wheel at Pascagoula he will do it in whatever way 
his prophetic vision dictates. 

The largest steamship that has entered this port is 
the British steamship Dunster, of Cardiff, England, 
which is in port. It is 360 feet long, with a breadth 
of forty-eight feet. Its tonnage is 3,015 and when 
loaded it draws twenty-seven feet of water. It came 


here from Rio Janeiro and will take on at this port 
11,000 barrels of rosin and 1,100 barrels of turpentine. 
It will then go on to New Orleans for more naval stores 
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and 2,20¢ tons of grain. From there it will clear for 
Hamburg. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. — 


HarrressurG, Miss., Jan. 6.—A large number of lum- 
bermen were in this city January 3, attending the 
meeting of the Mississippi Pine Association. Few 
\rders are being received and although the mails bring 
many inquiries it is believed that a large percentage of 
them are only ‘‘feelers.’’ Millmen throughout the state 
are bent upon curtailment and ‘‘shutting down’’ has 
come to be the slogan. In several towns it is stated 
that the railroads are building sidings on which they 
can keep their empty cars. A few months ago, when 
the shippers were asking for cars, the roads would 
have hooted at the idea that they would soon have so 
many cars that they would have to take care of them in 
this fashion. 

The export market has held its own much better than 
the interior trade and it is probable that conditions in 
those markets will be better than in the interior for a 
long time. The greatest trouble with the interior trade 
is the willingness of millmen to quote ridiculously low 
prices. There seems to be little doubt that dealers in 
the north would buy large quantities of material if -they 
were convinced that the bottom had been reached, and 
if all producers would decline to make quotations, or 
else make stiff ones, the trade would probably improve 
to a marked degree. 

A statistical report recently issued by the Mississippi 
Pine Association shows that production in Mississippi 
during December was only 31% percent of normal. 
Incidentally the shipments during November were 11 
percent greater than the production and the production 
during December was 48 percent less than during No- 
vember. 

State Revenue Agent Wirt Adams has made his bien- 
nial report, which ‘is notable for the absence of any 
entry showing receipts from ‘‘illegally’’ cut over six- 
teenth sections. 

It was recently reported that D. J. Sutherland, of 
this city, and operator of a mill at Bassfield, will soon 
erect a saw mill at Rio, La. This plant will have a 
daily capacity of about 40,000 or 50,000 feet. 





Ewing A. Walker, secretary of the Mississippi Pine , 


Association, has just returned from a business and 
pleasure trip to Kansas City and other points in Mis- 
souri. 

Many mills in this vicinity have recently closed down, 
some for repairs and some to curtail expenses. Many 
state that prices are below the cost of manufacture. 

The following were among the lumbermen in this 
city during the last week: T. L. O’Donnell, Ship Island 
Lumber Company, Sanford; H. H. Cust, Lumber Min- 
eral Company, Arbo; F. E. Park, Mason Lumber Com- 
pany, Gandsi; P. M. Ikeler, Moselle; William E. Lee, 
Anchor Saw Mill Company, Ellisville. 

J. F. Wilder, of Epps, operator of a large saw mill 
at that point and president of the Mississippi Pine 
Association, has been sick for some time. 

Pluck wins! It always wins, 

Though days be slow 

And nights be dark, ’twixt days that come and go. 
Still pluck will win, its average is sure. 

He gains the prize who can most endure, 

Who faces issues, he who never shrinks, 

Who waits and watches, and who always works. 

Such is the sentiment which accompanies the annual 
presentation by the Grays Harbor Commercial Company 
to its customers and friends, of perhaps the handsomest 
pocket memorandum book that is sent out. Apparently 
it was chosen with due regard to the fitness of things. 
The Grays Harbor Commercial Company, of Cosmopolis, 
Wash., and of Seattle, is one of the leading lumber 
manufacturing institutions of the north Pacific coast 
and, with others in that territory, it undoubtedly has 
had oceasion during the last year to make fresh calls 
on its resources of pluck and endurance. The spirit 
thus described and exemplified by the company ‘‘ always 
wins, 

Bownd in neat, soft, buff leather comes a pocket mem- 
orandum book called ‘‘A Daily Reminder’’ from Frank 
A. Arend & Co., of Boston, Mass. Such handsome and 
useful little gifts are becoming increasingly popular as 
a means of conveying the New Year’s greeting from busi- 
ness houses to their friends and, as shown in this in- 
stance, their quality is steadily improving. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLe, ALA., Jan. 8.—Very little lumber and timber 
business of any kind has been in progress during the 
holidays. Exports for the closing days of December 
amounted to a single cargo, which went to Spain, and a 
parcel shipment of lumber by one of the Mallory line 
steamers to New York. 

The Norwegian steamship Bertha sailed from this 
port January 2 for Colon, Panama, with an immense 
cargo of railroad cars for use in the Isthmian canal 
construction. It also carried a large quantity of creo- 
soted piling and crossties. Another steamer is expected 
in a few days to load for the same port, and it is pos- 
sible that some months, as well as many steamers, will 
be required to handle this shipment through Mobile. 

C. D. Sellers, Camden, who came to Mobile December 
12 with a raft of logs which he disposed of for several 
hundred dollars, and was supposed to have returned. to 
Camden the next day, is still missing and it is feared 
that he is the victim of foul play. Search is still being 
made for him by the police of this city and New 
Orleans. 

At a meeting of the board of road and revenue com- 
missioners of Mobile county held recently, the contract 
for the hire of the county convicts for 1908 was 
awarded to the Vinegar Bend Lumber Company, of 
Vinegar Bend, which has been the lessee of the convicts 





for several years. They were the only bidders, and 
their bid was as follows: . For able bodied convicts, six- 
teen years of age and upward, $10 a month, and for 
all other convicts $5 a month. This is to include all 
convicts sentenced to thirty days’ hard labor and over. 

At a meeting in this city held December 30 more than 
two-thirds of the stockholders of the Mobile, Jackson & 
Kansas City railroad and the Gulf & Chicago railway, 
voted to transfer the holdings of the two companies to the 
New Orleans, Mobile & Chicago railroad, which will take 
charge of the roads. The new road has the backing of 
a New Orleans syndicate. It is said that the syndicate 
has agreed to assume the floating debt of the two com- 
panies, amounting to $1,534,262, accepting as security 
the above amount par value in bonds and $152,426 par 
value in stock of the new corporation. 

The following were the exports from this port for the 
week ended December 31: 

New York, American steamship Colorado—75,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber. 

Bilboa, Spain, British steamship Ural—106,000 superficial 
feet lumber, $2,736; 866,000 superficial feet deals, $22,298 ; 
total, $25,034. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 6.—As the result of the resolu- 
tions passed by the chamber of commerce Tuesday, ask- 
ing for a mass meeting at which the proposed canal 
and Appalachian forest preserve will be discussed, a 
meeting of the canal committee of the chamber of 
commerce will be held early this week. It is probable 
that delegates will be invited from all the. southern 
states affected by the two projects. The forest pre- 
serve will stretch through Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee and West Virginia, 
while the canal will affect Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Kentucky. 

A movement is on foot. in Atlanta. to organize a 
builders’ exchange, which will include lumbermen, 
plumbers, brick men, stone firms, architects, contractors, 
cement firms, glass and. paint establishments and, in 
-fact, every kind of business, profession or trade in- 
terested in building. About one hundred firms, some 
of which are the best established in the city, have 
signed the agreement. One of the chief features of the 
organization will be the establishment of a bureau of 
information, where Atlanta builders and material men 
may keep posted on prices, conditions, proposed build- 
ings in other parts of the country, etc. 

The exchange will serve as a market place where 
material men may exhibit their goods to the builders, 
will regulate contracts and make agreements of differ- 
ent kinds. It is said that,in the case of strikes the 
members of the organization will stand together. 

A cyclone which passed through the southern part 
of Floyd county Wednesday devastated a large area of 
valuable yellow pine timberland. Many trees were up- 
rooted, the majority of which were saplings, too small 
to cut up into timber. All the blown down trees avail- 
able will be hauled to the saw mills and utilized. 

During last week the yellow pine market has shown 
signs of improvement. Georgia lumbermen feel that 
the worst is past. Prices are stiffer and every indica- 
tion points to recovery. Inquiries are more numerous 
than they have been for weeks. More orders are re- 
ceived and at better prices.., 





AMONG THE MILLS OF INTERIOR. MISSISSIPPI. 


VicksBurRG, Miss., Jan. 6.—As a result of the gen- 
erally unsettled condition of affairs among lumber mills 
of south Mississippi, one railroad has appealed to the 
railroad commission to be allowed to amend or abridge 
its schedule of trains. President McNair of the com- 
mission has received a. letter from N. G. Pearsall, of 
the New Orleans Great Northern, in which permission 
is asked to discontinue one freight and one passenger 
train on that line. President McNair has granted the 
request. Railroad men and others in touch with condi- 
tions in the lumber belt report the stagnation in those 
regions, which are largely dependent upon the lumber 
industry, as great, and it is hoped that normal condi- 
tions will soon be restored. 





MISSOURI MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZE. 


NEwpPort, ARK., Jan. 6.—The hardwood lumbermen of 
this section met in this city last Wednesday to perfect 
the organization of a hardwood manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation covering northeastern Missouri. The organiza- 
tion was formed and named the Arkansas Hardwood 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The following 
officers were elected: 

L. Lippman, Newport, president; E. N. Crayton, Fee- 
Crayton Lumber Company, Dermott, first vice president; 
R. A. Dowdy, Batesville, second vice president; J. H. 
Evans, Jonesboro, treasurer; A. R. Hayes, Newport, 
secretary; A. A. Ward, of White county, and J. A. Borg- 
man, of Craig Head county, directors. 

The objects of the association, as stated, are to se- 
cure a full understanding of the conditions surrounding 
the hardwood lumber market; the establishment of uni- 
form grades for inspection; the establishing of uni- 
form customs and usages among manufacturers and the 
procuring and furnishing to members of such informa- 
tion as will protect them against unbusinesslike methods 
of those with whom they deal. 
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The Russel Wheel & Foundry Company, of Detroit, 
Mich., has delivered to the Choctaw Lumber & Shingle 


Company, of Hulbert, Ark., a combination. skidding | 


and loading machine, built especially for it by the 
Russel company. The Choctaw company plans to 
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The Continental National Bank 
of Chicago. 


OFFICERS 
GEO. M. REYNOLDS, Pres't. HERMAN WAL.DECK, Asst. Cashier. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, V-Pres’t. F.H. KLMORE, Asst. Cashier. 
Ww. G. SCHROEDER, Cashier. WILBER HAT TERY, Asst. Cashier, 
B. 8. MAYER, Asst. Cashier. J. R. WASHBU.&N, Asst. Cashier. 





fo SHE, 2 
capitaland | CONTINENTAL 
$6,000,000} BANK — 

ton eel 
 CHICAGD 
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Deposits 
565,000,000 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
JOHN C. BLACK, Chairman of the Board. 
J. OGDEN ARMOUR F. WEYERHAEUSER 
ALBERT J.EARLING WM.C. SEIPP SAM’L McROBERTS 
HENRY BOTSFORD EDWARD HINES ALEX ROBERTSON 
B. A. ECKHART FRANK HiBBARD GEO. M. REYNOLDS 


Courteous Treatment. Superior Facilities. 
Ample ces. 


Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
Solicited; Correspondence Invited. 


BONDS 
High Grade Timber Loans 


We are in the market to buy and 
sell. Correspondence solicited. 


Farson, Son & Company 


Successors to 
FARSON, LEACH & COMPANY. 




















First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 
34 Pine Street, NEW YORK CITY. 




















— 


Francis X. Campbell, 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
AUDITOR AND 
SYSTEM DEVISOR 


504 Fullerton Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Regular and Special Audits for Corp-rations, Firms 
and Individuals, by experienced Auditors. I also devise and 
install Money-Saving Systems of keeping Accounts, 


TERMS REASONABLE. 
INTERVIEWS OR CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 




















AUDITS AND SYSTEMS 


F ACCOUNTS. 


Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams & Co. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 








handle its hardwoods entirely by machinery, elimi- 
nating the use of animals. ase 


Marquette Bldg., 52 Broadway, Mutual Life Bidg., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





EXCHANGE NATIONAL 
BANK 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Capital $750,000. Surplus $500,000. 
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PACIFIC COAST TIMBER LANDS, 


The Oregon  Saimonberry 

4 Tract For Sale 

Logg ing éS at a most reasonable 
Timber Co. 




















figure. It is located in 
Tillamook Co., 30 miles 
west of Portland. Deal 
with the owners direct 
and get the best price. 











For further information, address 
JOIRUN Jal, ILAVAIK, 
& 702 Oregonian Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 





Buy Crees and Get Rich 


W. I. EWART, 


TIMBER LAND INVESTMENT BROKER 





Alaska Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 








Timber Lands for Sale 


~ IN IDAHO AND WASHINGTON. 





ROBBINS TIMBER COMPANY, Si.Shinaton. 








F. W. MITCHELL & CO. 


Washington. Oregon & Brittish Columbia | TIMBER, LANDS 


SHINGLE MILL AND FF LAN 
SAW MILL PROPERTIES AND FARM LAs 


LOGGING OPPORTUNITIES 30Years Acquaintance on the Pac.Coast 
629-633 Pioneer Building, - SEATTLE. WASH. 




















We 


nave OHOICE TIMBER LANDS 


in Washington, Oregon and British Columbia. 
Large and small tracts. Correspondence solicited. 


RYDER-GOUGAR CO.., Tacoma, Wash. 








Of Interest to Traffic Men. 


We handle carloads from, and distribute to, all 
railroads in Chicago without two or three 
switching delays. 

We make Store Door delivery in Chicago. 

We handle shipments of any size. 

We team freight to connecting lines, for loading 
in through cars, same day unloaded. 

We give shippers the advantage of loading Chi- 
eago freight with through shipments. 

We prepay or collect charges as directed. 

We can store your surplus stock at nominal ex- 
pense. 

We look after insurance, if desired. 

We have our own representatives in the depots 
and docks. 

We have private telephone connections between 
all our representatives. 

We save shippers, agents and customers time and 
annoyance following shipments. 

We mail you delivery receipts. 

We can assist your Traffic Man. 

We furnish Shipping Blanks. 

We offer advantages which will prove profitable to 
you. . 

We aoe hundreds of well-pleased shippers on our 
\OOKS. 

We have had fifty years’ experience in the busi- 
ness, 

We are at your service. 

Write for rates. 


JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 
R. 532-4-6-8 The Rookery Bldg., 
Adams and La Salle Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established 1857. 











Onur descriptive Booklet 


Free tells you all about the 


BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


A minute of your time to 
write the postal card giv- 
ing us your address, We 


cheerfu'ly tell you = Free 


about them, 3:3 ¢: 
[ menican LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St. ,Chicago. 
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TRADE NOTES FROM SOUTHEASTERN POINTS. 





Wonderful Commercial Advancement. in Jacksonville— Heavy Lumber Export - Baltimore 
Lumbermen Protest Against Advance in Ocean Freight Rates - Old Dominion News. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Jan. 4—Exports from this port 
during 1907 were worth $991,320, and consisted of lum- 
ber, ties, shingles, resin, fertilizer and saw mill equip- 
ment for a plant at Abaco, British West Indies. The 
lumber shipments were 18,053,219 feet, 148,565 ties and 
267,500 shingles, most of which went to Colon, Panama. 
Twenty-five steamships and sixty-six sailing vessels 
cleared for foreign ports during the year laden with 
lumber. Since the great fire of May, 1901, which de- 
stroyed 2,700 buildings, 7,423 new buildings have been 
built here at an estimated cost of over $20,000,000. Less 
building is going on than at any time since the fire, be- 
cause of the stringency in the money market. Letters 
patent have been granted to seventy-one corporations to 
do business in this city during the year, with an aggre- 
gated authorized capital of $5,400,000. Total postal re- 
ceipts for the year were $2,223,014, and total bank 
clearances $76,046,049, which last represents a gain of 
$10,000,000 over 1906. 

Lumbermen differ as to lumber conditions, some look- 
ing forward to good business soon and others taking a 
gloomy view of the situation. It is agreed, however, 
that inquiries are coming in with more frequency, and 
for larger bills. Labor gets cheaper every day, for in 
other lines of industry laborers are being laid off in 
large numbers. 

Arrived for lumber—Schooners Frank Duggan, from Nor- 
folk; Henry Wyler, from New York; Brookline, from Nor- 
folk; Blanche, from Nassau; steamship Bluefields, from 
Philadelphia. 

Sailed with lumber—Schooners William H. Albury, for 
Hope ‘Town, Abaco; John R. Penrose, for Philadelphia; 
Frank Higgins, for Philadelphia; William H. Converse, for 
Baltimore. 

Besides these four steamships for the Clyde Steam- 
ship Company, partly laden with lumber, sailed for 
northern ports. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Jan. 8.—The lumber committee of 
the Board of Trade during the last week by prompt and 
decisive action frustrated the latest and most uncalled 
for discrimination ever attempted in this locality—that 
of the point blank refusal to give ‘‘clean receipts’’ for 
shipments of pieces of dimension material to coastwise 
destinations. It has been customary for the Ocean 
Steamship and the Merchants’ & Miners’ Transporta- 
tion Companies to give ‘‘clean receipts’’ for all pieces 
of dimension timber shipped. The officials of the two 
corporations decided to discontinue this custom and 
accordingly the lumbermen were officially notified 
through Ocean Steamship Agent Savage that on and 
after January 1 a new form of receipt would be ten- 
dered, showing the number of pieces shipped ‘‘more 
or less.’’ 

Following the official notices the lumber committee at 
the call of Chairman Harvey Granger, held a special 
meeting at the Board of Trade and decided to notify 
the two steamship lines that unless the old order of 
things was continued the lumbermen would enjoin them 
by action in the courts. This determined action had 
the desired effect and the old form of receipts will be 
continued with the exception that the superficial number 
of feet contained in the pieces shipped will not be shown 
as formerly. 

The meeting of the committee of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw: Mill Association, recently appointed to confer on 
the question of changing the 1905 rules governing the 
inspection of yellow pine, is being awaited with great 
interest. 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BAutTrMorE, Mp., Jan. 8.—The conference of members 
of the special committee named by local lumber ex- 
porters to take suitable action with regard to the in- 
crease of from 2 to 5 cents a hundred pounds in trans- 
atlantic freight rates announced by several steamship 
lines, which was to have been held at Washington in 
December, and at which representatives of the rail- 
roads interested were to be present, took place last 
Saturday. The committee assembled in this city and 
instead of having railroad men in attendance took un- 
der consideration various letters received from them 
and the steamship representatives wherein their re- 
spective positions were fully stated. A long discussion 
followed and at its conclusion the committee adopted 
a resolution embodying its recommendations as to what 
should be done. 

The resolution will be submitted for action to the 
National Lumber .Exporters’ Association: at its annual 
meeting in New Orleans, January 22. 

The St. Charles hotel at New Orleans has been selected 
as headquarters of the association during the annual 
meeting and members in the Crescent City are preparing 
an elaborate reception. Chairman Baer, of the special 
committee, will be present and will make the report. 
He left Saturday soon after the meeting here for 
Mobile, where his firm conducts saw mill operations, 
and will probably stay south until after the annual, 
going from Mobile to New Orleans. During his trip 
he will visit several points, getting a line on trade 
conditions. 

The steamer Nann Smith, which was built for the 
C."A. Smith Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
for the Pacific coast lumber trade, is on its way around 
Cape Horn to San Francisco, having started from New- 
port News last ‘week. : 





Anyone desiring to avoid will contests would do well 
to follow the example of the late Gov. E. E. Jackson, 
president of the E. E. Jackson Lumber Company, and 
identified with several other corporations. Governor 
Jackson held extensive timber and lumbering interests 
in Alabama and Mississippi, and before that time was 
extensively engaged in lumbering operations in the 
North Carolina pine belt, Nearly $3,000,000 has been 
distributed among members of his family in the shape 
of stocks, bonds and other property, the distributio 
having taken place before Governor Jackson’s death and 
being conducted by him. According to report only 
about $50,000 remains to be apportioned among the 
heirs. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFotK, VA., Jan. 7.—Manufacturers and whole- 
salers in this city report that their mails have increased 
to almost twice their former size. Many inquiries are 
being received and orders have been placed for amounts 
of lumber beyond all expectations. Many buyers from 
the north have begun working the manufacturing terri- 
tory seeking stock. Indications are that the demand for 
North Carolina pine this spring will be much heavier 
than was expected. Prices are about the same as they 
have been for several months, but with practically no 
stocks in the yards, stocks below normal at the mills, a 
number of the mills not operating and demand fair, a 
material increase is looked for within the next month 
or two. 

Harvey M. Dickson, president of the Dickson Lumber 
Company, and a prominent member of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association, returned today from 
Baltimore, the headquarters of the exporters’ associa- 
tion, where he went to attend a meeting of a few 
exporters held for the purpose of discussing trade con- 
ditions. Those present with Mr. Dickson were John L. 
Aleock, president of the association; George M. Spiegel, 
R. W. Price, W. O. Price and M. 8. Baer. Mr. Dickson 
will leave January 19 for New Orleans to attend the 
annual meeting of the National Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation, which will be held in that city January 22. 
Mr. Dickson is chairman of the transportation commit- 
tee of the association, which is the most important 
factor in its work. 

It is reported from Timmonsville, S. C., that the 
Timmonsville Lumber Company, of that place, owned 
and operated by the Dargan Lumber Company, Florence, 
8. C., has sold its business and plant to L. Anderson 
& Co., also of Timmonsville. The Industrial Lumber 
Company, of Florence, 8. C., a planing mill operated 
by the same interests, will buy a large portion of the 
output of the Timmonsville plant. 

W. T. Hart, of Price & Hart, New York city, dealers 
in and exporters of lumber, was in Norfolk today, look- 
ing over the stock on the piers of the railway com- 
panies. The export piers of this port were never more 
crowded, there being more than 500 ears of lumber on 
them. This influx of lumber, and in fact all other 
export staff, is attributed to the fact that, beginning 
the first of the year, all ocean freight rates were in- 
creased, and the exporters were trying to rush forward 
all orders they possibly could so as to let them apply 
on last year’s contracts. The increases will undoubtedly 
cause hardships upon those having many orders to be 
filled. The increases which have been made are 3 cents 
a hundred pounds on business for London and Liverpool 
and about 1 cent on continental rates, which amounts 
to about $1.80 a thousand feet on wagon oak planks 
on the former basis. 

The mills of the J. L. Roper Lumber Company at 
Gilmerton, Va., Belhaven, Roper, Oriental and New 
Bern, N. C., and of the Fosburgh Lumber Company 
have resumed operations on part time. Many mills, 
however, are closed down and it will probably be sev- 
eral days before they open up. Among those in Nor- 
folk are the plants of the Surry Lumber, Company, the 
Tunis Lumber Company, Richmond Cedar Works and the 
Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Company. Many large 
mills and innumerable small ones in North Carolina and 
South Carolina are closed down. 

KE. C. Fosburgh, vice president and general manager 
of the Fosburgh Lumber Company, left tonight for 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to confer with other officials of 
his company, who reside there. 

Frank Reichenburgh, representing the Ferd Brenner 
Lumber Company in Peunsylvania, is on a leave of ab- 
sence, spending the Christmas holidays with his rela- 
tives in Mannheim, Germany. 

H. R. Stubbs, of the Wood Utilization & Development 
Company, Baltimore, Md., was in this city last week 
looking into the lumber situation from the manufac- 
turers’ viewpoint. 

Charles Crickenberger, a member of the firm of Grick- 
enberger & Bro., Westfield, N. J., was in Norfolk last 
week looking after purchases of North Carolina pine, 
which product Messrs. Crickenberger only recently be- 
gan handling. Mr. Crickenberger stopped on his return 
to Westfield from West Virginia, where he has been buy- 
ing other classes of stock. ; 

Following is a recapitulation of exports of forest 
products for December: 


3,061,000 feet of saw lumber..................0. $168,572 
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TEXAS LUMBER CONCERNS CHANGE LOCATIONS. 





iany Millmen Opposed to Opening of Mills This Month—All Companies Put Men on the 
Road—New Officers Elected for Texas Mills. 
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IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEX., Jan. 6.—The new year started with 
‘© same element of doubt that has prevailed in the 
vinds of retailers for some time. They believe that 
‘riees on yellow pine lumber will be further reduced 
ind those that actually need: fill in items are holding 


hack, The issuing of new prices to the trade will 


ibtless have a beneficial effect. Prices in Texas have 
‘ever been quoted much lower than those shown on the 
january list. Many mills have resumed operations and 
eyeral concerns have sent out their salesmen. 

Sam T. Swinford issued a letter to the lumbermen 
.¢ this state, January 1, in which he declared that ‘‘a 
ondition not a theory’’ confronted the Texas people. 
ile predicts a great meeting at Dallas early in April. 

J. Roy Dillon has been promoted from the office of 
assistant general freight agent of the Santa Fe to that of 
general superintendent of the Terminal company, which 
was formed by the Yoakum and Santa Fe interests. 
Roy Dillon is a loyal Hoo-Hoo and is all to the good. 

Reports from the building inspector show that Hous- 
ton issued permits for new building to the extent of 
$1,955,945 and for repairs to the extent of $402,316— 
an increase of about 15 percent over those of 1906. 

Construction of 381.09 miles of railroad in Texas 
during 1907 is reported by the railroad commission. 
This year will probably not be so good. 

The first week of the new year was the event of an 
inerease in the saw mill sales offices of this city, two 
important companies having established themselves here. 
The two concerns are W. T. Carter & Bro., formerly at 
Camden, and the Miller-Link Lumber Company, of 
Orange, one of the strongest yellow pine concerns 1n 
the district. 

W. T. Carter & Bro. have seeured three large, bright 
office rooms on the fourth floor of the Commercial 
National Bank building and have furnished them splen- 
didly. J. J. Carroll is general sales agent and office 
manager, having held that position at Camden for 
several years. He is a son-in-law of W. T. Carter and 
one of the most capable young lumbermen in Texas. 
W. T. Carter has long been a resident of Houston, 
while his brother, E. A. Carter, the junior member of 
the firm, lives at Camden and has charge of saw mill 
and railroad operations. W. T. Carter & Bro. will prob- 
ably be in operation as long as any concern in the state, 
as it will require over thirty years to cut their present 
holdings with their present capacity. Their advent into 
Houston is weleomed by the lumber people in general. 

The Miller-Link Lumber Company has mills at Orange 
and has maintained its sales office there exclusively. In 
order to be at the lumber headquarters of the south- 
west, however, it has secured the services of a promi- 
nent young Houston lumberman, E. H. Pope, to take 
charge of a sales office in this city. The company will 
open offices in the new Paul building some time this 
month. Hereafter the general yard stock of the com- 
pany will be handled through the Houston office, while 
the export business will still be handled at the original 
mill office at Orange. No concern could be more wel- 
come in Houston than the Miller-Link company, which 
is one of the most reputable concerns in Texas and 
handles the finest stock. E. H. Pope has been in 
charge of the wholesale department of the Texas & 
Louisiana Lumber Company for the last two years and 
his standing as a lumberman is high. 

Many lumber salesmen, who were laid off during De- 
cember, were in Houston this week. They expect to go 
on the road before the end of the month and talk hope- 
fully of business opening up in February and March. 
Many lumbermen believe that it is not time for the 
mills to start up, and that a serious mistake is being 
made by those who are starting. R. W. Wier, president 
of the R. W. Wier Lumber Company, believes that all 
the mills should shut down until spring, that this could 
be done without creating any shortage whatever, and 
that in this way only ean conditions be brought to 
normal, L. B. Menefee holds the same opinion. 

One of the best known local manufacturers, when 
asked why he continued to operate his mills, replied that 
his reason for doing so was to provide a living for his 
men. He says that he can not manufacture lumber and 
sell it at an advantage, figuring his stumpage at what 
it is worth, but figuring what his stumpage cost years 
ago he can make a small margin of profit, and that fact, 
added to the absolute necessity of the laboring men, will 
keep his mills going part of the time. 

John 8. Bonner, of Houston, left yesterday for Kan- 
sas City on a business trip. 

W. A. Bell, of Trinity, was a recent visitor in Hous- 
ton. He is the owner of several saw mills, which are 
operating on reduced time. Mr. Bell looks for better 
conditions in the lumber line by March. 

A. W. Pearsall, of Dallas, a traveling salesman of 
the Thompson & Tucker Lumber Company, arrived in 
Houston on business’ this morning. 

R. A. Myer, of Shreveport, La., sales manager of the 
Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, of that city, was a visitor 
in Houston Thursday, together with Thomas Brashear, 
a traveling representative of that concern. Mr. Myer 
expects business to open up in February. 

D. D. Fairchild, sr., and D. D. Fairchild, jr., mem- 
bers of the Fairchild Lumber Company, of Waco, are 
visitors in this city. They are not only wholesaling 
lumber, but are wholesaling aud manufacturing red 
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brick, which are made at Sulphur Springs, and which 
forms a considerable portion of the company’s business. 

D. 8. Barrow and his son, George W. Barrow, of 
Hico, are visitors in Houston. Both are well known 
lumbermen, the former being in the wholesale business 
at Hico, and the latter a traveling man of merit. 

O. R. Menefee, of Ft. Worth, was a local visitor last 
week. He reports that lumber affairs are dead in the 
northern town, few of the wholesalers there having saw 
mill interests. They look for a revival of business 
next month. 

‘George M. Duncan, of the Carter Lumber Company, 
is on the road on a business trip. 

The Texas & Louisiana Lumber Company has dropped 
out of the wholesale lumber business. This is one of 
the strongest retail concerns in this part of the- state 
and has maintained also a wholesale department. J. C. 
Means, president of the company, says the cutting off 
of the wholesale department is due to the small 
amount of business in the wholesale line, but that the 
change may be only temporary. Mr. Means~says that 
the new year has recorded a considerable increase of 
business with his company in the retail line. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Jan. 5.—The reopening of many 
mills in this territory, which were shut down several 
weeks ago on account of the general business depres- 
sion, seems probable and the chances are good for most 
of them being in operation before the end of the month. 
Reports from up country indicate that several companies 
are preparing to reopen their plants and many mills 
that are being run on half time or better will be started 
on full time before the middle of the month. The 
feeling of optimism is stronger than ever and many 
Jarge lumber manufacturers believe that times will be 
better this year than ever before. This feeling is aug- 
mented by letters received from agents and customers 
in the north and west. 

The inquiry for lumber is increasing, especially from 
the western states. It is expected that many orders 
will come in soon, as retailers’ stocks are low. 

President Sam Park, of the Industrial Lumber Com- 
pany, looks forward to an early resumption of trade. 
The mills of the company at Oakdale were shut down 
January 1 for repairs but, in line with the announced 
policy of the company to close its mills and keep them 
closed unjjl general business conditions improve, Mr. 
Park stated yesterday that he had so much faith in an 
early resumption of the lumber trade that orders have 
gone forth to rush work on the erection of the big plant 
the company is building at Elizabeth. It is hoped that 
this will be ready for operation by the time the demand 
for lumber would necessitate the use of the mill. 

The big plant of the Beaumont Saw Mill Company, 
south of this city, resumed operations last Thursday 
after being shut down several days for repairs. The 
plant is running full time, the demand for lumber hav- 
ing shown a wonderful increase as far as this company 
is concerned. The plant belongs to the Miller & Vidor 
Saw Mill Company. 

The West India Lumber Company, of this city, which 
has a capital stock of $150,000, elected officers this week 
as follows: W. W. Kyle, president; F. H. Votaw, vice 
president; J. J. Elam, secretary; Robert Corley, treas- 
urer. All the officers and V. Wiess, Mark Wiess, Virgil 
Keith and W. D. Myers are directors. This company 
was recently organized to develop large tracts of tim- 
berlands on the island of Santo Domingo, which timber- 
lands are among the richest in the world. The company 
did not intend to erect a saw mill plant immediately 
upon thé timberlands, but to turpentine the trees and 
after the usual process of development in the turpentine 
industry, to establish one of the largest and finest saw 
mill plants in the world. The company has plans ar- 
ranged for the development of the turpentine industry 
and will do nothing until business conditions of the 
country show signs of permanent improvement. 

The Garrison-Norton Lumber Company, at Pineland, 
started its large 100,000 capacity mill January 1, after 
being closed down for about two weeks. The manage- 
ment states that the closing down of the plant was not on 
account of hard times but in order to permit making 
much needed repairs to the buildings and machinery of 
the company. 

J. Talbot, a well known lumber manufacturer of Lake 
Charles, was a visitor in this city during the week, hav- 
ing come here to look after some matters in connection 
with the erection of a fair sized plant north of Orange, 
work on which has been started. 

The steamship Wormland will leave Sabine, January 
25, with a cargo of 1,600,000 feet of square timber and 
lumber for Rotterdam, the cargo being consigned to 

Hugo Forschheimer & Co., of that city. It will be 
loaded by the company agent in ilis city, Lee King. 
It is the intention of the Beaumont office to load out 
one ship a month each carrying about the above amount 
for Rotterdam. Most of the timber and lumber will come 
from local concerns. , 

B. W. Turnbow, vice president and general manager 
of the Parminter Lumber Company, a retail and whole- 

sale concern of this city, has severed his connection 
with that company in order to engage in business for 
himself. Mr. Turnbow has plans out for the establish- 
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Order 
In Advance 


The edition of the “History of the 
Lumber Industry of America,” by James 
Elliott Defebaugh, is limited to the num- 
ber of advance orders. Consequently, 
those who wish to be certain of secur- 
ing a set of the history, including Vol- 
ume II, now being printed, should enter 
their order at once. 

Volume II deals with the old white 
pine, spruce and hemlock territory em- 
braced in New England, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. It treats of the 
beginnings of the industry in this coun- 
try and brings down to date the history 
of a section which largely fixed the lines 
of lumber development for the. entire 
country. From both practical and sen- 
timental viewpoints the volume is of 
value and interest. 

The price of the “History of the Lum- 
ber Industry of America” is $5 a vol- - 
ume. Four volumes are scheduled to 
complete the work and orders are taken 
|r for full sets. Address the publisher: 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 














Save Your Money ° 


RED BOOK 


It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA, 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Published 
Semi-Annually 
in January 
and July. 


Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878, 
1.02 Great Northern Bldg., 
CHICA’ 





116 Nassau St., 


GO. NEW YORK CITY. 


MENTION THIS PAPER, 








( Splendid Gpportunities Along the M. K. & T. ry. ) 


Throughout the Southwest. 


Many of the largest and most progressive towns are very 
much interested in establishing cotton milis, canning factor- 
ies, wood-working and cement plants, machine shops, etc. 
Commercial clubs are in position to offer both moral and finan- 
cial support to those interested. Building sites, in many 
cases, will be given free to the larger plants and the business 
men are willing to take stock in such enterprises. 

To those interested in the fruit and truck industry there 
are the best of opportunities. The profit now being derived 
from these crops throughout the southwest is marvelous. 
There are hundreds of acres of vacant land well adapted to 
fruit and truck produce, that can be bought at reasonable 
prices. P . P 

For further and more detailed information, address, 


T. L. PEELER, 
Industrial Agent, 
M. K. & T. R’Y. 


Linz Building, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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Larch 


(Noble Fir ) 


A rare, beautiful and most 
valuable wood. Is entirely 
foreign to the Montana Tam- 
arac or Larch. Is creamy in 
color, close grain, takes a 
satiny finish and is the most 
satisfactory timber product of 
the Pacific Coast in bevel 


siding, finish, ceiling and 
flooring. 
Try Larch Siding for a 


trade winner: Stock consists 
of 4’? & 6’’ No. i clear, V. G. 
No. lclear F.G. No. 2&3 
clear mixed. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


Sample Larch Siding mailed 
upon request, 


Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Co., 


Bridal Veil, 
Oregon. 


Manufacturers of Old Growth 
Yellow Fir and Larch lumber 
and Box Shooks. 


“From Tree to Dealer.” 





A Larch (Noble Fir) tree photographed 
from our timber. 180 feet to the first limb. 











The Gateway of the Mississippi. The Great City of the 
uw [ bans Great South, 
The Largest Cotton, Rice and Sugar Market in the World, 


THE MOST POPLAR WINTER RESORT iN AMERICA 
Continuous Horse Racing. Golf Links, Hunting and Fishing, Comfort, Health, 
Pleasure. Eleven Theatres, 





NEW ST. CHARLES HOTEL 


Modern, Fireproof, First-Class, Accommodating One Thou- 
sand Guests. Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electric and 
Plain Baths, Luxurious Sun Baths and Palm Garden. 


ANDREW R, BLAKELY & COMPANY, LIMITED., Props. 











Commonwealth Hotel 


CORNER BOWDOIN STREET 


Opposite State House, BOSTON, aaa. 


This hotel is new and absoju fire-proo! 
aed = floors are of stone. no 
cleaning plant. Long-distance telephone in 
every roo m. Strictly a a temperance hotel. 

We offer you the following rates: Room with hot and cold 
water and free public bath, $1 and $1.50 a day. Rooms with 
private bath, $1.50 and $2a day. Will make a weekly rate for 
rooms with hot and cold water of $6 to $8; with AS yg bath, 
$9 to $12. Suites of two rooms, with bath, $15 to $22. 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Manager. - 














TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any meget ae = and for fi 
gost of any number of feet at any ¢ ice. Absolutely aoe 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN 1 LUMBERMAN. Chicago. 





for the desired site is not closed. The new yard will be 
the fifth retail yard in this city and if the desired deal 
is closed will‘ have an excellent advantage over the 
others in point of location, being on the river front as 
well as in the business portion of the city. Mr. Turn- 
bow’s position with the Parminter Lumber Company 
will be filled by A. W. Saddle, of Houston, who has been 
with the Barrow Lumber Company of that city for years. 
Mr. Saddle became general manager of the Parminter 
company January 1. 

J. H. Cooke, sales agent for the Beaumont Lumber 
Company, left yesterday for a trip through western 
Texas to figure on contracts for.ties and bridge timber 
for considerable railroad construction said to be con- 
templated in the El Paso territory. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 7.—Actual demand is light 
with the exception of yellow pine, for which a good 
volume of business is coming from a wide range of 
territory. Other wholesalers are making no strong in- 
ducement for business, as conditions do not seem to 
justify their pushing the demand. Retail dealers are 
sending in more inquiries than for some time and in- 
dications are good that buying of spring stock in a 
conservative way will begin soon. Buyers for line 
companies are investigating conditions closely and 
will probably place orders this month for yellow pine 
and for other woods in their line. Collections in all 
lines of business are reported better since the first of 
January than at any time in the last sixty days. 

The retail trade in all large cities is quiet, but coun- 
try dealers are moving about as much lumber as usual 
in early January. The mild weather has enabled farm- 
ers during the last thirty days to do considerable re- 
pairing and small building. Country dealers expect a 
fair volume of business right along unless interfered 
with by severely cold weather. Building operations in 
this city are improving and many new buildings are 
planned. 

C. J. Flack, Kansas City representative of the Red- 
wood Manufacturers’ Company returned home Jan- 
uary 2, from a three weeks’ trip to the mills of his 
company. He says that his people are encouraged over 
the trade outlook and expect a good spring demand. 

George B. Maegly is sending out a series of interest- 
ing circulars to his trade. The first was a Santa 
Claus announcement with an appropriate letter and 
a Santa Claus figure. 

Among the visitors to this city last week were: 
G. W. DeBese, of the Ruddock Orleans Cypress Com- 
pany, New Orleans; G. A. Griswold, secretary of the 
Falls “City Lumber. Company, Portland, Ore.; M. P. 
Spaulding, Sabetha; F. W. Wilsey, Chicago, manager 
of the Capital Freehold Land & Investment Company; 
F. H. Gilchrist, of the F..H. Gilchrist Lumber Com- 
pany, Kearney, Neb. 

It is announced that four large business Mocks will 
be started February 1 in the heart of the business dis- 
trict. They will mean an outlay of at least $500,000 
and the saving on that dmount by the prevailing ‘low 
prices will of course be large. 

A prominent manufacturer says that yellow pine 
prices will be stronger than ever in about a year. 
Stumpage has not declined and this is evidence that 
the low prices are only temporary. The consumption 
of yellow pine is steadily increasing in Nebraska and 
Iowa. This manufacturer has arranged to place ‘a 


large amount of business there and another Kansas 


City firm has established a wholesale yard in that 
territory. ° 

One of the latest additions to the lumber industry 
of this city is W. E. Woods, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Portland Cement Company, and formerly of the 
Crescent Lumber Company. Mr. Woods has opened 
an office in room 1205, Long building, and will whole- 
sale yellow pine, brick and cement. He will handle 
the entire output of the Brookhaven Lumber & Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Dreyfus, Miss., for the terri- 
tory west of.the Mississippi river. Mr. Woods is still 
president of the Lumbermen’s Portland Cement Com- 
pany, but has given up the active management of it 
to take up the lumber business. The California Pine 
Box & Lumber Company, of San Francisco, has located 
in room 1201 Long building, with C. A. Myers as man- 
ager. This is a branch office and is to care for the 
business of the company in this territory. The Tri- 
State Lumber Company has moved its office from 1201 
Long building to 1220 Long building, where the Moe- 
ser-Terry Lumber Company also has an office. This 
company will move its office to the Coast soon so as 
to be in closer touch with its business. 

Many new price lists are going out from this mar- 
ket, all of them with an increased price on most of 
the stock offered. Many lumber firms have increased 
their prices because they are getting sufficient orders 
to last them several weeks and the demand is con- 
stantly becoming stronger. 

G. Stevenson, of the Stevenson & West Lumber 
Company, spent a few days of last week with the trade 
in Chicago. 

W. H. Proctor, of Everett, Wash., shingle salesman, 
was in this city recently. Mr. Proctor says the shingle 
business on the Coast is badly demoralized. Mills are 
shut down and shipments are almost impossible. 

U. 8. Epperson, manager of the Lumbermen’s Un- 
derwriters Alliance, was in Chicago the first part of 
the week. 

John F. Bruce, western manager for the Owl Bayou 
Cypress company, has e to the company’s mill at 
Strader, La., for a two weeks’ visit. 

C, W. Green, local manager of the Belcher Stine 
Lumber Company, returned from a visit in Toledo, 





Ohio, the home of company’s former office. George 


B. Stine, resident manager of the mills at Higginson 
and Belcher, Ark., spent a few days at the local of- 
*fice. Mr. Stine says the company will start its mills 
again this month and the prospects are that they will 
have orders enough to keep them busy. 

On the sick list this week are L. L. Bucklew, sales 
manager of the C. J. Carter Lumber Company, and 
George Fowler, of the Fowler Lumber Company. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Mild Weather Causes Difficulty in Logging in Maine 
Woods—Improvements in Many Yards 
—Banquet to Lumbermen. 





Boston, MAss., Jan. 6.—A Maine lumberman recently 
in Boston reported weather conditions in the Maine 
woods so mild that many tote roads are almost impassa- 
ble. The serious feature of this is that it is difficult to 
get supplies for crews and live stock. One lumberman 
has eighty horses in the woods and has not been able 
to get hay in to them for some time. Money stringency 
and prospects of less business for next year in building 
lines has resulted in smaller crews being sent to the 
woods. Last year it was impossible to get enough men, 
while this year there is a marked surplus, willing to 
work at lower wages. 

J. J. Dearborn, an assistant in the Massachusetts 
forestry department, has accepted a position as forester 
for the Diamond Match Lumber Company. 

The saw mill being built at Center Harbor, N. H., for 
James P. Leighton is nearly completed. 

Ralph Dexter, superintendent of the Berlin Mills Com- 
pany’s planing mill, Berlin, N. H., has recovered from 
an. operation. 

P. L. Oakes, Newport News, Me., is on a trip to Cuba. 
The object of his visit is to find wood suitable for cigar 
boxes. Before returning he will visit Philadelphia and 
New York. 

E. I. Herrick, Rangeley, Me., accompanied by. his 
young son, was in Boston recently. 

Charles Daniels, of Pittsfield, will install machisiery 
for manufacturing shingles. 

Frank B. MeQuesten, of the George McQuesten Com- 
pany, is quoted as saying: 

The last year has been a prosperous one in the lumber 
trade. Business was active early in the year, and though 
it has been quiet during the last two months this was no 
more than was expected, and prices have maintained a re- 
markably firm tone. With returning confidence in financial 
circles there will doubtless. be a renewal of large building 
operations which will give 1908 its full share of commercial 
prosperity. 

Horace M. Bickford, of the H. M. Bickford Company, 
returned from a trip to New York this week. 

Among the visitors from Maine recently were Edward 
Walker, of James Walker & Co., Bangor, and Albert 
Shaw, of the M. G. Shaw Lumber Company, Bath. 

The Central Pennsylvania Lumber Company, of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., is sending out a very attractive calendar, 
showing pictures of every president of the United States. 

Lawrence & Wiggin, local lumber dealers, are building 
a wharf on the Mystie river. It will extend 750 feet 
into the river and is 130 feet wide. The location is one 
of the best in this city, as freight business has been 
working up the river for a long time. The wharf will 
not be used in Lawrence & Wiggins’ lumber business 
but will be used as a general storage warehouse. 

George Blanchard, manager of the Yarmouth Fuel & 
Lumber Company, has returned from a visit to Boston. 

Word has been received in this city that the Cherry 
River Boom & Lumber Company has started its plant 
again. 

“The George D. Emery company, Chelsea, has just re- 
ceived a large cargo of mahogany. 

The Knott & Sampson Lumber Company, of which 
Charles H. Knott is treasurer, has filed its annual report. 

Lumber freights from the south are quoted at $6 and 
from Atlantic ports at $6.25 and $6.50. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Baneor, Me., Jan. 4.—The Berlin Mills Company has 
bought the interest of Theodore P. Burgess, of Boston, 
in the Burgess Sulphite Fibre Company, Berlin, N. H., 
and now controls that important property. The Burgess 
company’s office force will be removed from Boston to 
the Berlin company’s office in Portland. The Burgess 
mill is the largest of its kind in the world, having a 
capacity of 400 tons daily and employing 700 men. The 
price paid for the interest of Mr. Burgess is not made 
public but is said to be several hundred thousand dollars. 

The Guilford Manufacturing Company has about 150 
men lumbering at its camps in Abbot, Kingsbury and 
Blanchard and will get out the usual amount of fir, 
spruce and pine. About 5,000,000 feet of lumber is 
stacked on the land about the mill in Guilford. 

The Machias Lumber Company is making extensive re- 
pairs on its mills at Machias and proposes to install a 
fully equipped machine shop in one side of what is 
known as the board gang, thus enabling the company to 
do its own repair work at a minimum cost. 

Machias was the scene of an interesting occasion last 
Saturday when the Machias Lumber Company gave a 
dinner to thirty Washington county lumbermen. A. K. 
Ames introduced President Hall of the Machias Lumber 
Company as toastmaster and he welcomed the guests. 
After the dinner Prof. Austin Cary made interesting 
remarks on forestry. The tables were handsomely deco- 
rated with pine and spruce and the menu cards were of 
birch bark with a sprig of pine in one corner, 
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Modern Facilities for Producing and Handling Millwork—Culmination of a Progressive and Aggressive 
Policy—The New Home of One of the Fastest Growing Sash and Door Concerns in 
the Central South—Review of Its Development at St. Louis, Mo. 


The St. Louis Sash & Door Works, formerly known 
to the trade as the Rock Island Lumber Company, 
which did a moderate business for over fifteen years 
on Dock street, St. Louis, Mo., has just moved into a 
magnificent new plant, made necessary by the increased 
business during the last two or three years. The work 
of building the new plant was entrusted to P. W. 
Strickland, second vice president of the St. Louis Sash 
& Door Works and secretary and general manager of 
the Rock Island Sash & Door Works at Rock Island, 
lll. Mr. Strickland planned and designed the plant 
with the assistance of Resident Manager Albert Behrens, 
and their combined efforts have produced a model dis- 
tributing plant for sash, doors and millwork. 

It is always a pleasure to be able to publish some- 
thing commendatory about an individual or a concern, 
because that necessarily means that that individual or 
concern has done something worth while—has arrived 
at a certain distinction deserving of praise. A certain 
and prominent element in manufacture in the metropolis 
of Missouri afford especial scope for that pleasure. 
Few if any lines of manufacture of St. Louis are more 
important than that of sash and doors. The growth of 
the city and the development of the great southwestern 
country tributary to it have called into existence many 
large sash and door concerns of local and miore than 
local importance, and the particular interest to which 
this article is devoted is one of the largest and most 


important. A eity which is fourth in size in the Union 
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of necessity draws largely in its upbuilding upon its 
sash and door plants, as does the great and growing 
country dependent upon it. The manufacturing indus- 
try here specifically treated sprang into existence at 
the beginning of the flood tide of expansion, and in the 
van of it has been carried successward with the city 
itself. The latest chapter to be added to the history 
of this institution is a tale of an old plant outgrown 
like an old pair of knickerbockers and the description 
of a magnificent new home made necessary by growing 
demands and its consequent expansion. 


Beginnings of a Steadily Progressive Career. 


Looking backward over more than a quarter of a 
century of usefulness—a well turned career, eventful in 
many ways and progressive always—it is the privilege 
and pleasure of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to treat in 
this article of a manufacturing concern which has been 
accorded its full opportunity, or has made it, and has 
occupied to the utmost measure its share in the upbuild- 
ing of St. Louis and the territory tributary thereto. 

The history of the St. Louis Sash & Door Works is a 
record of the pluck, energy and keen business foresight 
characteristic of men who have been leading factors 
in the great American lumber industry—a record which 
has not yet all been written but which ultimately will 
have a prominent place in the commercial history of the 
country, classed under the heading The Weyerhaeuser 
Interests. 


MANAGER BEHRENS.—ST. LOUIS SASH AND DOOR WORKS, ST. 


3acked by such an element it is small wonder that the 
St. Louis Sash & Door Works has forged ahead year by 
year, keeping pace with the progress of the Mound 
City and stretching its business tentacles out into the 
country until the name and products of the institution 
are well and favorably known wherever commerce 
flourishes and the homes of the populace spring up 
around commercial centers. With a wide and fertile 
field in which to operate the St. Louis Sash & Door 
Works has forged ahead until it strained, then broke 
its confines, and it became necessary to build a larger 
and better factory and warehouse at St. Louis in order 
properly to care for its rapidly increasing trade. 

Among the local sash and door trade St. Louis is 
regarded as the logical gateway for the great sash and 
door trade of the whole west and southwest, a territory 
which is reaching preéminence by leaps and bounds, and 
the local manufacturers are doing all they can to estab- 
lish a recognized headquarters for this class of trade. 
If anything will tend to uphold that market it is the 
establishment of such a plant as has just been erected 
by the St. Louis Sash & Door Works, where everything 
has been built with a view of manufacturing and stor- 
ing a vast stock of merchandise necessary to the sash 
and door trade and its quick shipment to all markets. 


Expansion Demands More Room. 


The St. Louis Sash & Door Works entered upon a 


new epoch of its career November 1, when the old 


LOUIS, MO.—DIRECTORS’ ROOM. 
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THE COMMODIOUS ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT OF 
DOOR WORKS. 


plant at the corner of Second and Dock streets was 
abandoned and power was turned on at the company’s 
magnificent new plant two blocks farther north. It 
was not without a tinge of sadness that Manager Albert 
Behrens and his executive staff turned their backs upon 
the old plant which had done valiant duty for so many 
years, for here it was that the business first obtained a 
foothold in St. Louis, and here an interesting chapter 
was added to the history of the progress of the institu- 
tion. But a boy must leave off his knickerbockers when 
it is time for trousers, and the old establishment which 
could not keep pace with the expansion of the business 
necessarily had to give way to the newer, larger and 
more modern plant designed especially to meet the 
requirements of a growing modern business. 

The new plant is a magnificent structure from both 
ornamental and practical viewpoints and is a striking 
adornment to the manufacturing district of the north 
end of St. Louis. The plant and yards occupy a whole 
city block bounded on the west by Broadway, the city’s 
main thoroughfare; on the north by Destrehan street, 
on the south by Anglerodt street and on the east by 
the tracks of the Wabash railroad. A double track 


THE ST. 


LOUIS SASH & 


spur of this railroad runs directly into the yard and 
practically into the works of the company, so the St. 
Louis Sash & Door Works is practically on the main 
line of the railroad, thereby affording undelayed ship- 
ping, so that all loading and unloading is done under 
cover, a big factor in a business of this kind. 


Details of a Perfected Plant. 


The plant, which practically consists of three separate 
structures—a warehouse, a factory and a power house 
—is built of pressed red brick with cut stone trim- 
mings and black edgings. As will be seen by the 
accompanying illustrations, the plant fronts on Broad- 
way, this frontage being 100 feet, and the property on 
this thoroughfare is worth a lot of money. The prem- 
ises have a depth of 278 feet-on Destrehan and Angle- 
rodt streets. Not only is the plant most pleasing to 
the eye, but it is most practical. Everything has been 
incorporated in its construction to facilitate the busi- 
ness for which it is intended. In this particular feature 
P. W. Strickland, second vice president of the company, 
took a leading part. It was he practically who designed 
the plant. In putting up this building he and Manager 


ESTIMATING AND DRAFTING DEPARTMENT OF THE ST. LOUIS SASH & DOOR 


WORKS: 


Behrens incorporated their own individual, practical 
ideas into the architect’s working drawings, and the 
result is the plant contains many features which are 
new and novel and which will tend to make this one 
of the most remarkable sash and door distributing 
establishments of the whole southwest. 

The main building—the warehouse and general offices 
—is a 3-story structure with a well lighted base- 
ment, so that it is practically a 4-story structure. 
Provision is also made for the addition of another 
story at any time this may become necessary. In this 
building the company has 111,200,000 square feet of 
floor space. The warehouse is a magnificently con- 
structed building resting on solid rock at every point 
in its foundation. To describe this modern institution 
adequately it is perhaps well to begin at the entering 
point—the general offices—and proceed in regular rota- 
tion throughout the different departments. 


Architectural and Utilitarian Innovations. 


The main entrance is in the center of the building— 
a large, double doored vestibule entrance surmounted by 
an ornamental cut stone design bearing the name of 




















NEW HOME OF THE ST. LOUIS SASH & DOOR WORKS, ST. LOUIS, MO., SHOWING WAREHOUSE, FACTORY AND POWER PLANTS. 
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GREAT SHIPPING PLATFORM OF THE ST. LOUIS SASH & DOOR WORKS, WHERE ALL STOCK IS HANDLED UNDER COVER. 


the concern in bas relief letters, as is depicted in the 
illustration at the head of this article. This vestibule 
leads into a cireular lobby or waiting room, which is 
a new feature and by no means the least important. It 
is a lamentable fact that too few large concerns make 
ample provision for their visitors. Not so with the 
St. Louis Sash & Door Works. Here all callers meet 
with prompt attention and their waiting is made as 
pleasant as possible. This reception lobby is circular in 
shape and trimmed with Italian marble. The circular 
wainscoting is of solid quartered oak done in old 
English mission finish, which is the prevailing style of 
woodwork throughout the general offices. All of the 
desk and office furniture was made to match after spe- 
cial designs prepared for the company. At the right 
of the lobby is the telephone operator, who receives 
all visitors and communicates their wishes to the proper 
department. A great saving of time is thereby effected. 

Passing through a gateway in the center of this recep- 
tion room one enters the general offices, a large stretch 
of room covering a floor space of 60x100 feet. The 
walls are finished in glazed white tile with an orna- 
mental wainscoting of green glazed tile. This gives 
a very pleasing effect to the eye and is incidentally a 
sanitary provision. At the extreme right of the build- 
ing is the accounting department, extending from the 
front to the rear of the office. This is separated from 
the main office by an ornamental glass and metal screen. 
A strong light enters from the south side, so the artifi- 
cial lights have to be resorted to rarely. This is one 


of the most essential points in an accounting department 


FIREPROOF GLAZING AND PAINTING DEPARTMENT IN THE BASEMENT. 


and is one much appreciated by the employees of this 
department. At the rear of the accounting department 
is a huge vault resting on an immense concrete founda- 
tion and the interior is finished in glazed white tile. 
This vault is thoroughly fire and burglar proof. 


Accounting and Officers’ Rooms. 


Adjoining the accounting department are the shipping 
department and superintendent’s desk, with a shipping 
clerk at his right side. Next come the desks of the 
stock clerk, traffic manager, mailing clerk, bill clerk 
and the order clerk’s department. 

In the north corner of the building, facing on Broad- 
way and Destrehan street, is the handsome office of 
Manager Behrens. The appointments are plain but 
magnificent, as will be seen by the accompanying illus- 
tration. 

Mr. Behrens’ office adjoins the board room, which is 
likewise very plain but rich in appointment. 

Off of this directors’ room and separated from it by 
a single door is the estimating and drafting depart- 
ment, a large and light section, where are to be found 
the chief clerk and salesmen. There is an abundance 
of room in the general offices, a feature found too rarely 
in manufacturing concerns. 


Novelties in Safety and Manipulation. 


A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
making a tour of this institution was taken first into 
the basement, which desires special mention. By a 
unique contrivance—an open grating stretching from 


the sidewalk outside and permitting the daylight to 
enter through a series of large, heavily barred windows 
—this basement is rendered unusually light. A cement 
floor throughout keeps the stock dry at all times. The 
north end of the basement is used as a glazing and 
open sash department. This is a fireproof compartment 
shut off from the rest of the basement by iron fire 
doors. A fire could rage in this department without 
communicating to or in the least damaging the rest of 
the basement. In this fireproof compartment the paint- 
ing and graining of doors is done and here they are 
stored. Priming and oiling of sash is also done here. 
This department is 45 feet by 210 feet. A new con- 
trivance has been introduced into this department in the 
shape of a series of air valves which carry fumes out- 
doors and thereby eliminate a certain danger which 
is almost always present where work of this kind is 
done. Outside of this department is sunk in the ground 
to a considerable depth a naphtha tank. Naphtha is 
introduced into this department by means of a safety 
valve so that a sufficient supply can be turned on as 
required without danger, as one would tap a water 
faucet. There are automatic sprinklers throughout the 
entire plant, installed by the General Fire Extinguisher 
Company, so that in case of conflagration in any part 
of the institution the valves will immediately open and 
flood that particular part with water. 

In the eastern section of the basement is a device 
in which the officers of the concern take a special pride. 
This is an iron chute which leads directly from the 
unloading platform without into the basement. This 


SECTION IN WAREHOUSE WHERE MOLDING STOCK IS STORED. 
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TRACKAGE AND CAR SYSTEM IN THE YARD OF THE ST. LOUIS SASH & DOOR WORKS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


device saves a great deal of time and handling, as 
stock can be dumped directly on to this chute from the 
ears into the basement. The warehouse is equipped 
with three elevators, all provided with safety devices 
and guards 16x12 feet, 10x12 feet and 6x8 feet, the 
last mentioned to be utilized in handling glass to the 
basement and taking up open sash for glazing. 


Warehouse and Shipping Facilities. 


Ascending to the first floor one enters the warehouse 
proper, wherein are stored the finished products from 


SPECIAL WORK 


AND CARVING DEPARTMENT. 


the factory awaiting completion of other items. Here 
several modern devices are introduced. Along the north 
end of the building are huge racks made to keep all 
sizes and styles of moldings, each one properly labeled 


so that employees can place their hands upon any desired. 


molding forthwith. Throughout the center of the ware- 
house are aisles of racks in which are stored columns, 
colonial staves and solid columns, all varieties by them- 
selves and suitably marked, as in the case of the mold- 
ings. This is done to facilitate shipping. All sizes 
of blocks, building papers and doors are likewise stored 


ROOM OF THE ST. 


here. On the first floor doors of staple sizes only are 
stored, such as are in continual demand, so that there 
may be no delay in filling orders. Special size doors 
which are not so often required are stored on the second 
floor. Along the whole east and south end of the ware- 
house extends a row of what are styled ‘‘jackknife’’ 
doors. These doors are operated by a chain and weight 
system and any part or a whole may be opened at will 
as required. It is possible by this means to open prac- 
tically the entire east and south end of the building. 
These doors are shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
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Thus it will be seen that everything about the plant has 
been built to, facilitate the handling of sash and doors 
as rapidly as possible. It may be said truthfully that 
the shipping facilities of this plant are unexcelled any- 
where. 

Back of this warehouse and on a level with the first 
floor is the large unloading platform, long enough to 
accommodate ten cars, while along the south end of 
the warehouse extends this same platform on a level 
with the yard where the loading takes place. This 
loading and unloading platform is all under cover, a 
distinctly new and modern feature and which is per- 
haps one of the main features of this plant. 

The second floor of the warehouse is used for pack- 
ing and the storing of glazed sash. At the east end 
is a large glazing room, occupyirg the entire east end 
of the building, which is separated from the rest of 
the warehouse by fireproof walls. Here the sash are 
packed and also kept in bins so as to be handy. There 
are racks for all sizes of glass so that the men can puf 
their hands upon any article without having to hunt 
for it. The third floor is used for the storing of doors 
in addition to the staple sizes, which are kept on the 
first floor, also front doors, blinds ete. One may cross 
a eonnecting bridge on this floor leading into the fac- 
tory building, which adjoins the warehouse on the 
south. This factory building has a second story struc- 
ture 100x135 feet. On the first floor are placed the 
molding machines, planers, molders and automatic ma- 
chines. The general appointments of this exceedingly 
well equipped factory are very complete in every re- 
spect. 

On the second floor of the factory is the planing 
mill machinery. <A bridge from this department con- 
nects with the dry room, which is very large and steam 
heated. 

Power and Light. 


Adjoining the factory building on the south is the 
power house. Here also are several innovations. It 
is a large, well lighted building, with cement floor and 
ornamental metal ceiling with an abundance of light. 
The equipment here consists of a Corliss engine of 200 
horsepower and a Chuse engine of 12% horsepower, 
direct connected with a Western generator of 100 kilo- 
watts capacity, supplying current for running the three 
elevators in the warehouse and one in the factory, as 
well as for the electric lights throughout the place. 

At the south end of this building, with sufficient 
intervening space for safety purposes, is located the 


boiler room, in a heavily walled fireproof building. 
On the first floor of the boiler house are installed two 
54-tube wangler boilers of 150 horsepower each. Ali 
refuse from the plant is connected with an iron stor- 
age bin feeding into this boiler room, and this refuse 
is largely used for fuel, thereby entailing a great sav- 
ing in the fuel expense. In the rear of the boiler 
room and separated from it by fireproof walls is the 
storage house for oils. Everything possible has been 
done to provide safety at this plant, and should a 
conflagration occur it will not be because human fore- 
sight has been lacking. 


The Latest in Loading Possibilities. 


The yards deserve a special mention. They have 
been laid out with careful thought and throughout 
them has been installed a track system leading to all 
sections of the yard so that lumber may be conveyed 
by trucks to any point desired, thereby saving a great 
deal of time and unnecessary handling of lumber. 
For instance, a car of lumber standing on the track 
can be unloaded on to these trucks and be conveyed 
to any alley and stored at any point. Scattered 
throughout the yards are various sheds for the storage 
of different odds and ends. The yards are covered 
with cinders so that there will be no mud in wet 
weather. At the southeastern end of the yard is a 
brick stable building built to accommodate sixteen 
horses. To the rear of the stable is a good sized yard 
where the horses may be turned out for exercise. 

One of the most impressive features about this plant 
is the unloading and loading platform, which extends 
along the entire south and eastern end of the ware- 
house and which is practically a warehouse in itself. 
As will be seen by the illustration, every particle of 
loading and unloading at this warehouse is done under 
cover, as the roof, fifty feet wide, covers the entire 
platform. Manager Albert Behrens says that he 
thinks no other sash and door plant in the country is 
so completely equipped as this for the distribution of 
sash and door stock. 


The Stock on Hand. 


As it stands today in its completed stage the St. 
Louis Sash & Door Works is one of the most complete 
distributing plants in the world. As has been shown 
in the preceding paragraphs, everything possible has 
been done to get goods to customers quickly. There 
are no tiresome waits to fill orders, as almost every- 


thing under the sun demanded by the trade is carried 
in stock, everything in its own allotted receptacle, as 
has been shown. 

Practically two factories are busy supplying stock 
for this distributing plant. A great deal of manu- 
facturing is done right at the works at St. Louis, but 
the bulk of the stock is made at the company’s Rock 
Island plant and shipped in to the St. Louis head- 
quarters here, as indicated elsewhere. Being prac- 
tically on the main line of the railroad all that is 
necessary is to shunt the cars on to the siding along 
the works and dump the stock into the warehouse after 
the fashion already described. 


Specialties of Earned Fame. 


One of the principal products of the St. Louis Sash 
& Door Works is.the line known to the trade as 
‘*Crown’’ doors. These are fancy doors for front en- 
“trance purposes, very highly ornamental and of ster- 
ling quality. A special catalog is issued on Crown 
doors which is one of the highest types of the prin- 
ter’s art. Manager Albert Behrens, in speaking of 
these doors, said that they are made for particular 
people, are perfect in all details and are guaranteed 
to be satisfactory to the trade. In placing them on 
the market Crown doors are offered with the unre- 
served privilege of returning them at the company’s 
expense if they are not satisfactory. There is a vast 
difference in doors and the St. Louis Sash & Door 
Works prides itself on the quality of products unex- 
celled by any other institution. A number of advan- 
tages are claimed for these doors. The veneered doors 
have built up lock joint cores of kiln dried Wisconsin 
white pine. The veneers are slash sawed, full one- 
eighth inch in thickness—not rotary cut, one thirty- 
second of an inch thick, lifeless veneer—and are se- 
lected for even color and fine figures. The company 
uses its own patent waterproof glue in the manufac- 
ture of doors, which gives them qualities of durability 
and of withstanding dampness and exposure to severe 
weather. This point is one not always found in doors 
of other. makes. Another point of superiority in 
Crown doors is that they have raised moldings which 
protect the veneers and also serve to hold the glass 
firmly in place. Crown doors are ready for the 
painter the minute he gets them, as they are all hand 
scraped, sandpapered and hand smoothed before leav- 
ing the factory—not merely run through a door sander, 
as are many hardwood doors today. 





SELF CENTERED STRENGTH—(Concluded from First Page). 


ing for wages, instead of reaching first rank as a 
manager and proprietor. The men higher up recog- 
nized his qualifications and were glad to raise him to 
positions in their service and at length to membership 
in their corporations. 

During this progress with one of the greatest lum- 
ber organizations of the southwest Mr. Foresman 
acquired an important interest in the company and be- 
came one of its directors. While he was thus rising 
as a leading lumber merchant he was discharging his 
duty to society and the state and taking his rightful 
place among the prominent people of the community 
where he lived. At McCune, Kan., in September, 
1887, he married Miss Addie L. Mason, and thus be- 
gan a happy family life. Two children blessed this 
union, both daughters, namely, Laura Mason Foresman 
and Hazel Mae Foresman. The first home of the 
young couple was at Ottawa, Kan., during Mr. Fores- 
man’s connection with the 8. A. Brown Lumber Com- 
pany. F 

-The Foresman home, a handsome structure, is at 
No. 2614. Lockridge, in Santa Fe place, one of the 
most exclusive residence districts of Kansas City. 
Under. its roof has dwelt a quartet, but recently in- 
terrupted by disturbance of its numbers but not of 
its perfect harmony, exemplifying the ideal home life. 
While a lover of sane and healthful outdoor sports— 
equestrianism, hunting and baseball—here Mr. Fores- 
man finds his chief pleasure, and that in rich measure. 
His home is his hobby; its atmosphere and his dispo- 
sition make that fact inevitable. Mrs. Foresman is 
a devoted mother, possessed of the refinement of so- 
cial graces, and is a favorite in the higher social cir- 
cles of Kansas City. The daughters reflect the graces 
of their mother, and the sturdy sterling qualities of 
their father softened by feminine acquirement. ‘The 
elder daughter, Laura Mason Foresman, lent a va- 
riety to the home life by her marriage in March of 
last year to Charles W. Goodrum, a bright and prom- 
ising young man who is connected with the retail de- 
partment: of the Long-Bell Lumber Company. In ‘its 
combination of youth and sturdy middle age swayed 
by the refinements and higher attributes of life the 
Foresman home exemplifies the highest ideal of Amer- 
ican home | life. ; 

Carrying out his disposition to round out his life as 
a well ordered and thoroughgoing citizen, Mr. Fores- 


man became affiliated with the Methodist Episcopal” 


church, and he and his family are now members of 
that ecclesiastical body. In politics he is a repub- 


lican. He is a member of the Masonic order as well 


as that of the Modern Woodmen. 

Thus has been sketched the life of a gentleman who 
is as good an example of a normal American char- 
acter as could be adduced. Possessing a high tone 
of moral character, born and bred, excellent natural 
and acquired ability, with an ambition to win a good 
position in life by deed rather than word, he reached 
his enviable -position as a man of affairs by the real 
merit of doing things well, by steadiness of purpose, 


by honorable dealings and by skillfully directing his . 


energies in channels that opened to him in his pro- 
gressive course. In promoting his material interests 
he has not forgotten the higher duties that he owes 
to the community, to the church and to the fraterni- 
ties of which he is a member. He has not sought 
fame or preferment that comes of maneuvering for 
or supplicating popularity. He has been content to 
pursue an active business life for what benefit there- 
by would acerue to him and his family, leaving further 
ambition to him who prefers to sacrifice time and ef- 
fort for the sake of it. As for Mr. Foresman, he has 
had better business to absorb his time, attention and 
energies. 





ANOTHER PERMANENT CAR STAKE. 


‘New Or.LEANs, La., Jan. 7—R. P. DeRemer, super- 
intendent of the St. Louis Cypress Company’s plant at 
Houma, La., has pe a ear stake which, in the 
opinion of practical lumbermen who have seen his model, 
has unusual merit and some advantages over the other 
inventions along this line, which have been stimulated 
by the car stake hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Mr. emer’s device is simple in 
construction and is composed of only three castings, the 
stake being held in place and released by a cam. When 
not in use it lies along the side of the car and in either 
upright or horizontal position is firmly held in place. 
One of its advantages over the other designs is the fact 
that the release of the cam gives the stake plenty of 
leeway even in the event that the load has shifted and 
jammed against the stake in transit. Other models are 
criticised on the ground that when bound by the lumber 
load it is next to impossible to release the stakes when 
the car is to-be unloaded. The simplicity of the mech- 
anism makes it easy for the laborer of moderate intelli- 


gence to operate and at the same time enables its manu- 
facture at a low price. 

A rough model of the stake was brought to New 
Orleans yesterday by A. T. Gerrans, manager of the St. 
Louis Cypress Company. Lumbermen who have seen it 
express the confident belief that Mr. DeRemer’s stake 
will prove a formidable bidder for favor among railway 
people who are seeking a safe, simple, strong and yet 
inexpensive stake with which to equip their cars, 


HOO-HOO DOINGS. 


PAA OI 


HOOSIERS IN CONCATENATION. 


Vicegerent Snark George L. Maas has issued a call 
from the northern jurisdiction of Indiana which is self 
explanatory. It reads as follows: 


Dear Brother: January 15, 1908, from 4:30 p. m. to 8 
y m., concatenation. ust be prompt to get through by 

PB. m. Claypool hotel. 

ame day until 4 p. m., retailers’ convention. 

Same day, 8:30 p. m., after our concatenation a grand 
supper attended by Hoo-Hoo; Indiana retailers; Indiana 
Hardwood Association; Central Lumber, Sash & Door Sales- 
men’s Association; mill supply representatives and other 
guests. Claypool hotel: 

Good — es by the selected and otherwise. 

Same, 8 p.’m., theater party for our ladies. 

Over 300 will be seated at the supper table. 

Come! We need you and a candidate secured by you. 
Send in his name and $11.65 for the first year at once to 
the oq 

This will be the finest affair we have had for a long 
time and you will miss it if you don’t come. Prominent 
Hoo-Hoo from all parts of the United States will be there. 

We must have twenty or more candidates to hold up our 
end of the affair and a good attendance for a good showing. 

Send in.your answer as to attendance at once, so that 
a ed will be provided, and which will cost you pone. 
Will you bring your wife, daughter or sweetheart? 
pet foley. your answer, as we must know to provide ahead 
y the < 


CONCATENATION COMBINED WITH ANNUAL. 


CoLumBus, OHI0, Jan..7.—Arrangements have been 
made for a concatenation of the order of Hoo-Hoo at 
the Southern hotel January 22, in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Union Association of Lumber 
Dealers, to begin’ its session January 21. The 
complete program for- the meeting will be announced in 
a few days. The deliberations will take the form. of 

apers. on .matters of rates, grading and demurrage. 
Roars important matters will. be discussed. A local 
committee is’ looking after the entertainment of . the 
delegates. 
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is the stock. Talk is cheap and can 
easily be duplicated by almost any 
fellow who knows the ins and outs, 
but when the real stock is presented 
in its own behalf there's no getting 
away from the facts. We sell 


Goldsboro 


IN. C. Pime 


altogether on its merit and because it 
is well manufactured and evenly 
graded we have little trouble in sat- 
isfying our customers. Better let us 


send you acar. Prices on request. 


TELECOLE USED. 


Johnson Wimsatt, 
Washington, D. C. 





N. C. PINE 


Daily Capacity 175,000 Feet 






























N. C. PINE 


IN CAR OR CARGO SHIPMENTS. 


UR EQUIPMENT enables us 

to carry a good stock of kiln 

dried, rough and dressed lumber, 

and we have shipping facilities that 
guarentee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
NOREOLK, VA. 


Eastern i 18 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Sales Offices: Exchange Bldg., BOSTON. 



































NEW PLANTS OPEN IN THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 





Logging Camps Preparing to Begin Operations—Monster Elm Tree Cut—Many Michigan Mills 
To Remain Closed Next Month—Railroad Tie Production Curtailed. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City, Micu., Jan. 7.—Business conditions, par- 
ticularly in industrial lines, are improving materially. 
The new saw mill of W. D. Young & Co., erected in 
place of the one destroyed by fire last September, began 
running yesterday with a day and night shift. This mill 
is modern in every sense, and has a third greater capa- 
city than the old one. The work on the flooring plant 
is being prosecuted vigorously and that department of 
the plant will soon be ready to operate. A crew of over 
400 men will be employed when the entire plant is in 
motion. The firm has its own electric lighting plant 
and all the machinery is driven by individual direct con- 
necting motors. A large pumping plant is being in- 
stalled for fire protection, and out of the force em- 
ployed a fully organized fire department has been 
effected. 

The Bousfield woodenware works plant, which has 
been idle for several weeks, started up yesterday. The 
Beutel cooperage plant also resumed operations and a 
number of other industrial concerns have resumed. Build- 
ing operations in the valley last year were active 
and consumed a lot of lumber and timber. In Bay 
City a score of business buildings and 600 residences 
were erected. These projects necessitated an outlay of 
nearly $3,000,000 and nearly as much more is scheduled 
for next season. Saginaw has some large building work 
scheduled for this year, including an auditorium to cost 
$100,000. 

Official reports show that nearly as much lumber was 
received at Saginaw river ports during the last season 
of navigation by boat as during the previous season. 
Bay City received 64,286,844 feet of lumber, about 
equally divided between Canada and the upper lake dis- 
tricts. Saginaw received 19,196,200 feet from Canada 
and 25,964,923 feet from the upper lakes, making. a 
total of 45,071,132 feet for that port and an aggregate 
of 109,357,976 feet for both ports. Receipts of lath 
at Saginaw were 731,850 pieces; at Bay City 5,849,950 
pieces, a total of 6,581,800 pieces. The receipts of 
pickets at Bay City were 3,193,945, and at Saginaw 
1,106,200, a total of 4,300,154. Bay City received 
1,087,000 shingles. In 1906 the lumber receipts in the 
river were 111,164,854 feet and in 1905, 116,516,430 
feet. Only 830,000 feet of lumber and 19,400 cubic 
feet of square timber went out of the Saginaw river by 
water last season. 

The Michigan Central Railroad Company has increased 
the number of trains on the Mackinaw division engaged 
in hauling logs to this river. Frank Buell is loading 
and shipping 100 carloads every twenty-four hours, the 
Kneeland-Bigelow company is bringing in twenty-five 
ears, W. D. Young & Co. require a trainload every day 
and so will the new mill of the Richardson Lumber 
Company. 

Many cedar operators who became frightened and 
abandoned contemplated jobs in the woods have gained 
courage and are putting in stock. 

The Richardson Lumber Company’s new saw mill at 
Bay City will start operations January 20. It is a 
modern mill and one of the finest in the country. The 
stock for it will come by rail from Montmorency county 
and the company figures upon enough stock on hand for 
a 20-year run. 

A few days ago at camp 11 of W. H. White & Co., 
in Otsego county, an elm tree was cut which contained 
forty logs, none less than twelve feet long, and which 
scaled 10,000 feet. Later an elm tree was cut on the 
Martindale property west of Gaylord for the Dayton 
Last Block Works, which measured eight feet and one 
inch at the butt. A portion of the tree was decayed, 
but a log cut from one of the branches was fifteen feet 
long and three feet in diameter. The tree produced 
over 5,000 feet of lumber. The Dayton Last Block 
Works own a tree on section 10, Elmira township, which 
is regarded by experts as the largest elm tree in the 
northern part of the state. 

McReavy & Anderson, of Gaylord, are operating a 
hardwood mill and camp at Mangum, in upper Michigan. 
The mill is cutting 140,000 feet of hardwood lumber a 
week, 

MeTiver & Hughes, of Onaway, who handle 10,000,000 
feet of lumber annually, are operating in that vicinity. 
They will have all their camps in full operation soon. 

A new industry is likely to develop in northern Mich- 
igan which will solve the long standing problem as to 
what use can be made of jack pines. It has been demon- 
strated by a thorough test that by a secret process in 
the hands of those concerned apple tree boughs can be 
grafted upon the jack pine and apples of a fine flavor 
produced. A company is being organized to engage 
in this industry on an extensive scale in the jack pine 
region. 

Xavier Michelin, who is operating on the Ocqueoe for 
the Embury-Martin Lumber Company, of Cheboygan, 
yaaa feet on the skids and began hauling this 
week. 

Radtka & Gryka have 60.000 feet of logs on skids, 
three miles from Rogers City. Robert and Adolph 
Fredericks are putting in a stock of shingle timber in 
Rogers township, Presque Isle county, and will erect a 
small mill early in the spring. The shingles go to 
Herman Hoeft, of Rogers City. Oswald Voight is also 
cutting several millidn feet of logs for the mill of 
Herman Hoeft. . 


NOTES FROM NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 


MANISTIQUE, MIcH., Jan. 6.—The mill of the Menomi- 
nee River Shingle Company, at Menominee, is closed 
down. The Spies saw mill is also closed. Timber is 
being received at the latter plant and an early start will 
be made in the spring. The Wells mill will be ready 
for operation about February 1, although it may not be 
started at that time. The big log loading machine has 
been installed and will be used when the first timber 
comes in. The Spies shingle mill will start this month 
for its winter run. Most of its timber will come in by 
rail, chiefly over the Wisconsin & Michigan railway. 

Fisher Bros. have closed their mill at Rockview and 
will start a camp soon. 

Fred Izzard is skidding and hauling out a large quan- 
tity of timber for Charles Scott, of Rockview. 

The saw mill at Saquato beach is closed, but will be 
reopened early this year. 

J. Van Alstine, of the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, who erected the Barker mill at Ash- 
land, Wis., has been in this city for several days, pre- 
sumably in connection with the erection of the Chicago 
Lumber Company’s mill. 

George Roberts is running a logging camp near Shin- 
gleton this winter. 

James Christenson’s logging camp near Hiawatha is 
operating full blast. 

W. L. Martin, a well known northern cedar man, is 
buying large quantities of timber at Powers. 

Haywood & Loomis are operating three large logging 
camps near Rockland. They have just received a car- 
load of logging sleighs, a new plow and a sprinkler and 
intend to do some big business this winter. 

The Ford River Lumber Company, of Ford River, is 
logging at Camp 5 in Dickinson county. 

Northern pulpwood men are interested in the Euro- 
pean discovery by which an imitation silk is manufac- 
tured from the fiber of pulpwood. The secret is jeal- 
ously guarded and can not be secured here. The imita- 
tion silk does not sell for as high a price as real silk, 
but is more expensive than mercerized cotton. 

Northern logging operations this winter may be almost 
as large as usual. As money becomes more plentiful 
many camps that were abandoned will be opened. About 
100 jobbers are at work in the territory of the Chicago 
& North-Western railway between Escanaba and Negau- 
nee, and it is estimated that 2,000 men will be employed 
by them. Railroad ties of cedar bring 52 cents and those 
of other woods 40 cents—an increase of 7 and 8 cents 
over last year’s prices. Box factories, woodenware 
plants, paper mills and cordwood dealers are in the mar- 
ket for timber and it is said that practically as much 
kilnwood will be cut for charcoal furnaces as usual. The 
largest curtailment is in the saw log department. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 8.—The Dennis Bros. 
Salt & Lumber Company has declared a 20 percent 
dividend from the profits of 1907. Half of the dividend 
was paid December 24 and the remainder will be paid 
April 1. 

Donald 8S. Watrous, purchasing agent for the Lansing 
Wheelbarrow Company, of Lansing, has been promoted 
to the position of manager of the company’s extensive 
plant at Parkin, near Memphis, Tenn. 

The Oval Wood Dish Company’s plant, at Traverse 
City, which has been closed for several weeks because 
of a shortage of logs, has resumed operations. 

This city is planning to erect a manual training high 
school, to cost over $300,000, and at a conference held 
January 2, at the Rierson library, some of the leading 
furniture manufacturers of the city spoke in favor of 
the movement. It is expected that a technical school, 
where students may specialize in wood working, will 
follow. 

The mills of the Crow] and the Harbor Springs Lum- 
ber Company, at Harbor Springs, started their season’s 
cuts last Wednesday. . 

The State bank of East Jordan increased its capital 
stock January 1 from $20,000 to $50,000. The village 
is growing since the locating of new industries there. 

The Belding Hall Manufacturing Company resumed 
manufacturing operations at Belding this week. Citi- 
zens of the town have taken the required $20,000 worth 
of stock. Brinton F. Hall is at the head of the reor- 
ganized company. 

Walter C. Winchester, a local lumberman, gave an 
illustrated travel talk on ‘‘India’’ in this city, Janu- 
ary 7. 


The Michigan Trust Company met Monday and re- * 


elected the following officers: President, L. H. Withey; 
vice presidents, Willard Barnhart, Henry Idema and F. 
A. Gorham; secretary, George Hefferan; assistant secre- 
tary, Claude Hamilton. 





MICHIGAN FURNITURE EXPOSITION. 


The annual furniture exposition is on at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and it is declared the number of buyers 
that have put in an appearance there would seem to 
be evidence that there is no general belief among 
furniture men that the present depression is to be 
long continued. Grand Rapids people are confident 
that there will be a good amount of business booked 
during the present exposition. 
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NEW YORK BUILDING OUTLOOK FAVORABLE. 





Many Men Out of Employment— No Advance in Wages This Spring—Large Shipment of 
African Mahogany—Building Permits Show Increase. 





FROM THE EMPIRE STATE METROPOLIS. 

New York, Jan. 6.—While conditions in the financial 
1arkets show great improvement over those of last week, 
‘he lumber, industrial and mercantile outlook remains 
the same. It is estimated that over 50,000 building 
mechanics are out of employment in New York alone, 
and notwithstanding so many idle men, the Building 
frades Employers have agreed to the old scale of wages 
‘or 1908, and have given out the following statement: 

The unions which have made agreements are satisfied to 

ave the old wages, which are the highest ever paid building 
mechanies, continued, and are hoping that with the new 
year matters will improve in the building industry, so that 
more of their members will be able to work at these wages. 
rhe outlook, however, is bad. The prospects are for a poor 
puilding year and, like the mechanics, the employers can 
only hope that the stagnation will not last long. ‘The arbi- 
tration agreement has been so effective in preserving peace 
in the building industry that the employers have decided 
not to reduce wages, wishing for a continuance of the 
harmony between them and the men. This agreement has 
reduced strikes to a minimum, and the general sentiment 
on both sides is that it should continue as a permanent 
institution. ; 

With the easing up in the money market, builders will 
be able to obtain loans, and building will be resumed. 

Largely through the efforts of Arthur Lane, of the 
Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Company, the 
initial meeting of the Lumbermen’s Noon Day Luncheon 
Club took place at the Fifth Avenue hotel today. About 
forty lumbermen were present, and all were well pleased 
with the undertaking, and hope that it will lead to the 
establishment of a lumberman’s club where the members 
can entertain their friends and customers. 

The British freighter Comerford has just arrived from 
Grand Bassam and Axim, on the west coast of South 
Africa, with a cargo of about 1,000 mahogany logs, con- 
signed to the American West African Trading Company, 
whose oftices are at 66 Broad street. The cargo consists 
of 1,000,000 feet of African mahogany logs, conceded 
by those who have seen them to be the finest lot of 
mahogany logs ever received in America. Some of the 
logs weighed eight tons, and were thirty feet long. The 
vessel is unloading in Erie basin on lighters, and the 
logs will be taken to the Astoria Veneer Mills to be 
cut into veneers and lumber. This is the fourth cargo 
of mahogany logs that the company has brought direct 
from Africa to New York, and it has also taken two 
cargoes of cedar to Norfolk where it was manufactured 
into eigar box lumber. The company sells the logs 
direet to dealers all over America. 

George F. Harriman, of 288 East Seventh street, is 
one of the largest commission brokers of mahogany logs 
in America. He does a large importing business and 
every month issues a printed statement concerning ma- 
hogany and cedar, the only statement of its kind issued 
in America. 

L. G. Jones, of East Tenth street, carries one of the 
best lines of imported mahogany and circassian walnut 
veneers to be found in this city. He also carries a fine 
stock of quartered ~wwhite oak veneers, twelve inches and 
over wide. 

The conference between the committees of the New 
York Lumber Trade Association, and the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association will be held in this city, Janu- 
ary 29. 

'W. M. Ritter, accompanied by Assistant Sales Man- 
auger Wilson, of Columbus, Ohio, has been calling on 
the local trade. Mr. Ritter reports ten of his mills 
closed down temporarily. 

Sam Barr, of the Flat Iron building, left for a trip 
to the southern mills and later will go to California for 
a visit. 

The many friends of Manager Steinbach, of the hard- 
wood department of the Northern Lumber Company, 
will be pleased to learn that he is able to be among the 
trade after his late accident. 

Among recent visitors to this city were Walter Dain, 
of Peekskill, and Walter Palen, of Kingston. 

DIXIE. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

NEw York, Jan. 7.—While improvement in the mar- 
ket is slowly asserting itself it is more largely seen 
in the fact that orders are not falling off, and trade 
is as good as that of the previous week. Local stocks 
have been so large that when the financial trouble 
started buying decreased gradually until within the last 
three weeks, when conditions became quiet. Stocks are 
low and the market will soon be in position to consider 
placing some large orders. Most dealers are so sure 
that trade will be quiet until about the middle of 
February that they have laid their plans for the next 
few weeks more toward looking after their collections 
than to making sales of lumber. 

In the borough of Queens building plans filed for the 
last three weeks far exceed those for the corresponding 
weeks of last year. The increase in this section is 
larger than in any other part of the city, but as last 
year was a slow one all through for building plans 
there ought to be a good improvement this year. 

Charles Hill, of the Northern Lumber Company, Flat 
Tron building, accompanied by A. C. Tuxbury, of the 
company’s North Tonawanda office, left today for 
Charleston, S. C., to look over the operation of the 
A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Company at that place, whose 
output in this market is handled by the Northern Lum- 
ber Company. The operation at Charleston began 
manufacturing today, after a shutdown for the holi- 
days for the purpose of making necessary repairs, tak- 





ing inventory ete. The company has received many 
inquiries and the prospects in North Carolina pine are 
unusually good for this time of the year. While at 
Charleston, Messrs. Hill & Tuxbury will attend the an- 
nual meeting of the A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Company. 
Besides North Carolina pine the Northern Lumber Com- 
pany handles white pine and hardwoods. 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Company, 
North Tonawanda, spent part of last week in this city 
looking over trade and in conference with the local man- 
ager W. M. Beers, Flat Iron building. Mr. Jones re- 
ports quiet conditions in northern pine business, but 
looks for better trade the first of February, saying that 
retailers are carrying low white pine stocks and any 
kind of an increased demand must surely put out some 
good replenishing orders. 

The Lumbermen’s Noonday Club started today under 
most favorable auspices, and those who have inaugurated 
the scheme deserve considerable praise. A large room 
is reserved at the Fifth Avenue hotel from 12 to 3 
o’clock daily and about fifty wholesale and retail lum- 
bermen took advantage of the privilege today and 
lunched at the hotel, talked over business and partici- 
pated in a very enjoyable social hour. A. E. Lane, 
local manager of the Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufac- 
turing Company, 1 Madison avenue, has been much in- 
terested in this matter and it is mainly through his 
efforts that the lunch club for the local trade has at 
last become a fact. 

G. G. Barr, of Beecher & Barr, and the Tennessee 
Lumber Manufacturing Company, Pottsville, Pa., is 
spending part of the week in this city in connection with 
some hardwood trade in which the company is interested. 
Other visitors include: J. D. Rounds, Mixer & Co., 
Buffalo; F. 8. Underhill, Wistar, Underhill & Co., 
Philadelphia; F. M. Dain, M. Dain’s Sons, Peekskill; 
Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore; C. H. Pres- 
cott, jr., Saginaw Bay company, Cleveland; Gordon C. 
Edwards, W. C. Edwards & Co., Limited, Ottawa, Ont.; 
George F. Craig, George F. Craig & Co., Philadelphia; 
H. J. Amos, Nellis, Amos & Swift, Utica; J. M. Hast- 
ings, J. M. Hastings Lurhber Company, Pittsburg; F. E. 
Parker, Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co., Saginaw, 
Mich.; C. Walter Betts, Charles M. Betts & Co., Buffalo. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., Jan. 7.—W. G. Palmer, 
who is interested in the lumber business in the Tona- 
wandas, Rochester, Syracuse and Albany, was one of 
the prinicpal witnesses at the hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Buffalo, Rochester & Eastern Railroad Com- 
pany before the public utilities commission of the 
second district at Albany yesterday for permission to 
construct a double track steam road between Buffalo 
and Troy, passing through the Tonawandas. Mr. Palmer 
appeared at the hearing as a representative of the North 
Tonawanda Board of Trade to urge that a franchise 
be granted the railroad in the hope that its operation 
will provide better dispatch in the forwarding of lum- 
ber and other commodities from the Tonawandas. Mr. 
Palmer told the commission that much lumber shipped 
from the Tonawandas by rail does not move faster on 
an average than thirty miles a day. 

The steamer Mohegan and barges made a record last 
season by making fifteen trips between Georgian bay 
and the Tonawandas, carrying 41,627,000 feet of lum- 
ber for various dealers in the Tonawandas. 

Louis J. Marsh, of the Western Lumber & Shingle 
Company, is spending a week at New York and Newark, 
N. J., looking after the company’s increasing interests 
in the east. While at Newark Mr. Marsh expects to 
complete arrangements for the opening of a branch yard 
in that city. 

The salesmen are starting out on the road again after 
the holidays and are somewhat encouraged with the dis- 
position of retailers and consumers to order more freely 
than for some time. 

Fred Budow, of W. E. Kelly & Co., Baker City, Ore., 
formerly of North Tonawanda, is spending a few weeks 
with relatives here. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Board of Trade 
‘Friday evening W. G. Palmer was chosen first vice 
president of the trade organization. 

J. P. Mackenzie and George S. Dailey, of the White 
Pine Association, are victims of the grip. 

BP BB PPP LPL II PF 
SECRETARY OF WAR TO ADDRESS MICHIGAN 
RETAIL DEALERS. 


Detroit, MicuH., Jan. 7.—Secretary of War William H. 
Taft will deliver an address before the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, in the Hotel Pontchar- 
train, February 13. The dates originally set for the 
convention, February 4, 5 and 6, have been postponed 
a week, and the lumbermen will meet February 11, 12 
and 13. Mr. Taft and his party, which will include 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy Truman H. Newberry, 
will reach Detroit shortly before noon February 13, and 
will be driven immediately to the hotel, where he will 
be entertained at luncheon, the speeches following. Mr. 
Taft will be the principal speaker, but short addresses 
wilk also be delivered by Congressman Denby and Gov- 
ernor Warner. Prominent business men of this city 
will also be the guests of the lumbermen at the Taft 
luncheon. The visit of the secretary of war comes as 
the result of the efforts of Arthur L. Holmes, the ener- 
getic secretary of the association. 








Lumber that 
will bear 
Inspection 





Is the sort we manufacture and 

if you will send your orders 
direct to us you will be insured 
the genuine unadulterated article. 
Convince yourself—Try our 


ROPER 
N. C. Pine. 


We have a daily output of 500,000 
feet, modern mills and excellent 
shipping facilities at Norfolk, Va,, 
New Berne and Belhaven, N. C., 


and can ship by rail or vessel. 









We insure correct manufacture, 
strict grades and accurate count. 


John L. Roper Lbr. Co. 
Norfolk, Va. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
1002 Girard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
18 Broadway, New York. 
191 Middle St,, Portland. Me. 
Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Cable Address 
*“*ROLUMCO” NORFOLK 
A.B. ' 
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ELLINGTON & GUY 


INCORPORATED 
Wholesale Dealers and 


Manufacturers of RICHMOND, VA. 
Kiln Dried N.C. Pine Flooring Celling, Roofers, Etc. 
VIRGINIA SAP PINE FRAMING AND BOX BOARDS 


BY CAR OR CARGO, 


Handling the output of many mills, we are prepared to 
supply your wants. Send us your inquiries. 











C.D. BENEDICT & COQ. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Nothing but 


Yellow Pine 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Chicago Office 


. Southern Office. 
1240 Old Colony Bldg. 


Hattiesburg, Miss, 

















YELLOW PINE 


Long Leaf Timber and Lumber, Georgia Pine 
Car Sills, Decking, Bridge and Building Lum- 
ber, Kiln-Dried D. & M. Flooring, Ceiling, etc. 


SOUTHERN PINE CO., OF GEORGIA, 


N. Y. Correspondents, 
The Haviland Lumber Co., 52 Pine St. Savannah, Ga. 
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STAIR tsien 


Stock and Special 
Designs. 


a nay Write for prices. 


» McFEELY BROS. 


Steubenville, O. 
























General (ffices: 
Second floor Palladio Bldg, 


Duluth Log Company, 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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John J. Rumbarger 















ALL GRADES OF 


and Southern White Pine. 


- Spruce Lumber 


Either Rough or Dressed, and 
Shipped via any Railroad. 


54 POPLAR IN ALL GRADES 


All kinds of Hardwood Lumber 









Harrison Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 























Office, Mill, Yard ana Salesrooms, 
NOS. 1 TO 41 BROADWAY, 





Geo. D. Emery Company 


Importers and Manutacturers 


MAHOGANY and 
SPANISH CEDAR 


MAHOGANY and CEDAR VENEERS 


Chelsea, Mass. 
























MANUFACTURER 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


C. J. Garter Lumber Company, 
YELLOW PINE 


STEAM DRIED RIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 



















ship promptly. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Yellow Pine 


Send us your orders and inquiries. 
Our Stock is complete. We can 


D. G. SAUNDERS LUMBER CO. 














Free 


Our descriptive Booklet 
tells you all about the 














A minute of your time to 
write the postal card giv- 
ing us your address. We 
cheerfully tell you all 
about them. :¢ 8: 13 























BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


Free 


| AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 8.—Lumbermen in Milwaukee 
are still waiting patiently for new business, which is 
apparently as far away as it was two months ago. 
Those who predicted business after the new year, and 
the majority of Milwaukee’s lumbermen did, are puz- 
zled at the persistent dullness. Prices are evidently at 
rock bottom, but even at such low figures no sales are 
being made. Inquiries continue to come in, and the 
last week kept the lumbermen busy answering the many 
inquiries which poured into the city. 

George Wilson, of the F. P. Hiles Lumber Company, 
says: 

We are still hoping that business will pick up, and that is 
about all we can do at this time. I must confess that 
I can see no indications of immediate business, unless 
numerous inquiries can be considered forerunners of coming 
trade. The market is absolutely dead, prices remain way 
down, there is no demand to speak of and there seems to 
be plenty of everything on hand in the way of stock. Every 
lumberman seems to be waiting to see what somebody else is 
going to do. No one cares to assume the leadership, and 
I can see no change of any kind. 

Mr. Tibbits, president of the Tibbits-Cameron Lum- 
ber Company, said: 

Everybody has been talking about the lumber business 
after the new year, but I still say that 1908 will be a 
decidedly quiet year. None of the lumbermen see any indi- 
cations of better business, because there are none. I think 
business will improve toward spring, but I do not antici- 
pate any immediate change. Prices will remain where they 
are for a while. . 

At the request of the Fisher Chair Company, of Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee county granted an extension of three 
months to the above company to pay notes to the amount 
of $13,637.60, now due the county for chairs delivered 
to the firm from the house of correction. 

Frederick K. Baker, president of the Ferry-Baker 
Lumber Company, Everett, Wash., while in Milwaukee 
last week, said: 

We have not cut a log or shipped a board for three months. 
The trouble has been inability to obtain cars, as we ship 
almost entirely by rail, and lately the higher rate on 
lumber put into effect by the transcontinental roads. The 
lumbermen of the Pacific coast are now fighting these rates 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. We are de- 
manding also an amendment to the interstate commerce act 
which shall provide that rates can not be raised without 
notice and without giving time for shippers to appeal to 
the commission. 

Representatives of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will meet in Milwaukee, January 22, to hear the 
complaint of Hollis-Sherman & Co., against the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, alleging that the road is 
charging excessive freight rates. 

The steamer Lucy Neff, a former Milwaukee boat in 
the lumber trade, was lost in the south Atlantic ocean 
while en route to San Francisco, Cal. The entire crew 
was saved. The Lucy Neff was owned by Capt. Sidney 
Neff, of Milwaukee, who sold it last spring to Gramahl 
& Co., of San Francisco, for use in the lumber trade. 

The Wilbur Lumber Company is erecting large coal 
sheds east of its lumber sheds at West Allis, near Mil- 
waukee. 

D. H. Stetler, western representative of the MacGillis 
& Gibbs company, and wife, of Spokane, Wash., spent 
a few days in Milwaukee, en route to New York. Mr. 
Stetler, in speaking of conditions on the coast, says: 

When we had all the orders we could handle, about six 
months ago, we were troubled with the car shortage. Now 
we can get all the cars we want, but are troubled with a 
searcity of orders. The same deplorable conditions that are 
being experienced by lumbermen in general are being felt 
in Wash ngton and I think in a considerably worse form. 
Money is scarce at the present time and the lumbermen out 
there are simply living in hopes. 

J. Emil Gerish, of the MacGillis & Gibbs company, 
attended the meeting of the Northwestern Cedar Men’s 
Association at Chicago during the week. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 8.—‘*‘This would have been 
a record year in the Wisconsin lumbering business had 
it not been for the money stringency,’’ said W. D. Con- 
nor, of Marshfield, lieutenant governor and one of the 
most prominent lumbermen in the state. 

Work in many of the camps throughout the state is 
again being resumed. Not a few of the lumber com- 
panies are putting men back to the camps. Wages have 
been cut from 25 to 30 percent, but plenty of men can 
be obtained even at those wages. 

The Flambeau Lumber Company, of Lac du Flam- 
beau, is advertising for a full force of men for its mill 
and camps, operations to begin at once. 

The Wausau Lumber Company’s mill at Rib Falls, 
which was reported to have started operations last 
week, will not resume work until later. The reason for 
the delay was not learned definitely, but it is said to 
be due to the fact that there are not enough logs on 
hand to keep the mill supplied any length of time. 

At the Sawyer-Goodman Company’s plant, at Marin- 
ette, operations have been resumed to a great extent. 
Although there has been unusual quiet in the lumber 
market, a resumption of trade is expected within a few 
weeks. The Sawyer-Goodman mill No. 2 began opera- 
tions yesterday. A crew of men have been busy for 
several weeks making changes and repairs to the ma- 
chinery. A new band saw will replace the circular and 
a new edger has been installed. Mill No. 1 will not 
resume sawing until February 1. The planing mill will 
be started next week. 

Lumber companies, who had given contracts to job- 
bers, requested them to refrain from further work 





LIGHT LOGGING OPERATIONS IN CREAM CITY DISTRICT. 


Some Companies Have Not Yet Cut a Log—Interstate Commerce Hearing in Milwaukee—A 
Few Camps Resuming Work—Saw Mill Improvements. 








until they were certain there would be sleighing, con- 
sequently logging operations in the vicinity of Wausau 
were practically at a standstill last week. The heavy 
snow which fell the latter part of the week was a boon 
to the lumbermen and they will now be able to haul 
the logs which were cut during the fall. 

The first heavy consignment of logs were received 
over the St. Paul, Wisconsin & Michigan and the North- 
Western roads during the last week, and timber is now 
being unloaded at many of the saw mills. All of the 
large mills at Marinette are receiving shipments of 
logs. Several carloads were unloaded at the Merryman 
mill last week and the Sawyer, Goodman Company has 
started unloading timber at its No. 2 mill, which will 
be started within a week. The new mill of the N. Lud- 
ington Company, at Marinette, will soon be started and 
logs are now being unloaded near the mill. The mill 
of the Menominee River Shingle Company at Menom- 
inee, Mich., is still closed. About 18,000,000 feet of 
timber will be brought to the mills at Chippewa Falls 
this winter and within a few days the logs will begin to 
arrive by rail from the camps over the new line, ‘and 
also on the Ladysmith branch of the central line. 

Eau Claire mills are receiving thousands of logs, and 
indications are that the saw mills will open earlier than 
usual this year. At the Daniel Shaw Lumber Com- 
pany’s plant many flat cars have been fixed up for log 
hauling purposes. 

The R. Connor Company’s saw mill, at Stratford, has 
resumed operations after closing for the usual yearly 
repairs. The night run will again be put on and Strat- 
ford will be as busy as usual this winter. 

The Denny & Pilieger Company has been organized 
at North Racine. The company has opened lumber 
yards and within a few weeks will build a sash and door 
factory there. The plant will cost $10,000 and twenty- 
five men will be employed. 

The Milwaukee Car Manufacturing Company, incor- 
porated recently for $50,000, will commence active 
building operations February 1. The company expects 
to build about five cars a day. 

The Paine Lumber Company, at Oshkosh, is building 
another dddition to its saw mill. The new part, built 
last spring, is being extended thirty feet toward the 
river in order to afford more room for the big gang 
saws. Improvements will go on steadily for the next 
few months. New machinery is being installed in some 
places and the old machinery is being repaired. The 
saw mill will be in operation after February 1. 

The Hines saw mill, at Ashland, better known as the 
Barker & Stewart mill, may be torn down and moved 
to Manistique, Mich. F. E. Van Alstine, an expert 
millwright, of Chicago; Norman Fox, of the Chicago 
Lumbering Company, of Manistique, Mich., and C. Hall, 
a representative of the Edward Hines Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chicago, spent a few days at Ashland looking 
over the property. 

The Chicago Lumbering Company’s saw mill was de- 


stroyed by fire recently and as the company is anxious ’ 


to resume operations in the shortest possible time, it is 
thought that the mill will be bought and moved to the 
yard at Manistique. 

The Menominee River Boom Company, of Marinette, 
held its annual meeting last week and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Isaac Stephenson; vice presi- 
deut, Robert F. Goodman; treasurer, H. J. Brown; 
secretary, Fred Burke. Directors were elected as fol- 
lows: Isaac Stephenson, Robert F. Goodman, I. Watson 
Stephenson, J. A. Van Cleve, H. A. J. Upham, August 
Spies, W. S. Carpenter, I. K. Hamilton, jr., and Charles 
A. Goodman. 

The Beloit Boxboard Company, at Beloit, is putting 
two steam boilers, each of 175-horsepower capacity, in 
its mill. The mill is closed for repairs. 

A representative of the Hatten Lumber Company, of 
New London, distributed artistic calendars among the 
trade during the last week. 

O. H. Ingram, pioneer lumberman of Eau Claire, 
narrowly escaped death by being run down by a run- 
away team of horses. While crossing the street the 
aged lumberman saw the team approaching, but was 
unable to escape before the horses were upon him. 
Throwing his hands into the air he clung to the neck 
yokes and held himself in this way until the animals 
could be stopped. He was badly bruised. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, Wis., Jan. 6.—Trade in this vicinity 
has been dull for the last two weeks, but shows signs 
of improvement. Customers are sending in inquiries for 
stock, in order to find out what basis in price they will 
have to use in figuring on new business and to see where 
they can get needed lumber. As stocks of hardwood are 
badly broken, especially in basswood, rock and soft elm, 
it will be difficult to fill orders in those woods. Some 
other kinds of lumber are plentiful, but these have held 
firmly in price since the financial trouble began and will 
not decrease in price much, if any. 

Logging conditions are good, although loggers hope 
for snow to improve their roads. There is no water in 
the creeks to make ice roads with, unless the creek hap- 
pens to be an extra large one, and even in that case 
water often has to be hauled a long distance. To be 
used economically there should be water holes all along 
the road, so that as soon as the tank becomes empty it 
ean be refilled. at some convenient place. 
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A traveling freight agent of the Ann Arbor road, who 
is been through Minnesota and the Dakotas lately, look- 
« up shipments for his road, says stocks in the retail 
rds all through that country are low. The yards have 
orrowed from each other until their stocks are broken 
ud they could not fill the commonest kind of a bill. 
n places like Mankato this is especially noticeable and 
e yards there will have to lay in stock soon or lose 
ide. These yards have not bought any lumber for 
ree months and have been having the usual amount of 
ade. Lower priced lumber and building material, 
wer priced labor, coupled with plenty of idle money 
| farming communities, will result in increased trade 
the rural districts. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Jan. 6.—Robert F. Goodman, the 
ell known lumberman, says: 


Lumbermen expect a good volume of business next year, 
thowgh the prices will probebly be lower than last year. 
rhe price can not go very low, however, because millmen 
tye to pay a high price for their stumpage and because 
t the long distances over which logs have to be hauled. 
Wholesale prices have dropped materially and retail prices 


will soon follow where they have not already done so. The 
reason they have held up thus far is because the wholesale 
market had to be adjusted and the prices lowered before 


retailers could stock up at the reduced rate and sell at prices 
below their former figures. ‘There will probably not be as 
much building as many people expect, because many firms 
are holding on to their resources, clearing up their business 
and adjusting themselves to new conditions. Many people 
do not care to invest money while prices are going down 
or are likely to do so. 

The shipping of lumber from this port by water is 
over for the season and the drawbridge has been closed. 
The steamer I. Watson Stephenson has been laid up for 
the winter. 

Senator Isaac Stephenson, accompanied by J. A. Van 
Cleve, has been inspecting the plant of the I. Stephen- 
son Company, Wells, Mich., during the last week. Sen- 
ator Stephenson returns to Washington this week to 
resume his legislative duties. 

Among the newly elected officers of the Marinette & 
Menominee Paper Company are the following well known 
local lumbermen: Augustus Spies, Menominee, presi- 
dent; Isaac Stephenson, Marinette, vice president; R. F. 
Goodman, I. K. Hamilton, Fred Carney, jr., A. C. Mer- 
ryman, jr., and Charles Goodman. 





MINNEAPOLIS RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS SHOW DECREASE. 


Record for Year Gives Receipts as 18,000,000 Feet Less and Shipments as 41,000,000 Feet Less — 
Production Decrease Amounts to 75,000,000 Feet—Other Minnesota Statistics. 








THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 8.—The record for 1907 
at Minneapolis showed a decrease of about 18,000,000 
feet in lumber receipts, as well as the expected falling 
off in shipments, which was upward of 41,000,000 feet. 
This decrease does not measure up, however, with the 
drop in production, which was over 75,000,000 feet, and 
this bears out the statement that lumber stocks in the 
hands of local manufacturers January 1 were much 
lighter than they were a year ago. 

The record of receipts and shipments at this city by 
months, as made up from the railroad reports, is as fol- 
lows: 


RECEIPTS, FEET. 














1907. 

JANUARY 4 0 0.6.0.0 0010 0\0:0.60:00 604.5900 12,224,000 10,224,000 
February 16,624,000 11,312,000 
NAN ch éwd ndidwewewrstiedae meee 2 17,472,000 
RN ere rr rrr ers es 17,104,000 
BAS. boscckanskacaenevetrameneen 14,144,000 
pe POOP Teer ToT eT ree 16,128,000 
VE 6440004044 2050006 COd STE EE 17,472,000 
a en ner 23,280,000 
September 17,920,000 
October .... 16,944,000 
November .. 12,416,000 
December 8,816,000 

ee eee 201,760,000 183,232,000 

SHIPMENTS, FEET. 
906. 1907. 

Ce , rr rire ey et 21,696,000 15,856,000 
SL ere ee rer re Tors 30,224,000 18,944,000 
MN + 32 biansanae enews eceasnee 38,016,000 30,464,000 
BBE kin.6 04 0500-2e ade swoon AES 29,872,000 36,800,000 
MOR isienaguas eaiwsaeehe Senet 22,512,000 39,232,000 
TOMB: . dércrwesdnndedsudwene ear ee 27,216,000 
TUE. sccandscdsavasesawsreees 25,776,000 24,192,000 
AURUBE .ccccaccocccccccccccccsce SEMRORO 22,086,000 
SentemWer <2 ccccsecccecsovsesece 25,024,000 17,968,000 
ee eer ree 32,656,000 25,296,000 
November 25,328,000 18,528,000 
December 18,112,000 5,648,000 

PIN cnn cndsdsneesansseeos 324,048,000 282,688,000 


The new price lists, most of them under date of 
January 2, have been issued by various northern pine 
mills, and the market is firm on the basis of these quota- 
tions. Trade is still light, but some inquiry comes in 
constantly, and local manufacturers think that the gen- 
eral effect of the reduction will be helpful. They are 
satisfied that prices will go no lower, and while the 
general opinion is that there will not be an advance for 
several months at least, it is possible that some items 
which are searce will be at a premium by April. 

The annual report of F. E. Wheaton, surveyor gen- 
eral of logs and lumber for-this district, has been filed 
with Governor Johnson. It not only gives the amount 
of logs scaled, but the saw mill output at different 
points in this district, which embraces all the upper 
Mississippi valley above St. Paul. The report consists 
of the following summary: 





luncheon were as follows: T. L. Shevlin, manager of 
the Crookston Lumber Company; J. F. Boss, sales man- 
ager, Crookston Lumber Company, and Howard Dea, 
manager of the Crookston Lumber Company’s mill, all 
of Bemidji; George Murch, superintendent of the 
Crookston Lumber Company’s mill at Crookston; M. R. 
Moulton, sales agent, Minneapolis; H. D. Pettibone, 
sales agent, Chicago; M. J. T. Greening, salesman, 
Minneapolis; J. A. Mathieu, vice president, and A. E. 
Noble, sales manager of the Shevlin-Mathieu Lumber 
Company, Baudette; Henry Schuknecht, manager J. 
Neils Lumber Company, Sauk Rapids, and J. R. Lenox, 
= manager, Nichols-Chisholm Lumber Company, 
azee. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


_ Duutu, MINN., Jan, 7.—The local lumber situation is 
in a waiting attitude. The Northern Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association has shaded the list $1 to $2 a thou- 
sand, but manufacturers and brokers agree that the list 
is still intact in this market. One well known broker 
sums the situation up as follows: 

There is no demand for lumber and no reason therefore 
for producers to cut prices. I have letters from many 
eastern points where I have customers and all state that 
they are in need of nothing and that the lumber business 
is quiet in their localities. They take an optimistic view 
of the future, however, and expect renewed activity in the 


spring. No shading of prices has taken place in this 
locality. It would do us no good if we did shade prices, 
for we could not place any orders by doing so. I do not 


look for any shading of prices before spring. 

Producers of hemlock lumber are offering stock at 
prices all the way from $4 to $6.50 off the list. One 
representative went to Minneapolis and offered several 
million feet at $4 off and was surprised to learn that 
another fellow had offered and sold a large bill at 
$6.50 off. 

Remarkably mild weather conditions continue in the 
northwest. It is cold enough for logging, however, 
though more snow would be acceptable. Curtailment of 
the log output in*this district will not be as heavy as 
was expected. Many logs are being carried over from 
last winter, so that the lumber production would not 
necessarily be curtailed this year to the same extent that 
the log output is. 

Conditions in the railway freight business at the head 
of the lakes are the reverse of what they were a year 
ago. At this time in 1906 the roads were hard pressed 
for cars and motive power to move the business, now it 
is said that 3,000 idle cars are in storage here. One 
siding in North Dakota is said to contain 1,000 Great 
Northern cars. The head of the lakes roads are holding 
their old men as far as possible while canceling trains. 
The Omaha road, for example, has one train which has 
two engineers in the cab, one of them firing, and two 








——Scaled.———- —Sawed.—- _————Manufactured.—_—__—_ Carried 
Logs. Feet. Feet logs. Feet lumber. Shingles. Lath. over. 
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iis can et caniadbe 3,509,646 280,180,620 364,494,090 466,747,555 13,283,750 96,542,150 _ 139,900,000 


J. H. Wilson, of the Wilson Lumber & Fuel Company, 

Wilton Junction, Iowa, was a business visitor in Minne- 
apolis this week. 
_ W. A. Whitman, of the Tacoma Mill Company, was 
in this city last week on his way home from the east. 
After attending the rate hearing at Washington he 
spent Christmas at his old home in Pennsylvania, then 
visited New York and Boston. 

Thomas H. Shevlin, Hovey C. Clark and Elbert L. 
Carpenter, of the Shevlin-Carpenter Company, gave a 
luncheon a few days ago to the managers, superintend- 
ents and sales managers of the different Shevlin com- 
panies, at the Minneapolis club. The guests at the 
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SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS. 














L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
MOSS POINT, MISS, 
OTHER MILLS: Native Lumber Co., Howison, Miss.; Yan Cleave, Miss. 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity of Mills 300,000 Feet. 


Shipping Points: PASCAGOULA and SHIP ISLAND. 
Cable Address: “‘Dantzler,"”’ Moss Point, Miss. 








WM. LOWRY, 


Pitch Pime for lExport 


GULFPORT, MISS, U.S. A. 


SPECIALTIES: Construction Material, Special Size Tim- 
bers, South American Schedules. 

Cable Address, Lowry, Gulfport. 
CODES USED: Motek Watkins, Liebers, A. B. C. 5th Edition. 
SHIPPING POINTS; New Orleans, La., Gulfport, Miss., 
Mobile, Ala. 








E. P. HOLMES, Manager FRED HERRICK 


Holmes & Herrick Lumber Co. 


GULFPORT, MISS., U.S. A. 


PITCH PINE MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS. 
EXPORT LUMBER AND LONG TIMBER A SPECIALTY. 
Long distance phone No. 592. Cable address: Holrick 
Codes used :—Southards-Watkins ——Motek A. B. C. 

European Agents, TAGART, BEATON & COMPANY, 

14 Fenchurch St., London, England. 

















S. E. NAYLOR CO. 


PITCH PINE LUMBER & TIMBER, 


HARDWOOD & BOX SHOOKS 


Our Specialties; Construction Material, R.R.Ties 
and West India Schedules. Domestic and Export. 


Cable Address: NAYLOR. 34 and 35 Durham Bldg. 


Code: } A: B. C. 4th and Sth, 
* ) Southard’s, Watkins. GULFPORT, MISS. 























Oak 

Ash 

Gum 

Poplar 
Hickory 
Cypress 
Cottonwood 
Yellow Pine 


We are deal- 
ers and expor- 
ters of Lumber 
and Logs and 
have unequaled 
facilities for 
handling all or- 
ders satisfac- 
turily. 

















conductors, one of them braking. : 

Coal receipts at the head of the lakes for 1907 were, 
in round numbers, 7,100,000 tons, of which 6,000,000 tons 
were bituminous and 1,100,000 anthracite, as compared 
with 4,270,143 tons of bituminous and 888,150 tons of 
anthracite in 1906. Of the 9,224,923 tons of coal arriv- 
ing on Lake Superior 80 percent was delivered at the 
head of the lakes. 

The Red River Lumber Company, Akeley, Minn., has 
started up its mill, but will produce only in a limited 
way at present. The box factory has been started up 
on a similar basis, The company paid $500,000 in wages 





last year. 


. BE. P , Prest. & Mgr. 
MASON LUMBER CO, [100 P{P Suk’ Sec. & Treas. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Capacity 20,000,000 Feet, 
for interior Trade and Export. Timbers Furnished Rough or Sized. 


We have Modern Dry Kilns and New Planing Mills. 
We are located on G. & 8. I. R. Re Gandsi, Miss. 





TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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S.T.Alcus& Co.,Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS 


COTTONWOOD 
BAY POPLAR 


— AND — 


RED GUM — 
LUMBER. 


PACKING BOXES 
AND BOX SHOOKS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 































J.C. Turner Lumber Co. 


35,000,000 IN STOCK 


Cypress 


California | Washington 
Redwood. Fir and Cedar. 


Cypress, Redwood and Cedar Shingles. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
New York City, 1123 Broadway, Cor. 25th Street, 


YARDS: Irvington-on-the-Hudson 















































SEND US YOUR ORDERS 
FOR 


Yellow Pine 


We offer for quick Shipment: 


2cars1x4 B Flat Flooring 
2 * 1x8 No.2Com.S2S 
2“ 1x10 “ “ 6 
2“ 1x12 “« « «6 


Stevenson-West Lumber Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 































Yellow Pine Lumber 


We have large stocks and every manufacturing facil- 
ity for satisfactory execution of orders for kiln dried 


Flooring, Finish, Ceiling, Siding, 
Mouldings, Base and Casings. 


$-inch Rift Flooring a specialty. Timbers dressed up 
to 24x30 inch, bored up to 20 feet for the trade. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Empire Lumber & Mfg. Co., 24¢KSo". 




















THE BRITTON LUMBER C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
FLOORING AND CAR DECKING A SPECIALTY. 
LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. 





Write for Stock Sheet. 



















ROBERT MORGAN, JR. 


Exporter of 


Long Leaf Pitch Pine Lumber 


ORANGE, TEXAS, U.S. A. 


Codes used; Watkins, A.B.C. Cable Address: 
W. Union, Postal. ** JUNIOR.” 





























NEWS AND NOTES FROM THE QUAKER CITY. 





Few Changes in Philadelphia Lumber Firms—Lumbermen’s Exchange to Investigate Con 
ditions Governing Lumber Inspection—New Members Elected. 


PP PPP PPP PPP PPP e 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 8.—Beginning with an in- 
formal chat among the members of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange, on the eve of New Year’s day, when the 
members gathered to discuss the business of last year 
and prospects for the lumbermen during 1908, the New 
Year was seemingly auspiciously started. Increased 
activity in all grades of lumber has been shown. The 
demand has been greater than was anticipated and has 
helped considerably to steady the market. Most re- 
tailers have found their stocks depleted more than they 
had expected and have hastened to make good such de- 
pletion with rush orders. 

A conspicuous feature of the beginning of the New 
Year has been the comparatively small number of 
changes among the lumber houses of this city. Among 
those so far noted are the following: George Mac- 
Neary has severed his connection with Samuel H. 
Shearer & Son and has opened an office in Lock Haven; 
J. W. Floyd, formerly with the Boice Lumber Company, 
started the year as a representative for W. H. Fritz; 
Walter Biddle MelIlvane was admitted to an interest 
in the firm of J. Gibson Mellvane & Co., the copartner- 
ship consisting of J. Gibson MeIlvane, Hugh MelIlvane, 
jr., and Walter Biddle McIlvane. The firm has exten- 
sive yards in West Philadelphia and central offices in 
the Crozer building. Earl C. Hall, representative for 
Samuel H. Shearer & Son in the north New Jersey 
territory, has been given an interest in the firm dating 
from the first of the year. St. George Bond began busi- 
ness for himself with offices in the Crozer building, where 
he will transact business in hardwoods; John J. Rum- 
barger took offices on the sixth floor of the Harrison 
building, where he will continue in the hardwood line 
for himself; F. T. Rumbarger has taken offices on the 
eighth floor of the Harrison building, where he will con- 
tinue business on his own account; Charles F. Kraemer, 
formerly representative of Campbell & Hagenbuch, 
Asapl, has started in the wholesale business on his own 
account in this city; J. R. Williams, wholesaler in the 
Land Title building, has closed his office there and is 
reported to have transferred his orders to North Tona- 
wanda dealers, with the intention of going abroad for 
a few months’ sojourn and to visit his mother in Eng- 
land. William F. Reed, formerly with J. F. Kent & 
Co., has started in business for himself with offices in 
the Stephen Girard building. 

Joseph P. Dunwoody, who has been ill with the grip, 
resumed active business the first of the week and is 
seemingly fully restored to health. 

F. 8. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., who has 
been seriously ill, insisted last week on resuming his 
duties and made a trip to New York city to attend 
the meeting of the trustees of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. Underhill hopes 
to be able to perform his duties as secretary of the 
Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
its annual meeting, January 9. ° 

The regular meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
was held Thursday and was especially interesting from 
a trade viewpoint. William L. Rice presided and the 
committee appointed to inquire into conditions govern- 
ing the inspection of lumber reportéd. This committee 
comprises: W. H. Lear, chairman; Clem E. Lloyd, jr., 
Joseph P. Dunwoody, Hugh MelIlvane and B. C. Currie, 
jr. The committee believed that only uniform rules 
should prevail for the inspection of hardwood lumber 
and that it should be given authority by the exchange 
to effect this condition by bringing together the con- 
flicting interests in the national association. The ex- 
change declared itself in hearty accord with the recom- 
mendations of its committee and the members were 
therefore named as delegates to attend the conference 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and the various affiliated associations and exchanges in 
New York, to be held in June. The following were 
elected members of the exchange: The Crosby & Beck- 
ley company, as nonresident member; E. V. Babeock & 
Co. and Halfpenny & Hamilton as active members. 
The latter is a local concern and the Crosby & Beckley 
company has a permanent local representative, E. V. 
Blake, with offices in the Betz building. John J. Rum- 
barger had filed an application for membership, but 
this was not acted upon, as the application was not 
— in time for action by the exchange directors last 
week, 

William F. Ludascher, manager for Charles F. Felin 
& Co., left last week for a long trip to the mills of his 
company at Newbern, N. C. 

Joseph C. Woodhull, Binghamton, N. Y., who sells for 
the Eastern Lumber Company, Tonawanda, and who was 
one of the early white pine men in this district, was a 
visitor to this city’s trade last week and was given a 
cordial New Year’s reception by a host of friends. 

Samuel B. Vrooman, of the S. B. Vrooman company, 
Limited, was reélected a director of the Girard Mutual 
Life Insurance Company at its annual meeting last week. 

Comparatively few lumbermen visited the local trade 
last week. Among the visitors were: John Heilman, 
Del Rio, Tenn., better known to Philadelphians as a 
former Williamsport manufacturer, and J. H. Frost, 
Bellefonte. 

Probate of the will of Le Baron Reifsneider, lumber 
agent for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and who 
enjoyed a wide acquaintance among lumbermen, dis- 


closed that he had bequeathed his son only $5. The rest 
of the large estate was left to his widow. 

Beginning with the advent of 1908 J. L. Broadfoot 
with Halfpenny & Hamilton, will canvass the state trade 
for his firm. Mr. Broadfoot has recently been traveling 
in Virginia. 

J. C. Wolferth, of Wolferth’s Station, N. J., through 
Charles M. Betts & Co., notified members of the Lum 
bermen’s Exchange last week that he proposes to plant 
trees for timber on his land in New Jersey. He says: 
‘*The tulip, sometimes called yellow poplar, does well 
with us. Is there any sale for it and what price is 
paid? We want to plant on a large scale.’’ 

The new office quarters of the F. R. Gerry company, 
Schuylkill avenue and Pletz street, are nearly completed. 
It is expected that the office staff will be able to occupy 
them within a fortnight. 

A compilation of figures reviewing the year’s work 
of the bureau of building inspection was issued last 
week. It shows that the total cost of all building work 
done in this city during the last year was $36,659,655, 
as compared with $40,711,510 for the previous year. 
This is an unusual condition, as the building reports 
for each year since they have been kept show a sub- 
stantial increase in building for each successive year. 
The figures for 1907, however, exceed those of any year 
except 1906. 

John Heilman, of Williamsport, who is operating a 
saw mill at Del Rio, Tenn., called on Philadelphia 
friends on the Jast day of the old year. 

The office of William Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated, 
on the second floor of the Girard Trust building, Broad 
and Chestnut streets, is a point of vantage always filled 
to overflowing on New Year’s day during that quaint 
celebration peculiar to Philadelphia, ‘‘The Mummer’s 
Parade.’’ 

A. 8. MeGuaghn is known as the ‘‘dean of the maple 
flooring men’’ of Philadelphia. 

To a retired Philadelphia lumberman belongs the 
unique distinction of being the first man to cut quarter 
sawed white oak in Indiana. Jacob L. Rumbarger cut 
the first quarter sawed white oak at his mill on Bean 
Blossom creek in Monroe county, Indiana. 

J. M. Frost, of Ethelfelts, Va., paid a flying visit to 
Philadelphia this week. 

Ned Coane’s comical song, ‘‘ Jersey Sam,’’ is required 
to complete an entertainment at any lumberman’s affair 
in the Quaker City. Ned composed this song, nobody 
else was ever known to attempt to sing it and no other 
person could sing it as Ned does. 

J. L. Broadfoot, who has been shipping out lumber 
for Halfpenny & Hamilton, from West Virginia points, 
was home during the holidays and will travel through 
the state selling lumber for his firm. 

George L. Smith, for several years deputy inspector 
for the National Hardwood Lumber Association, has 
resigned. 

I. N. Troth, of the H. H. Sheip Manufacturing Com- 
pany, will leave for Europe some time in February on 
a business trip. 

E. C. Collins, formerly with the Cherry River Boom 
& Lumber Company, has connected himself with Half- 
penny & Hamilton as a salesman. 

Seymour Y. Warner & Co. are distributing a hand- 
some calendar study, ‘‘A Cottage in Holderhurst, Hamp- 
shire.’? 

Fritz & Larue, 1012 Chestnut street, are building a 
factory in New Jersey for the manufacture of par- 
quetry flooring. They expect to begin operating in the 
spring. 

The H. H. Sheip Manufacturing Company says its 
new $30,000 electric plant is ready for operation. 

The F. R. Gerry company expects to occupy its new 
offices at its factory at Schuylkill avenue and Peltz 
street, next week. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PIrTsBuRG, Pa., Jan. 7.—With a decided improvement 
in the financial situation in this city, and plans under 
way for much new building and for the resumption of 
many important industrial plants, local lumbermen show 
a more active interest in business than for some weeks. 
The building operations promised in Pittsburg this year 
are looming up attractively. They include several un- 
usually large enterprises, including public buildings. 
Plans are being prepared for the Western University 
of Pennsylvania, the East Liberty Y. M. C. A., the 
Western Pennsylvania Hospital and the New Pittsburg 
High School at a cost of $1,000,000. Plans have also 
been prepared for the new Y. W. C. A. building, the 
fund for which was provided by H. C. Frick, and for 
several business blocks. Contracts for three structures 
for the Carnegie technical schools are partly awarded 
and these will cost, without any equipment, more than 
$1,000,000. 

Yards are all short of stocks and are still holding off 
pending inventory and a more active interest in the 
business. A more buoyant feeling is prevalent among 
dealers and all have received more new business than 
for many weeks. Shipments are slowing up from the 
mills, and weather conditions are against improvement 
in this line, as heavy snows have fallen in the moun- 
— and have interfered with traffic in and near the 
city. 

E. V. Babeock & Co. have appointed H. J. Gott, of 
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the Salmon Lumber Company, New York, as representa- 
tive of the Babcock companies in their new offices in 
New York. The offices were opened a week ago at 43 
Wall street. O. H. Babcock is in West Virginia on a 
business trip. F. R. Babcock went to New York to- 
night on a business trip. The Babcock companies re- 
port a much stronger tone to business. New orders 
amounting to more than 2,000,000 feet have been taken 
since the first of the year and a telephone order for 
100,000 feet was taken today. 

Bemis & Vosburg began the new year by opening a 
yellow pine department, and Charles Keener has been 
appointed manager of this department. This concern 
reports a new hardwood department, which has been 
made more important because of the valuable connec- 
tions secured with mills. The Bemis, W. Va., mills have 
started operating on spruce during the last week and 
are turning out a large stock, which is being piled for 
spring trade. Every arrangement is being made for a 
thorough organization for the new year and inquiries 
and orders are exceptionally large. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company re- 
ports two schooners loading at New Orleans for New 
York with yellow pine on contracts and under unusually 
favorable conditions as to freight. The offerings are 
30 percent off former rates. Three barges of cotton- 
wood: are also being shipped from Arkansas to Cairo, 
Ill., where they are to be unloaded and shipped by rail 
for middle west demand. The American company had 
a narrow escape from fire, which destroyed an adjoin- 
ing building to the one in which the company’s general 
offices are located. The company reports a strong list 
of inquiries daily and looks for more active business 
conditions within the next thirty days. 

The Germain company reports some new business 
coming in and orders have been received for yellow 
pine and hardwoods that are giving promise of better 
ones to follow soon. The company is working along 
conservative lines confident of the larger business which 
will come in with the approach of the building season. 

Milton J. Henderson, for two years with the Flint, 
Erving & Stoner company as buyer, and during 1907 in 
charge of Mr. Erving’s old territory as salesman, has 
resigned his position with that company and has ac- 
cepted an interest in, and position with, the West Vir- 
ginia Lumber Company, with offices in the House build- 
ing. 


CLEVELAND BUILDING ACTIVE. 


Difficulty in Securing Loans Obstacle to Heavy Busi- 
ness—Forester Pinchot Lectures before Buil- 
der’s Exchange—Buffalo and Toledo News. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 9.—Dealers report collections 
somewhat easier than they have been for the last two 
months and most of them take a more optimistic view 
of the situation. than they have for some time. From 
the wholesale dealers come reports of increased numbers 
of inquiries and a slightly better business. The weather 
has been ideal for building but until this week loans 
have been exceedingly hard to obtain. Unless severe 
winter weather prevents, more building is expected 
within the next few weeks. 

The report of the building inspector for December 
shows a decided falling off in the number of permits 
issued as well as in the cost. During the month per- 
mits were issued for eighty-eight frame buildings, cost- 
ing $107,260; brick and stone, twelve, costing $68,325; 
additions and alterations, 168, costing $52,306; a total 
of 268 permits for buildings, to cost $222,891. For 
the same month last year permits were issued for 408 
buildings to cost $589,094. While there was a loss of 
50 pereent during December the annual report of the 
department shows that the year’s business in this line 
was almost $3,000,000 greater than that of 1906. 

It is noticeable that during last year permits for 
frame buildings were 432 less than in 1906, while the 
permits for brick and stone buildings exceeded those 
of the previous year by 915. This is accountable for by 
the fact that the new fire limits have excluded much 
of the territory on which frame buildings might other- 
wise have been erected. 

Gifford Pinchot, head of the division of forestry of 
the department of agriculture, has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Builders’ Exchange to be its guest at a 
luncheon January 16. He will stop in this city on his 
way to Denver, where he will address the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. Mr. Pinchot will ad- 
dress the builders on ‘‘The Present and Future Timber 
Suppiy of the United States’’ and will explain what the 
government is doing for the preservation of forests. 

Ben Jenks, of The Robert H. Jenks Lumber Company, 
who was severely injured recently, was able to be about 
the house on crutches this week and, while it will be 
some time before he will be able to use his broken limb, 
he expects to return to the office in a couple of weeks. 

C. H. Foote, of the C. H. Foote Lumber Company, 
returned this week from an extended business trip 
through the south. Mr. Foote spent New Year’s day 
in New Orleans and was enthusiastic over that city’s 
peculiar methods of celebrating the day. The C. H. 
Foote Lumber Company is preparing to greatly increase 
its yellow pine department and has made some exten- 
sive southern connections. 

D. J. Batchelder, vice president of the Tremont Lum- 
ber Company, St. Louis, was.in Cleveland this week 
visiting Robert H. Jenks, who is interested in that com- 


any. 
The illness of George Comfort, of the Central Lum- 
ber Company, was not as serious as his friends antici- 





pated and after a sojourn of two days in the hospital 
he was able to be out. Mr. Comfort has again re- 
turned to his duties. 

D. L. Hebard, of C. Hebard & Son, Pequaming, Mich., 
stopped in Cleveland this week on his way home from 
Philadelphia. 

D. C. Phelps, department manager of the Advance 
Lumber Company, returned this week from an extensive 
visit throughout the Minnesota white pine territory. 
Mr. Phelps stated that while business was not as brisk 
as the manufacturers would like to see it things were 
generally in good shape. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 8.—Almost all the yards are 
still deep in inventory taking, so that no effort is being 
made to keep up trade, though it is quite possible 
that there would be if it were thought best to put 
salesmen on the road. The general view of the situa- 
tion is that salesmen would not be able to sell enough 
to meet their expenses and besides would do more harm 
than good by giving the impression that they were 
anxious for business. 

The inventories in all cases appear to show a good 
stock, both as to size and assortment. Dealers say that 
they have more nearly what the consumer wants than 
they had a year ago. As a rule they do not know just 
how much they have, as footings are not complete. 

The open weather is so favorable to building that 
all structures begun are rapidly going under roof, so 
that they can be finished at leisure. Men are plenty 
and wages much lower than for some years. Almost 
everything in the building line is cheaper. Thirty-three 
building permits were issued during the week and only 
fifteen new frame dwellings were included in the list, 
but the permit for an addition of $50,000 to the shops 
of the New York Central railroad carried the total up 
to $110,805. 

The Goodyear Lumber Company has shipped over 
195,000,000 feet of hemlock from its Pennsylvania mills 
during the last year, not mentioning the hardwood that 
has been sold in the log. 

As a rule the Buffalo box factories are doing less 
business than they have done for several years during 
the slack season, which began early and promises to 
last well through the winter. Some of them are prac- 
tically idle. 

Manager C, M. Pomeroy, of the saw mills of the Flint, 
Erving & Stoner company, of Pittsburg, was in the 
city for the holidays from the plant at Dunlevie, W. Va. 





NEW RULES CAUSE UNPRECEDENTED CONGES- 
TION OF CARS. 


ToLepo, OHI0o, Jan. 7.—The new per diem rules 
adopted by various railway companies entering this 
city are certainly bringing results. Circulars issued 
January 1 show that roads owning an aggregate of 
981,062 cars are bound by the agreement. The New 
York Central is opposing the measure, and the Pitts- 
burg & Lake Erie is the only initial road not repre- 
sented by the agreement, which went into effect De- 
cember 1. 

Prior to that time the car situation in this section 
was fast becoming critical, and so great was the scar- 
city that numerous consignments of finishing lumber 
were brought into the city in open cars because no 
others were available. In many cases the damage to 
cargoes was disastrous, half of the load frequently be- 
ing destroyed by exposure and inclement weather. The 
waste could not be avoided, as thousands of cars, which 
had been sent west laden with freight, were retained 
and the unequal distribution feil with crushing force on 
the eastern lines, 

To avert such conditions a meeting of various rail- 
way officials was held in Chicago in November and the 
per diem rules were framed and agreed to. One of the 
most important features of the rules is that a car re- 
ceived from the owner in switching service must be con- 
fined to switching territory and returned to the owner. 
Every other movement of such car will be deemed a 
diversion, for which a penalty of $5 must be paid. 

More freight cars are on the home. lines in this dis- 
trict than ever before. As a result of the coming home 
of the cars many of the tracers which were placed in 
various cities of the country have been recalled and put 
to work in other departments. Another thing which has 
intensified the condition is the falling off of freight 
traffic. 

Toledo is in position to witness the working of the 
new rules in the full sense. It is a distributing point 
from which thousands of cars are being hastened home- 
ward to avoid the per diem penalty, as well as the home 
of thousands of other cars. They are not loaded cars 
that block practically all the available sidings, but 
empty rolling stock belonging to foreign lines. The 
general movement of empty cars belonging to foreign 
railways has created an unprecedented congestion in 
this city, and the most striking feature of the situation 
is the small number of cars returned laden with any 
sert of commodity. 


~ 


The late lamented S. A. D. Puter, who has been mak- 
ing his headquarters in the public hotel which has heavy 
steel bars over its windows, at Portland, Ore., since last 
April, is about to be released, according to a report from 
Washington, D. C. Owing to his valuable assistance to 
the government in the prosecution of land fraud cases 
and his superexcellence as a witness, special United 
States Attorney Fred J. Heney has decided to recom- 
mend his release. In addition to the jail sentence Puter 
has a $7,500 fine to pay and what disposition will be 
made of it is not known. 
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We would like to Move 


the following items of Hemlock 
and if you are interested, Would 
suggest you ask us for prices. 


= 

= 

a 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 5 Cars 2x4 6’ No. | Hemlock 

= 10 “ 2x4 8’ Not “ 

= 15 “ 2x6 8'Nol “ 

= 10 “ 2x6 10’No.1 

= 10 “ 2x8 10'No1 “ 

= 5 “ 2x0 10’No.1 =“ 

= 5 “ 2x12 10°No.1 

= 3“ ds So? “ 

= | “ 2x10 8 No2 “ 

= 1 “ 2x4 10'No.2 “ 

= |; “ 2xi0 10’No.2 “ 

2 “ each 2x12, 12’, 14’ and 16’ No, 2 
Hemlock. 

A large Stock of all other sizes of 
He:nlock. 


if 


= Our stock of Hemlock is complete in nearly 

all respects. The above items of Hemlock 
represent some stock that we would like to 
move promptly. We want ingutries for all 
kinds of Hemlock. 










FOR QVICK SHIPMENT 


Cedar Posts, Poles and W. C. Shingles 
4” and 6” Basswood Sidin 
a Bygewecd, AZ Gi 


ite 
Hemlock. Log run Soft Elm 


COOPER @ MAXSON LVMBER CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


WHITE PINE 


LUMBER, SHINGLES and LATH 


Our stock is large and complete. 
It will pay you to get our prices. 


BRADLEY, MILLER& CO. 
West Bay City, Mich. 


























Hemlock, Hardwood,’ 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden, 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 
SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. =» 














Gillis & Moulton, “*su7s23"*" 


Railroad Ties & Car Material 


Posts and Poles—Wholesale Lumber. 
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EAST MICHIGAN. 


Cork lPime 


There is no other as soft 
as Shoppenagoms 




















E are the exclusive manu- | 
facturers and by maintain- 

ing constantly a well assorted stock 
are in position to fill orders with 
little delay. Write today for prices. 


WE USE TELECODE. 


Salling, lamsom & Co. 


Grayling, Mich. 




















Johannesburg 
Manufacturing Co. 


WE HAVE IN STOCK: 





50 M. (x4 Hemlock 
00 “ix6 =“ 
eo“ie *“ 
oie * 


100 M. 2x4 Hemlock 
500 2x6“ 
500 “2x8 = 
=“ 2g * 


Write for Prices, 





Johannesburg, Mich. 


Buyers of HEMLOGK 

















who find it difficult to anticipate their 
future wants and are thereby handi- 
capped on rush orders should note that 
we operate continuously and our mills 


Run the Year Round 


enabling us to get out special bills with 
little delay. We cut up to 44 feet in 
length. Also manufacture Hardwood 
Lumber and Lath. Mixed Cars 
wher desired. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 





We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we 
Own and operate our own mills, and 
by carrying well assorted stocks can 
ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber— 

Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
Dimension Shingles, Worked 
Mouldings, Maple Flooring 
and K. D. Frames. 


Prices on Request. 


E. B. Foss & Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Established 1877. 
Telecode Used. 
















-PUGET SOUND MILLS RESUME OPERATIONS. 





Seattle Lumbermen Confident of. Victory in Rate Case - Shingle Output Figures Encouraging 
—Railroad Agents Insist on Collecting New Freight Rate—Other Washington News. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Jan. 4.—Nearly all the lumbermen 
and members of the joint committee attending the inter- 
state hearing of the rate case at Washington have 
returned and all are full of confidence regarding the 
ultimate outcome of the case. Chairman C. F. White 
of the committee considers the lumbermen’s evidence as 
presented conclusive proof of the contention of the ship- 
pers. C. E. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber Company, who 
has also been a conscientious worker in the fight, be- 
lieves that the commisison’s decision will be satisfactory. 

Victor H. Beckman, secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, returned home ill 
with the grip. He has sufficiently recovered to resume 
his duties. Speaking of the work of the lumbermen at 
Washington Mr. Beckman says: 

Every member of the lumbermen’s party worked hard at 
Washington and all have returned practically played out 
but confident that the decision of the commission will be 
favorable to our side of the case. I consider that we made 
out a strong case. There was not a single railroad witness 
that we were not able to controvert with hard facts. I 
think we will receive a decision by April 1 

Some of the tidewater mills, which have taken on new 
business for the cargo trade, are resuming, but this is 
not the case with the rail mills. During the last week 
no reports have been received by the lumber associa- 
tion of the Shingle Mills Bureau of mills resuming, and 
the information obtained from these sources is that not 
more than 20 percent of the normal lumber output of 
the state is being cut and not more than 10 percent 
of the normal shingle capacity is in operation. Few 
lumber shipments are being made. No new orders are 
received and none have been received for sixty days. 
However, as the unprecedented falling off in business 
has created a surplus of cars many firms are shipping 
business booked prior to November 1. 

A small amount of new shingle business is being 
offered, principally from east of Chicago, but this does 
not represent the increased shipping, attributable to the 
available car supply which permits of a general cleaning 
up of long standing orders. In addition to this a. few 
firms are shipping transits. This movement appears 
to be increasing and is considered a good one in view 
of the prevailing sentiment that shingles of all grades 
have reached bedrock prices and must increase. 

Ballard is the largest shingle center in the world. 
The year just closed would have been a record year in 
that town had conditions been anywhere near normal. 
However, during the nine months in which its mills 
were permitted to operate their combined output was 
915,000,000 shingles and 95,000,000 feet of lumber, 
divided approximately as follows: C. H. Nichols Lum- 
ber Company, 93,000,000 shingles; Motor Shingle Com- 
pany, 26,000,000 shingles; McLaughlin-Taylor company, 
40,000,000 shingles; Boleom mills, Incorporated, 110,- 
000,000 shingles, 30,000,000 feet of lumber; Acme Shin- 
gle Company, 26,000,000 shingles; Ballard Lumber Com- 
pany, 35,000,000 shingles, 16,000,000 feet of lumber; 
Phenix Shingle Company, 81,000,000 shingles; Sobey 
Manufacturing Company, 40,000,000 shingles; Seattle 
Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Company, 150,000,000 
shingles, 7,000,000 feet cedar lumber; Turgeon & Son, 
37,000,000 shingles; Stimson Mill Company, 100,000,000 
shingles, 35,000,000 feet of lumber; Shilshole Shingle 
Company, 25,000,000 shingles; Queen City Lumber Com- 
pany, 60,000,000 shingles, 7,500,000 feet of lumber; 
Campbell Shingle Company, 59,000,000 shingles. 

As soon as all members of the freight rate committee 
return home, which will be some time next week, a 
meeting will be held to gonsider steps to protect shippers 
of lumber and shingles from the collection of full rate 
at destination by railroad agents, in spite of the federal 
court’s injunction prohibiting such action. Since last 
week the complaints have been increasing until a major- 
ity of shippers have filed protests. Representatives of 
the transportation companies do not deny that agents 
have disobeyed the restraining order of the federal court, 
but claim that the disobedience is due entirely to their 
inability to get the details of the decision understood 
by agents in all parts of the country. Members of the 
committee here are disposed to be lenient in the matter 
and if the railroads promptly honor the shippers’ ex- 
pense bills for the overcharged rate there will likely be 
no complaint. Shippers have been unable to get the 
railroads to care for these expense bills and, owing to 
their tardiness, thousands of dollars belonging to lum- 
ber and shingle men are tied up. 

A meeting of county assessors of Washington is 
scheduled for North Yakima Tuesday at which one of 
the important matters to be considered is methods of 
assessing timber lands. Most of the timber counties 
have employed a force of cruisers to accurately compile 
the timber resources of the state with a view to suffi- 
ciently increase their assessments to pay the cost, and 
show a county profit. In several counties the expense 
has been so great that the increased taxation will not 
cover the cost when the work is completed. 

Within the last ten days long trains of empty cars 
have been hauled from the Coast eastward. It is said 
at the local traffic offices that more empties are being 
sent east than in ten or twelve years, but that more than 
the number moving are being stored on the numerous 
sidings and on mill tracks to await a resumption of the 
lumber and shingle mills. The assigned cause for the 
hurrying of empties eastward is a shortage of cars at 
terminals in the middle states for handling westbound 


s 


shipments. Great Northern and Northern Pacific cars 
are plentiful. 

Railroad officials deny that orders have been given to 
any section crews to tear up mill tracks if shipping is 
not began immediately and assert that no such action 
is contemplated. While this statement gives relief it 
is nevertheless a fact that the C. H. Nichols Lumber 
Company, Fenton & Merrill, of Saxton; Sullivan Bros., 
of Cloverdale, and many others along the line of the 
Great Northern have received such notices. 

A. W. MacKinnon, a wholesale lumber dealer of Spo- 
kane, was in Seattle this week accompanying the foot- 
ball team of the Spokane Athletic Club, which played 
the Seattle Athletic Club on New Year’s day and was 
victorious. Mr. MacKinnon was a former student at 
the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor and played 
with the Michigan football team. He reports the de- 
mand for lumber in the Inland Empire territory as 
rather quiet. 

Francis G. Frink, secretary of the Washington Iron 
Works, of this city, states that he notices an improve- 
ment over conditions which existed a month or.so ago, 
and while his company does not expect to resume busi- 
ness on a normal basis until the saw mills in this state, 
now largely shut down, start up again, he looks for 
steadily increasing volume of trade and a fair business 
for 1908. Their export business, he says, is normal. 
The Washington Iron Works Company is one of the 
largest manufacturers of logging engines, mill, mining 
and marine machinery on the North Pacific coast. Its 
specialty is logging and hoisting engines. 

The Hewitt-Lea Lumber Company closed down its 
plant at Bellevue on Lake Washington December 1 to 
make its annual repairs and install a new engine, which 
will increase its power and enable it to manufacture 
more economically. C. W. Lea, president of the com- 
pany, states that it expects to start sawing again early 
this month with considerable business in sight. He 
says that inquiries have been coming in rather freely 
for several weeks and it looks as if there would be con- 
siderable buying this month. His company does a great 
deal of local business owing to its ability to ship on 
barges from its mill by water across to Seattle, where 
it maintains a retail yard, and he is of the opinion that 
many people have delayed building on account of the 
high prices of lumber and labor, and now that both of 
these are reduced he believes building will be stimulated 
not only locally but throughout the country, as soon as 
money becomes a little easier. Mr. Lea is quite opti- 
mistic as to the outlook for the coming year and is of 
the opinion that if everyone gets busy and hustles the 
alleged ‘‘hard times’’ will soon be a thing of the past. 

Harry John Miller, the lumberman poet and head of 
the Big Falls Lumber Company, of Index, this state, 
was in Seattle, renewing his acquaintance with city life. 

E. H. Polleys, manager of the Proudfit-Polleys Lum- 
ber Company, Lincoln, Neb., arrived in Seattle Thursday 
on one of his periodical visits to the Coast, looking after 
his mill connections. He remained in Seattle only a few 
hours, hastening on to Los Angeles, where his two daugh- 
ters are in school. He expects to return in a few weeks 
to = north coast and spend some time before going 
east. 

James A. Cheyne, president of the Pennsylvania Door 
& Sash Company, Pittsburg, Pa., spent a few days in 
Seattle this week. This was Mr. Cheyne’s first visit to 
the Coast, and while here he looked into the fir door 
industry. His company handles doors from the Coast 
and buys more or less lumber and moldings, and while 
in this section he made a careful study of the manufac- 
turing end of the business. 

B. R. Lewis, president of the B. R. Lewis Lumber 
Company, Coeur d’Alene, Ida., spent Friday in Seattle. 
Mr. Lewis’ company is one of the largest operators of 
pine lumber in the Inland Empire territory. He says 
that its large plant at Ceur d’Alene has been shut down 
since the last of November and for the past six weeks 
has not shipped a car. He reports the demand as quiet, 
although some orders are being received, and it is likely 
that in the near future his plant will resume operations. 
At the present time he is devoting his attention to log- 
ging and extending his company’s railroad into the 
timber. His railroad when completed will be over sev- 
enty miles in length and will be an important factor in 
the development of the timber resources of northern 
Idaho. 

Among the Lumbermen. 


T. J. Butcher, of the United States Lumber Company, 
Incorporated, says that the mills of this state will not open 
up for some time, as no lumber orders are being received. 

he J. E. Pinkham Lumber <ameeas says advices from 
eastern agents indicate a full offering of orders when the 
rate question is settled. 

H. A. Muffley, manager of the Old Oregon Lumber Com- 
pany, who has been in Minnesota on business for the last 
two weeks, has returned home. He says stocks are not large 
in the ey! he visited. 

Col. H. S. Stein, of Barnes & Mauk, says shingle prices 
are stiffening and the demand is increasing. Shipments are 
better this week. 

Reports from Hoquiam are to the effect that tidewater 
mills are receiving a share of new cargo business and several 
are rusuming operations. 

At the logging association offices the statement is made 
that camps will not open until after a general resumption 
of bow | mills occurs and that no date has been even dis- 
cussed. . 

Some of the Grays harbor lumber and shingle mills, par- 
ticularly at Aberdeen, are resuming on cargo business. If 
the new rail outlet by way of the Columbia river is com- 
pleted and put in operation this month some of the rail 
mills will resume, although shipments will be confined to 
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d business which the mills have been unable to forward 
cause of car shortage in the.Grays harbor country, which 
is been even worse than in other parts of the state. 
Henry E. Irving, manager of the Pioneer Lumber & Coal 
mpany, with mills at North Yakima, sustained severe 
juries last Friday by being struck on the head by a 
\iling timber. 

A. P. Henderson, of the A. P. Henderson Lumber Com- 
any, does not intend to resume operation at his mills 
ntil new business begins to come in. This company’s mill 

ock is large. 

Ihe C. H. Nichols Lumber Company says orders show no 
uprovement this week. Shingle shipments to the eastern 
tates are on a par with those of last week. 

The Michigan Lumber Company has received an increased 
umber of inquiries for iumber from the middle western 
tates. 

Fred A. England is not looking for a revival of business 
ntil he can give the buyer some assurance of what the rate 

ill be. 

Manager Jones, of the Washington Lumber & Timber 
ompany, says the demand for poles is satisfactory and is 
rving well to keep his firm from idleness during the dull 
eriod. 

The Lester W. David Company is making extensive im- 
ovements in the Anacortes and Fraser river mills. A few 
irgo orders are being received. 

The Alaska Lumber Company reports a good demand for 

ingles, with prices slightly stiffer this week. 

Joseph Irving, formerly of Seattle, now a well known 
ogger of Snohomish county, has announced his candidacy for 
state senator from that section of the state. 

’. I. Ewart, the well known timber land dealer, says 
he number of inquiries for timber lands has increased within 
the last ten days, although no extensive buying is going on. 

c. F. White, president of the Grays Harbor Commercial 
Company, is president of the Metropolitan Building Com- 
pany. of Seattle, with a capital of $10,000,000. This com- 
pany is ready to begin the erection of an 11-story building on 
Fourth avenue and Union street. 

A large log jam is reported at Elba. A force has been 
employed to relieve and save flooding the country in that 
vicinity. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

TacoMA, WASH., Jan. 6.—R. L. McCormick, secretary 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, discussing the 
trade outlook, said today: 

Business conditions are in a state of suspended animation. 
The coast trade is off and the uncertainty over railroad rates 
has suspended shipments to the east. Nearly all camps and 
milis are shut down, there being nothing to encourage their 
starting. 'The few mills still in operation are shipping 
about all their output by water, whereas they usually ship 
by water and rail. Those mills depending on the railroads 
are affected by the fight over rates. The California market 
is bad and demand is slow. Presidential election always 
affects business, as many business men give their time and 
attention to politics. We have had good profits during the 
last two years and have been able to pay good wages. If 
somebody would take our lumber at a price covering ma- 
terial and labor we might still do a little work, but, as 
conditions are, it is not warranted. 

The British steamer Oanfa, which cleared from Tacoma 
for Japan, China and Great Britain, carried among 
other cargoes the following consignments of lumber, 
furnished by local mills: Glasgow, 62,389 feet, $1,161; 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, 38,664 feet, $1,800; London, 120,- 
605 feet, $2,898; Hamburg, 133,051 feet, $3,992. Much 
of it is of special sizes and quality, intended for ship- 
building purposes. ; 

With the departure of the British steamer Fitzclar- 
ence, which cleared for Port Pirie, Australia, this week, 
no vessel remaining in port is loading lumber for the 
foreign market. This is an unusual condition, for 
usually a good sized fleet is taking cargo here for off- 
shore ports. The Fitzclarence carried 2,445,338 feet of 
rough fir lumber, valued at $29,346. This cargo was fur- 
nished by the Tacoma Mill Company. The steamer also 
carried 250,453 feet of redwood, valued at $12,525. This 
was brought from Eureka and transferred to the for- 
eign vessel. 

The Southern Pacific. railroad is still importing ma- 
terial for its extension from Guaymas, Mexico. On its 
second voyage, carrying a full cargo of ties, the Nor- 
wegian steamer Transit left for Mexico this week. The 
steamer took 33,603 ties, measuring 1,075,296 feet and 
valued at $12,365. The cargo was furnished by the 
North Shore Lumber Company and others. 

The McCormick Lumber Company this week shipped 
to New York on the American steamer Missouri 17,153 
telegraph cross arms. The consignment is valued at 
$5,000. The steamer also took for New York 1,041 
pieces of timbers, manifested at $5,500, shipped by the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. 

The Puget Sound & Baker River Railway Company 
filed articles of incorporation with the secretary of 
state today. The capital stock is $150,000 and the in- 
corporators are L. T. Dempsey, of the Dempsey Lum- 
ber Company, and W. C. Butler. The company operates 
a logging railroad from a point on Puget sound near 
the mouth of the Skagit river to a point on the Baker 
river, one of the tributaries of the Skagit. The head- 
quarters of the company are given as Mount Vernon, 
Wash. The road has been built about a year, but the 
company had not incorporated. 





PRESIDENT OF PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION 
VOICES OPINION OF RATE HEARING. 


Tacoma, WasH., Jan. 6.—Everett G. Griggs, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and second vice president and general manager 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, has re- 
turned home from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearing to consider the advance in freight rates on lum- 
ber, at Washington, D. C. Accompanying him was 
W. A. Whitman, vice president and secretary of the 
Kanaskat Lumber & Shingle Company and local sales 
manager of the Tacoma Mill Company. They left Ta- 
coma December 3 with the party of lumbermen which 
went to attend the hearing. 

President Griggs said: 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
mean either a restoration of the prosperity of the Pacific 
northwest or a paralyzing of industry such as has never been 
known. - I do not think it was fully realized before the hear- 
ing how vitally important this question really is. That it is 


perhaps the most important matter which ever came before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will be seen from the 





fact that the hearing occupied eight days, whereas four days 
is the most time ever before devoted by the commission to 
any case. Never in the history of the lumber industry in 
this northwest have so many lumbermen worked with such 
diligence and harmony in a common cause. The commission 
ordered briefs to be filed by the principals to both sides of 
the controversy and this will delay the final decision of the 
commission. The lumbermen on the committee are well 
pleased with the outlook and we do not believe the commis- 
sion will rule against us. The delay in getting a final de- 
cision, however, will be disastrous. Its effect will be a 
reduction in pay rolls and in operations. Millmen will not 
take the chance of getting stuck this extra sum on every 
car of lumber they ship. 

The controversy will without doubt be taken to the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court. Of course, the court decides law points 
only. We believe confidently that ultimate justice will be 
done. The longer the matter is delayed, however, the more 
seriously will all business in the northwest be crippled. If 
the old rate is not restored I see no way or escape for the 
small lumbermen and it is practically a question of life or 
death with the bigger lumbermen. . 

In my opinion the Harriman interests are not especially 
interested in this fight, as the Harriman lines do not depend 
largely on lumber carrying for dividends. The fight there- 
fore resolves itself into a struggle between James J. Hill 
and the lumbermen of the Pacific northwest. Mr. Hill is 
determined that the advance in rates shall remain in effect 
and says he will fight for it to the end. I had a long talk 
with Mr. Hill while in Washington, during which I told him 
what I thought of the matter. I told him how appalling 
conditions in Washington and Oregon actually are and 
pointed out how mills are idle because there is no market 
for their output; how coastwise shipments are paralyzed 
by conditions in California and how eastern business is out 
of the question when from $2.50 to $3.30 must be taken out 
on every thousand feet of lumber shipped east under the 
new rate, in addition to the constant competitive struggle 
with the lumbering interests of the south. Mr. Hill evaded 
these things and, both on the stand and in conversation, 
maintained that the prosperity of the country well war- 
rants the advance. Mr. Hill evaded the accusations that he 
is forcing the 25 percent advance well knowing it will 
cripple industry, throw thousands of men out of employment 
and enable him to secure cheap labor in the construction 
of his new lines. He claims stubbornly that work on his 
new lines can not go ahead unless he has the support of 
the country which can well be given, he claims, with the 
prosperous condition of business. 

During the hearing the railroads made an effort to show 
that there are too many men in the lumber business. They 
contended that so many lumbermen as are operating in the 
Pacific northwest will soon cause the timber to disappear. 
To this the lumbermen replied that they had been supply- 
ing far more lumber for the last four years than the rail- 
roads could possibly handle and showed the manner in 
which the prosperity of the whole Pacific northwest is 
dependent upon the lumber industry. 

I believe that the officials of the operating department 
of the Northern Pacific are anxious to see the controversy 
settled, as business on the Northern Pacific has fallen off 
remarkably and cars are being hauled east empty. Figures 
presented to the commission showed that 28 percent of the 
gross receipts of the Northern Pacific last year came from 
lumber shipments and operating officials are aware that 
these shipments can not be made under the proposed pro- 
hibitive rate. 

The cardinal point in the freight rate controversy is 
whether or not a railroad corporation or corporations can 
rule on the prosperity of the nation in arbitrarily advancing 
freight rates. In my opinion the commission has already 
ruled on this point and I feel confident the lumbermen of 
the Pacific northwest will be given a favorable decision. 

While in Washington we were taken by Congressman 
F. W. Cushman, of this state, before the house committee 
which is considering an amendment to the interstate com- 
merce act which, if it passes, will obviate just such trouble 
as we are undergoing. The amendment in question pro- 
vides that any change in freight rates shall be submitted to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for approval before 
being put into effect. The railroad interests are planning 
a strong fight against its adoption. 

While in Washington, Senator Piles, George H. Emerson, 
of Hoquiam, W. A. Whitman and myself had a brief con- 
ference with President Roosevelt. Mr. Roosevelt said it 
would be unbecoming for him to express himself regarding 
the freight rate controversy, but that-the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was created for the settlement of just 
such questions; that it was succeeding in getting at the 
facts and that he had the utmost faith in the commission. 
Regarding the proposed amendment, the president said he 
trusted Congress would act for the best interests of all 
concerned. 





GET CARS? WHY, CERTAINLY! 


EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 4.—Fred K. Baker manages to 
have a little fun out of the lumber situation. Incident- 
ally he has evolved an advertising scheme new to the 
trade. Prior to the general closing of the mills the 
Ferry-Baker Lumber Company, in common with others, 
was unable to secure cars. The spur track was as inno- 
cent of empties as J. J. Hill’s mind is of the fact that 
lumbermen must have a living rate to give his road busi- 
ness. Mr. Baker set himself to the task of creating 
something to the advantage of his company from a con- 
dition in which no shipper could see an advantage. 

In the first place, this wideawake lumberman caused 
to be taken a photograph of his mill yards, showing the 
absence of cars. Ona print from this negative the pho- 
tographer pasted nice little empties, a string of them 
long enough to stretch from a certain unmentionable 
place to breakfast. Next, the cunning photo man, under 
Mr. Baker’s direction, made another negative, and 
presto! the spur showed up with plenty of empty cars, 
nor did the photo fake show in the print. The finished 
print created instantaneous success, as attested by the 
many letters of congratulatory tenor received by the 
company. The following letter was sent out with the 
photos: 


We are sending you under separate cover today a photo- 
graph of our mill plant which was taken a few days ago, 
and which we trust will prove of interest to you. 

You will notice standing by the big stump beside the 
dry kilns a Canadian Pacific car. Now, you have often- 
times heard that a photograph can not lie, but this car 
standing there disproves that oftquoted’ statement, as the 
photographer, looking over the mill and seeing that there 
were no cars, thought it would be a good plan to get some 
for us, so he snapshotted the aforesaid Canadian Pacific 
railroad car over in the yards and cutting it out pasted 
it over his negative in some way, thereby securing us a 
car without the usual formality of applying for it to the 
railroad official. 

If any of your orders have been held back this year on 
account of lack of cars, we greatly regret that we were not 
on to this plan of securing cars, which has at least the 
merit of economy, both on the part of the railroad com- 
pany’s investment and in not costing us much to buy the 
cars. 

Should it occur to you that this photograph is worth 
of a place in your office, we would feel greatly flattered, 
and as evidence of the above described process of obtaining 








A Few Items Ready 
For Immediate Shipment— 


500,000 ft. 2”. No. 3 Hemlock. 

500,000 ft. 1” No. 3 Hemlock. 

200,000 ft. 1” No. 3 Soft Elm. 
50,000 ft. 1’” No. 3 Red Oak. 
50,000 ft. 1” ist and 2nd Soft Elm. 


Can work as desired and ship with little delay. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Heineman Lumber Co. 
HEINEMAN, WIS. 














Mershon, Schuette, Parker & Co. | 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


White Pine Lumber 
BOXES AND MILLWORK. 


Write us for prices on mixed carload orders, 


New York Office: Room 8101, 1 Madison Ave. 











We make a specialty of N. C. Pine and Redwood 
through our New York Office. 





























Crookston Lumber Co. 


MILLS AT 
CROOKSTON, BEMIDJI, ST. HILAIRE, MINN. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 1011 Marquette Bidg., Phone, Central 8183. 
MILWAUKEE OFFICE, 602 Wells Building, Phone, Main 1910. 


GENERAL OFFICE, BEMIDJI, MINN. 








OVR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Gork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 
‘We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis. 


Rust- OWEN 














JUST NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS ON 


Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Ticknesses, and 


Shop Lumber. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company 
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E.V. Babcock @ Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


West Virginia White 


SPRUCE 


Boards and Bill Stuff. 


A line will] bring prices by return mail, 
Telecode Used. 
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We Want 
To Show You 


some of the advantages to be 
gained in dealing direct with 
the manufacturer and particu- 
larly with the original and 
largest manufacturer of 


WEST VIRGINIA 


We make a specialty of Hemlock and Spruce Boards 
all grades, rough or dressed. Do not forget to come 
to headquarters for West Virginia Spruce and West 
Virginia Hemlock. 


517 and 518 Empire Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 





SPRUCE 


Wm. Whitmer & Sons, Inc. 



























Can Ship at Once 


; Cars, 1x4” No. 3 Common White Pine. 
“ ” 0. “ a“ “ 
4 “ 1x4” Wo. 1,2& 3-6 & 10” W. Pine Fig. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


FOREST LUMBER COMPANY, 








“ume 

























DAILY CAPACITY 50,000 FEET. 


Oak Timbers a Specialty. Cross Ties and Telegraph 
Poles, White and Yellow Pine and Oregon Fir. 


It will pay you to write us. 


Mills at POINT MARION, PA. 


POPLAR, CHESTNUT, OAK, 


CHEAT RIVER LUMBER CO., P7%R0° 






























WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE. LATH and SHINGLES. 
—————S—=—=S=S==—=———— 


Our Stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


a PITTSBURG, PA. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Willson Bros. Lumber Co. 


JS 





























We have fine dry stocks at DULUTH and 
TOLEDO. Can ship quickly from either yard. 
Send us your orders. 


DULUTH. TOLEDO. PITTSBUR 





White Pine Lumber 


THE EMPIRE LVMBER COMPANY, 


G. 
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cars will send you a long string of them if they will be 
of any reak benefit to you, as a Canadian Pacific railroad 
car can go to your town on a photograph just as well as 
one of your own kind. 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


EVERETT, WASH., Jan. 3.—William A. Doherty, presi- 
dent of the Mitchell Lumber Company, believes that the 
rate hearing case. will result in a victory for lumber- 
men. According to Mr. Doherty’s opinion if the com- 
mission turns down the associated lumbermen of the 
west it will be an acknowledgment that the commission 
committed a grave error in deciding the southern rate, 
for which the southeasterners strove for years. 

EK. A. Poyneer, treasurer of the Ferry-Baker Lumber 
Company, also believes in the ultimate victory of north- 
western shippers. He says: 

At the meeting held in Seattle last Saturday we were 
regaled with yg inside facts surrounding the er wef in 
Washington, D. C. That our case was ably handled by 
counsel we were assured, and we know that the commission 
entertains no prejudice against the shippers’ cause. 

Attending the Seattle meeting of the lumbermen’s 
association held Saturday were the following millmen 
from Everett: E. A. Poyneer, of the Ferry-Baker Lum- 
ber Company; William A. Doherty, of the Mitchell Lum- 
ber Company; C. D. Fratt, of the Robinson Manufac- 
turing Company; W. H. Boner, of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, and Rudolph Weidauer, of the 
Weidauer & Lansdown company. 

The Mitchell Lumber Company this week shipped by 
steamer 500,000 feet of timber for the Panama canal. 
While the company’s plant is idle, except for repairs 
being made, Manager Doherty believes that the trade 
will resume within a short time. 

Schooner F. T. Alexander gleared this week from the 
Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company’s wharf with a full 
lumber eargo for San Pedro. 

Joseph Irving, a prominent logger of this section, left 
late last week for’ Halifax, from which point he expects 
to depart January 10 on the steamer Empress Britain 
for a two months’ visit with his mother in Liverpool. 

B. A. Manning, of the H. O. Seiffert company, re- 
ports that the business of his company has picked up 
materially during the last few days. This active con- 
cern is enjoying a growing demand for shingles at fair 
prices and has put in an order for several million to 
meet the call. 








IN SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Jan. 7.—Mr. Birge, manager of 
the Lumber Manufacturing Agency, has returned from 
a sixty days’ business trip in California, and reports 
conditions better than night be expected. While de- 
mand for lumber is light, the prospects are bright for 
a good year. 

A few mills of this section hope to be able to start 
up soon and run part of the time. A few timber 
orders for construction work are said to be floating 
about, but general business will probably not pick up 
much until the rate question has been settled. 

The Columbia Box Company, of South Bend, has 
closed down indefinitely. The reason given out is that 
its yard in California is full, and the demand does not 
warrant an over supply. It is thought that the close- 
down will not last long. 

The Mutual Lumber Company, of Bucoda, will start 
up within a few days and will run for a part of the 
time at least. 

The Centralia Shingle Mills are running and storing 
their output. The manager sees no material change in 
market conditions, but it is necessary for them to run 


part of the time on account of the large amount of tim- * 


ber in their booms. 





IN THE DOMAIN OF WESTERN SIRUCE. 


Hoquiam, WaASsH., Jan. 4.—Port Collector 8. A. J. 
Dorn has sent a request to all the mills on the harbor 
for complete statistics in regard to the amount and 
value of all kinds of lumber shipped from this section 
during the last year. He hopes for an immediate and 
full reply to his queries, so that he may be able to make 
a detailed report to headquarters at Port Townsend. 

John J. Connell, president of the Hoquiam Sash & Door 
Company, has returned from a month’s visit in Oregon. 

The schooner Mary E. Foster, which sailed from the 
Slade mill with a cargo of lumber for Honolulu, about 
the first of December, has just put’ into San Francisco 
for repairs. It encountered a gale December 12, in 
which it lost 10,000 feet of its deckload. 

W. H. Abel, attorney for the lumbermen in the rate 
trial, came back from Washington ill and is confined 
to his home by a severe attack of tonsilitis and grip. 

The Slade lumber camps near Satsop are shut down 
for the holidays, but expect to start soon after the first 
of the year. ; 

C. H. Jones, president of the Northwestern Lumber 
Company, spent the holidays with his family in Tacoma. 

B. F. Johnson, of the American Mill Company, is in 
San Francisco on business for the company. 

Harry Hewitt, president of the Hewitt Logging Com- 
pany, also state representative, went to his home in 
Wisconsin to spend the holidays. 

J. M. Clapp, United States engineer, was in this city 
yesterday from Seattle, attending to business in connec- 
tion with the dredging of the harbor by the government. 

F. L. Nail, the well known logger of Napavine, spent 
the holidays with his family at Hoquiam. 

It is reported that the C. E. Burrows Lumber Com- 
pany, which has been shut down for a month, will resume 
operations February 1. The Western Cooperage Com- 
pany’s plant will start as soon as the company can 
replace the smokestack, which was blown down in a 
recent gale. 

The National Lumber & Box Company is furnishing 
the Olson-Mahoney Lumber Company, of San Francisco, 








with lumber for the contract for 6,000,000 feet recently 
awarded the Olson-Mahoney company by the Isthmian 
Canal Commission at Washington, D. C. The lumber is 
to be delivered at the Pacific port of the Isthmus and 
will be transported by steamers of the Olson-Mahoney 
fleet. 

Hon, George H. Emerson has returned from Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he has been attending the rate com- 
mission on behalf of the Coast lumbermen. 


Shipping News. 


The German steamer Germanicus, of 3,177 registered 
tons, is expected at the Slade mill at Aberdeen from Com- 
mox. The Germanicus is about 1,000 tons larger than any 
vessel that has entered Grays harbor. It is also the first 
vessel to arrive under a German flag. The big freighter 
will take on about 2,000,000 feet of lumber at the Slade 
mill and complete its cargo on Puget sound. 

W. E. Boeing, of the Boeing & McCrunnion Logging Com- 
pany, has gone to his home in New York to spend at least 
six weeks. : 

The barkentine John C. Meyers arrived at Callao, Peru, 
December 24, with 11,000 feet of lumber from the Hoquiam 
Lumber & Shingle Company’s mills. 

Steamer Fair Oaks sailed from the Slade mill with about 
820,000 feet of lumber for San Pedro. 

Steamer Carmel sailed from the Hoquiam Lumber & 
Shingle Company’s mills with 700,000 feet of lumber for 
J. Homer Fritzch, of San Francisco. 

The schooner Matthew Turner, 763 tons, loading at Aber- 
deen, has been chartered to west coast. 

The schooner W. J. Patterson will tie up for the winter 
- Aberdeen. Shipping business is slack and it has no 
charter. 

Steamer Coronado sailed December 21 from the Union mill 
with 550,000 feet of lumber for San Francisco. 

Steamer Grays Harbor sailed December 21 from _ the 
Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company’s mill with 650,000 
feet of lumber for San Francisco. 

Steamer Raymond sailed December 21 from the Hoquiam 
Lumber & Shingle Company’s mills with 700,000 feet of 
lumber for San Francisco. 

Steamers Santa Monica and Santa Barbara sailed Decem- 
ber 21 from the American mill with lumber and passengers 
for California ports. 

Steamer Quimiault sailed December 20 from the Hart- 
Wood mill with 600,000 feet of lumber for San Francisco. 

Steamer Chehalis sailed December 20 with 750,000 feet 
of lumber for San Pedro. 

Steamer Fair Oaks sailed December 22 from the Slade 
mill with 850,000 feet of lumber for San Pedro. 

Steamer Bee sailed from the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle 
Company’s mill with 700,000 feet of lumber for San Fran- 
cisco. : 

Steamer Newberg sailed December 21 from the Slade mill 
with 250,000 feet of lumber for San Pedro. 

Steamer Jim Butler sailed December 21 from the A. J. 
West mill with a cargo of lumber for San Pedro. 

Steamer Coaster sailed with about 700,000 feet of lumber 
for San Francisco. Ms 

Steamer J. B. Stetson sailed December 27 from the An- 
derson-Middleton mill with 750,000 feet of lumber for 
California. 

Steamer Hoquiam arrived Thursday. It will load a re- 
turn cargo at the Grays Harbor mill of about 700,000 feet 
of lumber. . 

Steamer Westerner sailed December 21 from the Western 
mill with 500,000 feet of lumber for San Francisco. 7 

Schooners Fred Wood, Alert and Dauntless are loading 
cargoes at the BE. K. Wood mill. 


BPP BPD ILI I II 


FROM THE CANADIAN SOUTHWEST. 


VaNcouvER, B. C., Jan. 4.—An extremely favorable 
winter is being enjoyed by the timber camps of interior 
British Columbia, where all the logs are got out in the 
winter season. While sufficient snow for all purposes has 
fallen the weather has been neither severe nor stormy. 
Many million feet of logs will be put into the principal 
mills ready for next season’s cut. ; 

The New Zealand steamer Kazembe, which sailed the 
day before Christmas, took out an immense cargo, the 
chief item being 3,000,000 feet of lumber, part of which 
will be shipped to Sydney, Australia. Bak a! ; 

A saw mill is being erected on Sat Spring island in 
the Gulf of Georgia by C. R. Betts and C. T. Mescher, 
well known timbermen of Seattle. The timber limits 
owned by these gentlemen are largely covered with tie 
and pile timber. The mill will cut mainly ties, though 
suitable logs will be cut into lumber. 

BPA OOOO 


BELTING IN CONDENSED COMPREHENSIVE- 
NESS. 

With its comprehensive and apposite title of ‘‘The 
Belt Book’’ the January issue of that publication, got- 
ten out under the auspices of Charles A. Schieren & Co., 
of New York city, has been sent to its subscribers—the 
multitude of intelligent users of high class belting. The 
issue under review is typographically a credit to its 
publishers, and in text, aside from the interest attached 
to matters of general interest, contains information in- 
valuable to users of belting. Some of the subjects 
enumerated are included in the following: ‘‘ Lubrica- 
tion—For the Thought Machinery;’’ ‘‘The Making of 
a Belt in the Greatest Belting Manufacturing Building 
in the World;’’ ‘‘The Jamestown Exposition Award,’’ 
wherein is recorded the signal success of the ‘‘ Duxbak’’ 
belting over all competitors at the recent Jamestown 
Exposition, details of which were exploited in a recent 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; ‘‘The Biggest 
Leather Belt in Mexico;’’ ‘‘How to Make a Link Belt 
Endless;’’ ‘‘ Wonderful Big Belts.’’ The advice given 
in The Belt Book appeals at once to the practical user 
of belting, particularly that of highest quality, such as 
turned out by the Schieren factory. The book repro- 
duces also the comprehensive and absolute guaranty 
given with sales of the famous ‘‘Duxbak’’ belt. . 

The publication is one that appeals to and will cer- 
tainly enlist the interests of all users of machinery 
wherein power is transmitted by belting. 








EULOGIZING THE TELECODE. 

In a recent circular letter to eastern representatives 
the R. J. Menz Lumber Company, of Seattle, Wash., 
says: ‘‘A good many of our sales connections use the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’sS Telecode issued by that pub- 
lication at Chicago. It saves both them and ourselves 
many times its cost during the year. If not already, 
you should become a subscriber.’’ 
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WESTERN PINE SALES SHOW DECREASE IN DECEMBER. 


Over Half of Washington Output Disposed of in Local Territory—Sash and Door Factory 
Rebuilt—Spokane Building Permits Increase in Size—News and Personals. 








IN THE PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 3.—Although there is prac- 
tically no demand from the east trade holds up remark- 
ably well, which is due largely to heavy local business. 
The clearing house report of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association for November shows a loss of 
approximately 1144 percent when compared with the cor- 
responding month of the preceding year. However, 56 
pereent of the total ainount sold during the month was 
marketed in local territory. While orders are said to 
be searce, many of the manufacturers are receiving a 
large volume of inquiries and with the low stocks on 
hand it is believed that little difficulty will be met in 
marketing them before next season’s sawing is in ship- 
ping condition. 

The Holland-Horr sash and door factory, recently de- 
stroyed by fire, is being rebuilt. Satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the insurance has been made and the work is 
being pushed to the limit. The new plant is expected 
to be ready for operation within two months. The 
machinery has been ordered and the management is 
assured that it will be on hand as soon as the building 
is ready to receive it. The new structure, including the 
machinery, will cost approximately $20,000. Owing to 
the protection of a strong fire wall the engine room and 
its contents were not seriously damaged. Most of the 
lumber in the yards was also saved. The Holland-Horr 
Mill Company has a saw mill at Loonlake which is still 
in operation and will in all probability continue to saw 
throughout the winter. 

The building operations in Spokane during 1907 were 
considerably in excess of the operations carried on in 
previous years. The total valuation was $5,778,876, 
against $3,701,859 in 1906. 

Local traffic representatives of the transcontinental 
lines have received rate sheets announcing that the east- 
ern roads have made by special commission of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a reduction of 5 cents a 
hundred pounds in lumber rates for shipments from 
northwestern territory through to New York. The rate 
was published as going into effect December 21. 

It was announced from Coeur d’Alene, Ida., that the 
B. R. Lewis Lumber Company will start its mill in 
operation by January 15. It is claimed that 1,000 men 
will be employed in the mill and on the construction of 
the new railroad and woods operations. 

The Potlatch Lumber Company has just completed a 
hot pond at its big mill at Potlatch. The pond is 
heated by steam piped from the mill and will enable the 
company to operate throughout the entire winter. The 
plant has been running four days a week for the last 
two months, but it has been officially announced that 
it will be operated full time soon after the first of the 
year. A second logging train has been put on so that 
there are now two trains in operation hauling logs from 
the timber to the mill. 

J. C. Barline, treasurer of the Washington Mill Com- 
pany, reports orders for lumber, boxes, sash and doors 
and general mill work increasing in volume and a dis- 
position on the part of the buyers to contract for the 
season. However, Mr. Barline states that manufacturers 
appear to object to making prices except fer current 
delivery. 

FE. L. Barnes, manufacturer of cross arms on the 
Coast, was in this city during the week to attend the 
wedding of his sister, Miss Ethel Barnes, the groom 
being R: W. Rea, son of W. D. Rea, ex-inspector of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and who was 
later connected with the Western Pine & Fir Company 
at Newport, Wash. Mr. and Mrs. Rea have returned to 
Seattle, in which city they will make their future home, 
carrying with them the well wishes of their many friends 
in this city. 

The Lindsley Bros. company, which lately opened a 
post and pole yard in Spokane, have issued a neat card 
of announcement setting forth the advantages of their 
business. The company report having worked up a 
good trade in the city. 

F. H. Hilliard, representing the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, is making a trip throughout Idaho 
and Utah territory for the purpose of acquainting its 
membership with the program to be carried out at the 
annual meeting at Tacoma February 27 to 29. Special 
Pullman ears will in all probability be provided out of 
Salt Lake, Pocatello and Billings, Mont., for the pur- 
pose of carrying the delegates to the convention. Several 
of the presidents and secretaries of the retail associa- 
tions of the middle west expect to attend the meeting. 

The Gerhart-Bradrick Lumber Company reports suffi- 
cient snow at Myers Falls and Addy to conduct its log- 
ging operations to good advantage. 
ment of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company at 
Ritzville, Wash., has associated himself with the B. R. 
Lewis Lumber Company at Ceur d’Alene, Ida., and will 
have charge of this big pine manufacturing concern’s 
retail yard interests. This company is establishing a 
large retail yard in Spokane and as opportunity offers 
will no doubt extend its operations in other parts of the 
Inland Empire territory. Mr. Smith is an experienced 
retail yard man, having been the junior member of the 
firm of Smith & Son at Tolona, Ill., before coming west. 
He is a man who has always taken a prominent part in 
public matters and his experience in the past should be 
of exceedingly great value to the B. R. Lewis Lumber 
Company. 

Harry Ehrmanntraut, of the Western Pine & Fir Com- 
pany, of this city, spent the holidays with his parents 


at Bellingham, Wash., and visited Seattle and other 
Puget sound points. 
Movements of Lumbermen. 

Alex MacKenzie, representing the Simonds Saw Company, 
has just returned from the Coast and reports the saw mill 
business in that section quiet. 

G. H. McDonald, traveling salesman of the McCloud Lum 
ber Company, McCloud, Cal., who has been spending his 
holidays in Spokane, has started for Nebraska, which terri- 
tory he will cover in the interests of the company. 

. P. MeGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Company, has just returned from Minneapolis. 

C. A. Bolling, who represented the Coeur d’Alene Lumber 
Company in the Dakotas last season, will cover Montana 
and the western portion of the Dakotas in the interests of 
the Potlatch Lumber Company, Potlatch, Ida. 

R. A. McCorey, manager of the Bonners Ferry Lumber 
Company, Bonners Ferry, Ida., is in Spokane on business. 

J. P. McGoldrick, B. R. Lewis and the S. H. L. Lumber 
Company have each received a calendar from W. R. Shaw 
which is considered both attractive and suggestive. 

Harry Osgood, representing the Wheeler-Osgood Company, 
Tacoma, will take a trip throughout Nebraska and other 
no sigue in the nifddle west for the purpose of visiting the 
trade. 

A. T. Chapin, Sandpoint, Ida., who is connected with the 
Sandpoint Lumber & Pole Company, is in Spokane on 
business. Mr. Chapin is a by Mrs. Chapin, 
whose former home was in this city. 

Cc. H. Deitwick, who will represent the Humbird Lumber 
Company in Nebraska territory next year, will leave for 
that section next week. 


IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Jan. 6.—Demand for lumber is 
light. No effort is being made to solicit new business 
and probably none will be made until some decision has 
been reached in the freight controversy. 

Owing to car shortage and blockades shipments dur- 
ing January last year were below normal, but from all 
indications they will be much lower this season. 

Cars are so plentiful that the railroad company is 
planing what to do with the surplus of empties in its 
yards. 

Collections show some improvement, although not as 
much as had been anticipated. Every one seems to be 
doing the best he can to meet his obligations, however. 

Saw mills of this locality are all closed, but planing 
mills are operating on reduced time. The general feel- 
ing is that business will be normal by the middle of 
February. Stocks of lumber in this valley were never 
in better shipping condition. 

The Northwestern Lumber Company is putting in only 
enough logs to employ the day shift at its mill next 
season. 

William Viley, manager of the Enterprise Lumber 
Company, has just returned from a business trip to 
Michigan. 

Louis Peterson, who has been connected with the 
lumber industry of this valley for the last fifteen years, 
has left for points in California and Utah. On his 
return he will take a position with the A. L. Jordan 
Lumber Company, of Columbia Falls. 

The Eureka Lumber Company, one of the largest 
milling institutions of the country, during the last year 
has expended $80,000 in substantial improvement, in- 
cluding a brick power house for the planing mill, a 
brick boiler house for the saw mill, a dry shed large 
enough to hold forty carloads of lumber and new 
machinery for the planing and saw mill. Two dams 
have also been built during the summer and two others 
strengthened and rebuilt. The company is in position 
to flush the log supply at will and store the logs in 
ponds which have been provided. About 7,000,000 feet 
of logs are in the river and logging contractors will 
have 18,000,000 feet more in by spring. The company 
has already bought 30,000,000 feet from the reserve at 
Trego, which is to be logged off in three years. Al- 
together the company has secured 200,000,000 feet of 
standing timber. 

The John Olson Lumber Company has bought the lath 
mill machinery of the Boormen Lumber Company plant 
at Whitefiesh and is installing it in their Columbia Falls 
mill. 

T. D. Farro, president of the Idaho Lumber Com- 
pany, is in Butte this week on important business. 

G. E. W. Hunt, of the Hunt-Hollister Lumber Com- 
pany, is in this city this week looking after a few tim- 
ber transactions ete. 

A fall of about four inches of snow early this week, 
combined with favorable weather conditions, has caused 
the resumption of logging operations at full blast. If 
the weather permits many million feet will be landed 
during the next few weeks. Labor is plentiful, but 
nearly all the idle men have found employment. 

E. W. Doe, of the Dawson Lumber Company, was in 
this city yesterday on business. He states that his com- 
many is only putting in a few logs this winter, but will 
operate its logging railway next season. Its planing 

mill is nearly completed and the machinery will be 
installed ready for the spring trade. 








SMALL MARINE MACHINERY, 1908. 


A supplement to their general catalog is about to be 
issued by Marine Iron Works, Station A, Chicago, that 
they will send free on request. It contains illustrated 
descriptions of many interesting features connected with 
small and medium size marine (steam) machinery in 
their large and smaller work. ; 

Attention is called in particular to the new line of 
steam launch outfits suitable for even the smallest boat, 
as also the compound and triple expansion condensing 
machinery that is gotten up specially for large lumber 


















































































































The Best 
**Con’’ To 
Work in 


among your patrons is confidence in 


the stock you handle, and the surest 
way to work this is to buy your 





supply of a concern that knows 
when they are giving you real value. 


We think we know something about 





WEST VIRGINIA 


PRUG 


In addition to Spruce we also have 
Southern Yellow Pine and West Vir- 
ginia Hemlock and in addition to our 
own output, control the output of a 
number of mills specially favored 
with good timber in above woods, 
hence should you desire a mixed car 
we can fix you up. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 


Flint, Erving && Stoner Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Telecode Used. 





WHITE OAK TIMBERS 


Special Bills Cut to Order 
on Short Notice. 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE 


We have a good supply of High Grade 
WHITE PINE which we are anxious 
to move. Write us for prices. 


J. M. Hastings Lumber Go. 


Manufacturers of Lumber. PITTSBURG, PA. 








Wm. H. Schuette Co. 


WHOLESALE LVMBER 
AND MILL WORK 


Manufacturers of 


NORTH CAROLINA AND WHITE PINE 
Hemlock. Poplar and Hardwoods. 


1107-8-9 Machesney Bidg., PITTSBURG, PA. 
Makleyville,N.C. MILLS Belhaven, N.C. 

































OF HIGHEST AWARD 
JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 


Aldd TONE to your Stationery in 
the OFFICE, BANK, SCHOOL 
or HOME by using only Wash- 
burne’s Patent Adjustable 


“O ” PAPER 
> ee FASTENERS 
. Th o * 


MEDA 



























Easily put on or taken off with the 
n be used repeatedly and "they always work.” 
Strong No Slipping, NEVER ! 
sizes. Put upin brass boxes, 100 in abox. Send 
of 50, assorted. Illustrated booklet free. 
co., SYRACUSE, N.Y. N°IB 
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View in our 
Chicago yard. 


TIMBER 








THE MARSH & BINGHAM CO. 
1105 Old Colony Building, 


Mili and Yard, 37th and Iron Sts., 1 CHICAGO. 





Neered 
Oak Doors 


made from virgin Indiana 


oak, possess a luxurious 
grain and color that makes 
them superior to all others. 

Our catalogue No. 101 
shows many different de- 
signs and is free. 

Write for estimates on 
doors and interior trim. 


Carnahan Mfg. Co., 


LOOGOOTEE, IND. 





























The 
Buffalo 
Maple 
Flooring 
Co, 


Manufacturers 
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- OREGON MEN CONFIDENT. 


Believe that Victory Will Come to Them As Re- 
sult of Freight Hearing Before Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


PorRTLAND, ORE., Jan. 6.—Attorneys and lumbermen 
who attended the advance rate hearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Washington have re- 
turned, hopeful that the case will be decided in favor 
of the lumbermen. J. N. Teal, attorney for the Oregon 
& Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has 
given a number of interviews in which he expressed 
himself thoroughly confident of the outcome being that 
for which he fought so persistently. He has hardly had 
time to get back to work again, but will resume at once. 

R. A. Booth, of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, 
discussing the broader phase of the fight before the 
commission, said: 

In the lumber rate cases the issues have been squarely 
joined. It is a contest in which manufacturers and con- 
sumers everywhere are vitally interested. The larger ques- 
tion is that of the power that can be exercised by the 
railroad rate makers to crush or cripple all manufacturing 
industries. Particularly interesting is this question to 
manufacturers and cousumers in the Pacific northwest, 
where the products of the manufacturer and producer are 
far from their marketing places, and must rely upon the 
railroads for transportation. 

In trying their case before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the lumbermen were liberal toward the railroads, 
and permitted the latter to introduce a wide variety of 
evidence in the effort to determine what is a just and fair 
freight charge. The lumbermen desire the fullest under- 
standing on this question, and consented to permit the 
railroads to exploit their business in the evidence pre- 
— including cost of production, maintenance and oper- 
ation. 

J. H. Chambers, of Cottage Grove, who was also a wit- 
ness before the commission, expressed himself similarly 
when in this city for a few hours recently. The Cham- 
bers mill will not resume operations until improved con- 
ditions warrant it. : 

The Clark & Wilson Lumber Company’s big plant at 
Linnton closed down the first of the year to remain 
idle for a month at least. The machinery will be thor- 
oughly overhauled and some new machinery installed. 

An electric light plant is being installed at the mill 
of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, at Bridal Veil, 
and the machine shop, which was destroyed by fire some 
time ago, is being rebuilt and equipped with electric 
power generated from the fall in the creek and the flume. 
A steam turbine engine is being installed at the plan- 
ing mill. This plant has been closed for some time, but 
it is hoped that conditions will soon warrant its reop- 
ening. ; 

C. E. Dant, of Dant & Russell, returned from Cali- 
fornia this week. After visiting Los Angeles and San 
Francisco he concluded that business is still slack, but 
expects an’ awakening soon, as stocks are low. Mr. 
Dant said: 


I think we might expect some business from California 
next spring, if the trade there finds any use for lumber 
at all. Stocks are low. One firm that usually carries 
about 50,000,000 feet had 2,000,000 feet in its yard. The 
yards are bent on cleaning up old stocks and to do so 
apparently buy from each other. Dealers there appear to 
have reached a general understanding not to buy at present. 
Many large buildings are in course of construction at Los 
Angeles, but they were projected before the financial trouble 
began. The situation is demoralized at San Francisco 
because of the large number of random cargoes that are 
sent in. 

Dant & Russell will load the steam schooner Wellesley 
with lumber on Willapa harbor, for Point Richmond, 
Cal. 

The. Benson Logging & Lumbering Company has 
awarded the Beaver Lumber Company, at Prescott, a 
contract to saw from 4,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet of 
lumber from logs furnished by the logging company’s 
camp at Clatskanie. The cutting is to be done in five 
months, beginning February 1. The lumber will be 
shipped to the company’s yard in San Diego. At least 
two good sized steam schooners will be required to han- 
dle the material turned out from the mill. Mr. Benson 
plans to resume operations in his logging camp about 
January 15, when between 150 and 200 men will be put 
to work. The intention is to put in 200,000 feet of logs 
a day. 

The University Lumber & Shingle Company will be- 
gin operating its shingle mill February 1 if the outlook 
for a market shows improvement. The capacity has 
been increased from 250,000 to 500,000 feet daily. Man- 
ager Kroenerts stated today that under no circumstances 
will the mill resume work unless employees accept the 
1906 scale of wages, which is 7% cents for packing 
and 10 cents for clipping. Last year’s scale called for 
8% cents and 11% cents. The plant will be declared 
open shop. 

George P. Holman, senior member of Holman, Payne 
& Co., of Salt Lake, accompanied by his wife, was in 
this city for a family reunion during the holidays. They 
had just returned from an extended tour of Europe and 
it was the first time in eighteen years that they spent 
Christmas together with their son and daughter, both 
of whom are married and living here. The son, Phelps 
Holman, has charge of the local branch of Holman, 
Payne & Co., with offices in the Chamber of Commerce 
building. The daughter is the wife of T. W. B. Lon- 
don, of Balfour, Guthrie & Co. The family reunion was 
held at the son’s home. Mr. and Mrs. Holman left for 
Salt Lake Thursday night. 

C. M. Dow, former assistant state treasurer; George 
P. Miller, former assistant state senator; E. F. Stark 
and William Sevensen, all of Madison, Wis., passed 
through Portland this week en route to Eureka, Cal., to 
buy 8,000 or 10,000 acres of land for logging purposes. 


The quartet created quite a stir by wearing buttons 
reading: ‘‘La Follette, 1908.’’ They distributed sim- 
ilar buttons among their friends. 

Potter Palmer, jr., and W. A. Sumner, in the lumber 
business at Eugene, were in this city during the holi- 
days. 

Edgar Hafer, manager of the Iowa Lumber & Box 
factory at Medford, was taken to the Good Samaritan 
hospital this. week, suffering with typhoid fever. Mrs. 
Hafer accompanied her husband to this city and will 
remain until he recovers. 

H. R. Edwards, a timber dealer of Tillamook, was in 
Portland during the week. 

A. E. Cagwin, a shingle man of Kelso, was among 
the visitors to this city during the week. 

J. J. Moore & Co. have chartered the British steamer 
Cambrian King to load lumber at Eureka, Cal., and this 
port, for Australia. The fir portion of the cargo will 
represent approximately 2,000,000 feet. 

The British steamer Strathord will probably finish 
loading here next week for Port Pirie, Australia. 

The Norwegian steamer Minerva will finish next week 
for La Boca, Panama. The cargo is being furnished by 
the St. Johns and Portland lumber companies. 

The American bark Paramita was dispatched this 
week for Guaymas and Mazatlan, Mexico, by E. T. Wil- 
liams & Co. The Clark & Wilson Lumber Company fur- 
nished the cargo, whichymeasured nearly 1,000,000 feet. 

The new steam schooner St. Helens is here this week 
loading lumber and wheat for California. This is the 
St. Helens’ first visit to this port. The craft is the 
largest of its class on the Pacific coast. 

Owing to a falling off of business during the latter 
part of the year, the amount of lumber shipped during 
1907 does not come up to that of 1906, when 240,088,527 
feet were shipped, 117,836,084 feet going foreign and 
122,252,443 to domestic ports. 

Following are the shipments from Portland for 1907, 
by months: 





MontH— Foreign. Domestic. 
I Siok bik Wea ee hoes wees 3,373,662 9,056,372 
ee rrr re a 3,913,092 13,458,000 
EE 6.6.4 00204: 3 wrk 6: db we SaRwacrelos 6,976,909 13,860,000 
NIE ia ia Vargas, hve lRix ae Bika eile RS 9,977,796 8,300,000 
AES Seer ener oe 7,710,591 6,576,000 
MNS Ob ich base ais aa andere in Bak aE 13,555,828 6,537,340 
SR errr ae a en eee 4,677,764 2,465,000 
gins ie ee ae aoe eee eee 12,463,887 5,027,200 
INE caries Dre sia Riataaeles Salem 4,555,061 4,500,000 
I iva. ra shc5.hibavo wiieon a caihonsinalca pike 13,726,288 7,483,225 
EI Se ee eee ae 6,128,494 5,708,735 
NNN - Soatihie res Gin aiaree-mwieielaiankoum 992,545 5,117,000 

Rs ire erate ieee ge ate 88,051,917 89,088,872 

Grand total, 177,140,789. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Employees of Box Factories Remain on Strike— 
Object to Wage Reduction—Logging 
Railroads to Be Built. 


San Francisco, Cau., Jan. 7.—The employees of local 
box factories who walked out yesterday are still on strike 
and everything is at a standstill in the box making indus- 
try. Manufacturers who had announced a reduction of 
50 cents a day, amounting to from 15 to 20 percent of the 
wages, offered to defer the cut fifteen days if the men 
would return to work at once. At a meeting of the 
union last night the offer was rejected. The men were 
given only three days’ notice originally. The matter 
was reported to the labor council last night and was 
referred to the executive committee of that body. Five 
box factories are located in this city, but only two or 
three have been running recently, and a partial consol- 
idation of manufacturing interests has been effected. 

Building permits issued during December aggregated 
$3,910,000, which is nearly $2,000,000 more than the 
aggregate valuation of the work for which permits were 
issued in November. It is estimated that 6,000 build- 
ings have been erected since the fire and many more are 
under way. 

It is announced that a new branch logging railroad: 
line -will soon be constructed five miles below Beckwith, 
Cal., to tap the extensive timber holdings of the Marsh 
Lumber Company, a New York syndicate, which has 
a mill near the Boca & Loyalton railroad. The belt of 
valuable timber begins near Beckwith and extends 
through the Clover valley region toward Susanville. The 
cost of construction is estimated at $20,000 a mile for 
the first five miles. The surveys are subject to the 
approval of the chief engineer of the Western Pacific 
railway. The Boca & Loyalton Railroad Company is 
required by contract to build all logging roads neces- 
sary to supply the mills on its line. 

W. G. Gosslin, a lumberman and timber owner of 
Portland, has returned to Oregon after spending a week 
in this city. Thomas Belvin, a lumberman of Fort 
Bragg, is another visitor in this city. 

Lumber arrivals averaged somewhat lighter during 
the last fortnight, which is not surprising considering 
the number of mills closed down in the Pacific north- 
west. Steam schooners are being tied up in Oakland 
creek as there is no demand for charters even at the low 
charter rates. With a number of new steam schooners 
going into commission and others building, a temporary 
shrinkage in profits may result in the case of many 
vessel owners. A large percentage of the steam schoon- 
ers may soon be tied up. 

The first of the new state wharves built by the harbor 
commission in Central basin at the foot of Sixteenth 
street has just been completed and will be put into use 
at once. The steam schooner R. D. Inman from the 
north will begin discharging a cargo of fir lumber for 
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the Loop Lumber Company, which has leased the wharf 
from the state for a long term. This enterprising com- 
pany advanced the’money needed to build the wharf and 
will be reimbursed in rent privileges. It has five new 
lumber vessels, which will keep things lively at the new 
location. 

The California Pine Situation. 

The West Side Lumber Company is still operating its 
big mill at Tuolumne, and expects to continue in opera- 
tion until the middle or latter part of January. Its 
logging operations, however, have been shut down on 
account of the approach of winter. This company manu- 
factures a fine quality of California sugar pine lumber, 
sawing about 160,000 feet a day, and operating a box 
factory and cut door stock factory in connection. 

William R. Thorsen, president of the company, antic- 
ipates a somewhat lessened demand during the coming 
year, but feels that the eastern demand for pine lumber 
will easily take care of all the No. 2 shop and better 
that the mills of California will produce. This demand 
during 1907 was largely in excess of the mills’ ability 
to supply, so that a lessened demand should easily take 
care of the normal output. The advance in freight 
rates to the middle west has practically cut out that 
territory for a certain class of stock, but Mr. Thorsen 
anticipates that the rate will be eventually reduced to 
the old figure. He reports that collections have been 
slow on account of the practical suspension of banking 
facilities; however, an easing up in the financial situa- 
tion is perceptible, and conditions will gradually become 
better. 

‘Stocks on hand at all California mills are light,’’ 
Mr. Thorsen says, ‘‘and will be badly broken before the 
new stock comes in next season. We will shut down 
with about 20,000,000 feet on hand, the larger part of 
which is covered by orders. Cancelations have been 
few with us, practicaily no more than normal, and 
these only because of long delay in making shipments 
which the buyer had ceased to need.’’ 

Mr. Thorsen is a lumberman of years of experience 
in the east, and he keeps in close touch with conditions 
in the east and on the Coast. Being a conscientious 
student of business conditions his words have a great 
deal of weight. 

The latest lumber charters announced include the fol- 
lowing: 

Schooner Forester, from ‘Puget sound to Santa Rosalia, 


by Compagnie du Boleo, for a cargo of poles. Bark John 
Smith, from San Francisco to Guaymas, private terms. 
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J. E. Spottswood. 


J. Edwin Spottswood, for many years engaged in the 
lumber business at Petersburg, Va., died there December 
50, after a long illness. He occupied a prominent position 
in business and was a veteran of the Mexican as well as the 
civil wars.’ His widow and three sons survive him. 








A. J. Daniels. 


GrRanp Rapips, Micnw., Jan. 6.—A. J. Daniels, formerly 
in the hardwood business and at the head of the Grand 
Rapids public schools for a number of years, died suddenly 
yesterday of heart failure. Mr. Daniels was connected with 
the Phoenix Furniture Company, of this city, and had at 
one time built a furniture factory at Newaygo. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, a daughter and one son, George B. 
Daniels, of Winchester & Daniels. 





Theodore Williams, Sr. 


Theodore Williams, sr., one of the oldest residents of 
Norwalk, Ohio, died at his home in that city last week 
after an illness of several months. He was 88 years old 
and was the owner of the Maple City Planing Mills, and 
also well known to the lumbermen of this section. He 
leaves four sons, two of whom are members of Governor 
Harris’ staff. 





John B. Eakle. 


John B. Fakle, of Tilden & Eakle, Richmond, Cal., shot 
and killed himself January 2. No reason is known for his 
act. His firm is sound financially and is a leading retail 
lumber firm of this city. He was a member of the Knights 
of Pythias, Woodmen of the World and a charter member 
of the local branch of the Masons. He is survived by his 
widow and one daughter. 





Edward P. Page. 


SKOWHEGAN, ME., Jan. 3.—Edward P. Page, of this city, 
prominently identified with the lumber business, state sena- 
tor, cashier of the First National bank and president of the 
Skowhegan Savings bank, died suddenly today of heart 
failure. Mr. Page had been an officer of both banks for 
thirty years. He had also served in both branches of the 
Maine legislature. He was 60 years old. 





Columbus C. Barker. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 4.—The funeral of the late Colum- 
bus C. Barker was held in this city this afternoon. The 
services were most impressive though simple and a beauti- 
ful tribute was paid to his memory when six old and trusted 
employees, men who had followed him on his rising career 
for from fifteen to thirty years, tenderly bore away the 
casket before a large gathering of friends. 

The pallbearers were William Wallace, Peter Swan, Aleck 
McNamara, W. B. McMillan, Edward Florshutz and Anton 
Johnson, all of them employees of the Peninsula Lumber 
Company in the capacity of foremen and master mechanics. 
The entire plant of the Peninsula Lumber Company and 
officers of other concerns in which Mr. Barker was inter- 
ested remained closed from the time the news of his death 
was received until after the funeral, as a mark of esteem 
to his memory. 

The services were held at the family residence, and the 
remains were placed in a receiving vault until arrangements 
can be made for a suitable plot at one of the beautiful cem- 
eteries in the vicinity of this city. Mr. Barker was one of 
Portland’s — residents, both in social and business 
circles, although ha 


was a man of the highest sense of integrity, public spiri 
and of sterling character. Than he, eethans no tne . 
this state was held in higher esteem by his fellow friends 
and business associates. 


ving lived here only a short time. He - 


TREE PLANTING IN CANADA. 


Active Steps Being Taken to Preserve and Replant 
Wooded Sections—Japanese Forestry Expert 
Makes Investigations—Birch Statistics. 


Hui, Ont., Jan. 4.—The lumber industry of this dis- 
trict is better than most other branches of trade. Prices 
continue firm and a moderate quantity of shipping goes 
on. The E. B. Eddy Company, of Hull, has sent four 
carloads of horses to augment its forces on the Des 
Moines river, where the hauling of spruce logs is active. 
Operations in the pine forests are less active because the 
demand for lumber has never quite caught up to that 
for pulp and pulpwood. 

Lumbermen are silent as to what will be the rates for 
British buyers when they make contracts for the 1908 
eut. Manufacturers, however, will not have such a sup- 
ply of logs as will compel them to cut down prices. 

K. Kume, forestry expert of the Japanese government, 
has been in this city fora few days and has gone to Mont- 
real en route to New York and other American centers. 
While in Hull Mr. Kume looked into the lumber and 
pulpwood industry and visited the mills of J. R. Booth 
and the E. B. Eddy Company with a view to finding out 
details as to cost,of rough and finished product, cost of 
shipment and available supply of pulp and lumber. He 
was much interested in the great Eddy match works, 
this industry being in the growing state in Japan. A 
report just received by the Canadian government from 
the commercial agent at Yokohama states that while 
several years ago Japanese matches scarcely found a 
market beyond Bombay except a small export to Amer- 
ica, they are now exported in great quantities to Egypt, 
France, England and other western countries. As a 
result of indiscriminate timber cutting there, the mate- 
rial for matchwood is becoming scarce. The stock of 
poplar trees of which match splinters are made will, it 
is said, scarcely last ten years. Poplar is being further 
depleted by the supply of raw material for ‘‘chip 
braid.’’ Beech is said to be the next best available 
material of which there is an abundance. 

R. H. Campbell, superintendent of forestry for the 
dominion, in a recent address, gave a comparative state- 
ment of the extent of wooded country, showing that Can- 
ada has about 500,000,000 square miles; Germany, 
34,000,000, and Norway and Sweden, approximately 
50,000,000 square miles of forest. Manitoba, sometimes 
called the ‘‘prairie province,’’ has many hundred acres 
of spruce forest, much of which would make lumber. 
This is up north in the Swan Lake region and north of 
that. 

The business of preserving the forests, replanting 
and otherwise promoting regeneration, either by natural 
or artificial means, occupies a goodly share of the atten- 
tion of the forestry branch of the interior department 
and Mr. Campbell said that the work was being extended. 
Many ideas have been borrowed from Germany, where 
regeneration of the forests has been reduced to a science. 
In different localities throughout the Canadian west and 
north nurseries have been established and the work 
already accomplished by the department is such as to 
justify the financial outlay involved. 





IN FAR NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Sr. Joun, N. B., Jan. 4.—The following is a state- 
ment of the exports of spruce and birch from St. John 
to transatlantic ports during the last three years: 


Superficial feet. Superficial feet. 

Spruce. Birch. 
Bas sGiwr nenskeesoeuounans 203,804,181 6,287,842 
6 66h 60646 d400 0d essa 06508 183,921,251 7,658,234 
STC Or rT eee eT eee 155,765,465 7,288,276 


In addition to this 2,820 tons of birch timber and 
fifty-five tons of pine timber was shipped last year. All 
the spruce lumber, with the exception of 2,500,000 feet, 
went to ports in the United Kingdom. The quantity of 
lumber shipped from St. John to United States ports in 
1907 was less than in 1906. 

All the saw mills at St. John, with one exception, are 
closed for the winter. 

The St. John Paper & Pulp Company, which has been 
operating the pulp mill at Mispec, under lease from the 
city of St. John, which owns the property, has notified 
the city council that it must have a new and more favor- 
able agreement or cease to operate the mill. It says that 
in order to make reasonable profits the capacity of the 
mill should be doubled, which would cost $100,000. It 
has only a 5-year lease, and asks that it be given a long 
lease or an option to buy the property. 

The total value of-lumber exported from St. John to 
the United States in 1907 was $799,930, as compared 
with $970,866 in 1906. 

A statement of exports by the first eighteen steamers 
of the winter service to British ports shows that they 
have carried over 8,000,000 feet of deals. The total 
export for the winter will therefore be large and will 
tend to keep up the supply at the Liverpool, Manchester 
and Bristol markets. 

At a meeting of the William Richards Company, last 
week, H. H. Gunter, J. H. Richards and D. Richards 
were chosen directors, the first named being the presi- 
dent. This company sold all its property on the Mira- 
michi to the Miramichi Lumber Company, an American 
concern of which Hon. Charles Oak, of Bangor, Me., is 
manager, and retains only its property on the Resti- 
gouche river. The Richards company’s cut this winter 

will be from 40 to 50 percent less than that of last 
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EASTERN WHOLESALERS. 

















Frank A. Arend & Co. 


WHOLESALE 

LONGLEAF 
and 

SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE. 


We Want to Buy 
FLOORING, CEILING AND FINISH. 








390 Albany St., BOSTON, MASS. 























iB. Jal. WISIIT NIE Y, 


Lumber Broker 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 


Offers you his services to buy 
or. sell; adjust disputed ac- 
counts; handle cars in transit. 





Home Phone 725. 401 ST. CLAIR BLDG. 











C. W. MANNING 
Wholesale Lumber 





Veneers and Panels 





66 Broad Street NEW YORK 





{The R. T. Jones wien 


TONAWANDA, 


Lumber Co. NY 


= WHOLESALE = 


WHITE PINE LUMBER 


We are conveniently located to make quick delivery to all 
Eastern points. Our stock is large and complete, Send us 
your inquiries and orders. 











‘YELLOW PINE) 


Flooring and Bill Stuff. 


North Carolina Pine, Cypress, White Pine and Hardwoods. 


ELI B. HALLOWELL & CO., 
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RED CEDAR 
CHESTS 













Manufactured by 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Band Mill and Planing Mill at Vestal, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Write for Booklet. KNOXVILLE, TENN. 






























Ahead of the Procession 


as usual. 


‘“‘Dwight Special” 


THIN 


Hardwood Flooring. 


Send for Samples. Fall into line and buy 
the Best Form of thin Flooring on the market. 
30 years experience. Best Mill Equipment. Kiln- 
drying Facilities Unequaled. 


Dwight Lumber Company, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Sole Manufacturers. 





















DENNIS BROS., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NATIONAL maple, Birch & boosh FLOORING 


Write for Special Prices on following for Quick Shipment: 


3 Cars All Red Clear Birch Flooring. 
50 M ft. 8-4 Red Birch ists and 2nds. 
55 M ft. 6-4 “ “ “ “ 
All Sizes Hemlock Piece Stuff. 
Hemlock Lath—White Cedar Shingles. 
All Kinds Michigan Hardwood Lumber. 
Cedar Fence Posts. 



























Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., 
Manufacturers and Dealers 


Southern Hardwoods 


Special items we want to move immediately: 
200.000 feet 5-8” Ash. 

200,000 feet 3-8” to 5-8” Plain White Oak. 
50,000 feet 1-4” to 3-4” Quartered White 
00,000 feet 5-8” to 3-4” Quartered Red Oak. 
50,000 feet 5-8” Plain Red Oak. 


Hall and Angleroot Sts., 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 















A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


HEMLOCK and Wisconsin 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 





FENWOOD LUMBER CO., Wausa4- 




















BIRCH 
4-4 & 8-4 


Sanford & 
Treadway } sorry 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 8-4 Culls. 

















WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 6.—A few mills are starting 
up again, but the number planning to resume operations 
is exceedingly small as compared with the number closed 
down because of the recent financial disturbance. One 
of the most accurately informed lumbermen in Mem- 
phis is authority for the statement that no more than 
20 percent of the mills in this territory are in operation, 
even allowing for those which have resumed since the 
holidays. Inquiry among lumber manufacturers - devel- 
ops the fact that little further increase in production 
will oceur before January 15 and that a great portion 
of the mills closed down will probably not begin until 
about February 1. 

Fires will be started in the big engines at the plant of 
R. J. Darnell, Incorporated, this week and the mill 
should be in operation by January 20. The plant is one 
of the most complete of its kind in the south. In addi- 
tion to the double band mill there are several veneer 
mills. The firm has brouglit in a large amount of tim- 
ber and when it begins to operate this plant there is 
nothing to prevent it running on full time. 

The quietness of the lumber market and the decided 
reduction in output have made it clear that wages paid 
mill operatives in this territory will be reduced. More 
than one large firm has already reduced the amount of 
money paid its employees and two or three other promi- 
nent firms declare their intention of adopting this pol- 
icy when they attempt to start their plants again. Cur- 
tailment of production in so many lines on account of 
the recent financial panie and the cessation of work on 
railroad and other construction have made the supply of 
labor much more plentiful that it has been for four or 
five years. This is additional justification for reduction 
in wages aside from the fact that trade conditions are 
so much less satisfactory than they have been for sev- 
eral years at_this period. 

Dispatches received here state that the Florence 
(Ala.) Wagon Works, one of the biggest manufactur- 
ing plants in North Alabama, opened for business Mon- 
day after having been closed down for two months. 
Suspension of operation was due to the financial strin- 
geney, which led to the withdrawal of all traveling men 
on the road and to a decided falling off in orders. The 
company has reinstated all its traveling men and has 
made preparations to operate on a normal scale. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 9.—Renewed confidence is 
evident on all sides and it is expected that business 
conditions will improve steadily. The good effect of 
curtailment is almost certain to be felt when the buying 
season opens. Last year was, on the whole, a profitable 
one to most lumbermen, notwithstanding the two months 
of depression at its close. The balance will be on the 
right side of the ledger in most instances. 

Indications seem to point to a better demand during 
the next few weeks than has been known since October. 
Inquiries have increased in volume and no material letup 
in the consumption of lumber is evident. The develop- 
ments of the next few weeks will be awaited with more 
than ordinary interest throughout this hardwood section 
as indicative of what may be expected thereafter. 

During the last week local lumber mills have received 
probably the largest shipments of logs from the up river 
points that have come to this market for six months. 
The stage of the river has made floating the rafts pos- 
sible. Local dealers are preparing to send their buyers 
up the river soon, hoping to secure many good shipments 
of lumber at reasonable prices. 

A steady demand for yellow pine is reported in this 
locality. Northern and eastern buyers are here search- 
ing for what they want, many apparently hoping for 
bargains. The mills are firm as to prices, however. 

H. T. Hodges, a leading lumber and stave man near 
Slayden, Tenn., was hunting with several friends, when 
he fell, causing the discharge of his shotgun. The 
contents of the gun entered the neck and breast of a 
companion, George Martin, who was seriously wounded, 
little hope being entertained for his recovery. 

T. M. McGee has bought the saw mill, planer and 
other machinery of W. H. Walkup located at Wood- 
bury. The purchase price was $1,200. The new man- 
agement is reported to have started by cutting the 
wages of mill hands. The mill had been rented to H. C. 
Card, of Nashville, and later to S. A. Albright. 

Boss Yates, a prominent citizen near Trezevent, in 
felling a tree was caught beneath the branches and 
badly bruised. One arm was broken in two places and 
his wounds are considered dangerous. 

Large quantities of poplar and oak are coming from 
up the Cumberland river and buyers will soon go after 
more. J. QO. Kirpatrick & Son have received liberal 
shipments and will go on the market for hard and soft 
woods. Love, Boyd & Co. have received considerable 
shipments of oak and are endeavoring to bring down 
much more this week. 

The box and bucket compartments of local firms are 
running at capacity and thousands of feet of poplar are 
being used in the manufacture of these articles. 

The A. E. Baird Lumber Company is preparing to 
make large shipments of yellow pine to the northern 
markets soon. 

Local lumbermen are busy taking stock. This is the 





annual season for stock taking and little business is 
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Many Mills to Start on January 20—Manufacturing Plants Resume—Monthly Dinner of the 
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generally conducted at this time. Some large sales have 
recently been made, however, at good prices. The fig- 
ures on the sales made are about the same as those 
which prevailed in October when the money stringency 
began. 

All the millmen in this section’ seem to believe that 
stocks will be scarce in the early summer season and 
as a result those who are able to do so are refusing to 
sell at bargain prices. 

The Huntsville Wood Fibre Plaster & Lime Company 
has started its plant for the manufacture of plaster for 
builders. 

The steamer Blue Spot, with a large tow of barges, 
is reported to have reached Florence, Ala., and there 
loaded a cargo of 80,000 cross ties for Brookport. 
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QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 7.—The Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club enjoyed its regular monthly dinner last even- 
ing at the Business Men’s Club. Owing to the absence 
of President Thomas J. Moffett, who is ill with quinsy, 
George Littleford, vice president, occupied the chair. 
After the dinner Chairman Littleford called the meeting 
to order and Secretary E. J. Thoman read the minutes 
of the last meeting, which were approved. A letter 
from A. B. Wastell, secretary of the Oregon & Wash- 
ington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association,- was read, 
thanking the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club for the prompt 
action taken in support of the amendment to the inter- 
state commerce act. Secretary Thoman read the replies re- 
ceived from Senators Dick and Foraker and Congress- 
men Longworth and Goebel acknowledging the receipt 
of the resolutions passed by the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club, also a letter from Postmaster General von 
Meyer, thanking’ the club for its indorsement of his 
parcels post address. A letter from the Cincinnati Anti- 
Tuberculosis League offering to furnish lecturers from 
its bureau at any meeting the club chose, was read. 
Action on the matter was deferred to some future date. 

Hon. Gifford Pinchot, in response to repeated invita- 
tions, has agreed to deliver a lecture before the club 
January 25. The entertainment committee will arrange 
for a reception and the sending out of invitations for 
that date. On motion of Mr. Korn it was decided to 
hold the February meeting on January 25, thus com- 
bining the two meetings. 

Announcement was made that the individual members 
of the club had received letters from John M. Woods 
asking their supoprt in his reélection to the office of sec- 
retary of the National Hardwood Association. A gen- 
eral discussion on ‘‘rules’’ followed and W. A. Bennett 
offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the secretary be instructed to write to 
Mr. Woods, asking him how he stood on the 1905 rules, and 
to define his platform so that the members may be able to 
vote intelligently on his candidacy. 

James Buckley, of Indianapolis, took an active part 
in the proceedings and invited the members to a ban- 
quet and general good time with the Indiana Hardwood 
Association in Indianapolis January 15. 

Those present were George Littleford, W. Darling, G. 
Darling, G. E. Jones, W. J. Wright, W. S. Sterrett, W. 
Bunnell, Ike Asher, George W. Rodefeld, B. Bramlage, 
B. A. Kipp, A. V. Jackson, W. A. Bennett, C.S. Walker, 
F. K. Conn, H. R. Welling, C. F. Korn, B. F. Dulweber, 
James Buckley (Indianapolis), H. A. Huber, J. Watt 
Graham, J. D. Serena, F. E. Radina, J. H. Leiding, 
Max Korse, George M. Morgan, F. H. Duling, F. A. 
Balser, F. L. Scott, T. P. Scott, John J. Mertz, A. 
Speider and E. J. Thoman. 

The Receivers & Shippers’ Association is pushing a 
bill to be presented to the Ohio legislature at this ses- 
sion looking to the abolishment of the board of trustees 
of the Cincinnati Southern railroad. These trustees are 
appointed by the judges of the superior court for life 
and draw salaries of $2,500 a year. The law under 
which they serve gives them no power over the opera- 
tions of the leasing company and complaints of unjust 
rates by the lessees receive no attention. The new law 
provides for a board of trustees, five in number, to 
serve for five years without compensation. The bill fur- 
ther provides for the employment of a secretary and 
office help and will give the board power to adjust all 
matters between shippers and the leasing company. 

The following well known Kentucky lumbermen spent 
a few days as guests of the Sinton hotel last week: 
Floyd Day, of the Swann-Day Lumber Company, Win- 
chester; C. M. Clark, sales agent of the same company; 
E. 8. Jouett, general counsel for the Ford Lumber Com- 
pany, Burt & Brabb Company and the Swann-Day 
Lumber Company. The party were looking out for their 
interests in the affairs of the Wiborg & Hanna receiver- 
ship. 

Floyd Day, of Jackson, Ky., who has interests in 
Winchester and other parts of Kentucky, said that most 
of the mills were closed down in Kentucky, especially 
the smaller mills, but that his mill and some others 
were still running. He did not see anything to be 
alarmed about in the situation of the trade and thought 
business would move along smoothly as soon as the 
money stringency was relieved. During December his 
company had geveral orders canceled, while other well 
known customers have given orders to go slow on de- 
livery. 

The receipts of lumber at Cincinnati by rail during 
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December were the lowest of the year, being 5,279 cars, 


as compared with 5,663 cars for December, 1906. The 


shipments for Decethber were 3,908 cars, while in the 
same month last year they reached 4,584 cars. 

The annual compilation of receipts and shipments 
for 1907, made by Superintendent Charles Murray, of 
the Chamber of Commerce, shows the receipts of lumber 
o be 86,236 cars, as compared with 74,986 cars in 1906. 
the shipments in 1907 were 63,536 cars, while in 1906 
they were 58,599 cars. The business of 1907 was far 
in excess of that of 1906. 

The receipts of coal by rail for December were 8,528 
ars and the shipments 6,273 cars. In 1906 the receipts 
or December were 7,605 cars and the shipments 6,634 
ars. For 1907 the receipts were 76,981 cars, the ship- 
ments 56,651 cars. In 1906 receipts were 105,842 cars, 
hipments 79,947 cars. The excess in 1906 was caused 
iv low water in the Ohio river and the railroads were 
irawn on for the coal supply. When the 9-foot stage 

f water in the Ohio is made a reality all the coal at 
his market will be brought by the river. Work is 
progressing on the system of locks and dams which 
will give a 9-foot stage of water all the year round in 
the Ohio river from Pittsburg to Cairo. 

Grover E. Jones has taken charge of the buying 
department of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Company, of 
this city, the position formerly held by W. B. Hay. 
1. J. Pfiester has taken charge of the manufacturing 
und mechanical departments. 

W. T. Eckman says the market is firm and demand 
is fair, showing an improvement over last week. Im- 
provements in the engine room have just been finished, 
increasing the capacity and doubling the power. About 
three acres of yard room have been added to the mill 
plant in the last three months, and this is completely 
covered with hardwoods, principally chestnut, oak and 
ash. The stock carried is about 20,000,000 feet and is 
more complete than ever, preparatory to a large spring 
trade. Century oak is still regarded by this concern as 
the greatest flooring made and its sales have increased 
during 1907 about 25 percent over those of 1906. Its 
daily capacity is 30,000 feet of this flooring. 

The Farrin-Korn Lumber Company’s new mill is 
about completed and business will probably be resumed 
next month. New power has been installed, connection 
having been established with the M. B. Farrin Lumber 
Company adjoining. The power will be generated 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 
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LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 7.—With the opening of the 
new year the lumber trade, especially with the yards, is 
brightening up materially and while evidence of con- 
servativeness continues the yards are taking on stock 
and promise to take on considerably more a little later. 
This is true both as to yellow pine and sash and doors. 
Hardwood does not seem to have begun its actual re- 
vival but it is looking better and will probably show 
actual improvement in a week or two. ~ 

Hughes Moore says of the yellow pe situation that 
the yardmen are not buying as freely as they do in 
good times but that inquiries and purchases are more 
plentiful. The revival of business will probably come 
slowly and steadily until summer. 

William C. Ballard says he is getting more busi- 
ness and while retailers hold off when they think there 
is a chance for bargain driving and easier prices they 
are more inclined to buy and are taking on more stock. 

Salesmen who visit the sash and door trade are 
placing a lot of spring orders. People are not buying 
heavily but they have let their stock run down so that 
it is imperative for them to buy enough to make a good 
volume of trade, and as a result the salesmen are start- 
ing the new year with cheerful returns. 

J. H. Semmes, who covers territory in four states 
for E. L. Roberts & Co., of Chicago, making his home in 
sirmingham and traveling over Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Kentucky, says the year’s buying is start- 
ing off satisfactorily in the sash and door trade. The 
yards have been buying only enough for their needs. 
Consequently they are lightly stocked and are placing 
orders early for their spring requirements. 

Paul Higgens, who travels in Kentucky for the Anson 
& Hixon Sash & Door Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
says orders are enough more plentiful in his territory to 
make it seem like business again. 

A. P. Witty, of the W. J. Hughes & Sons Company, 
says that while business has been slow for the last two 
months it is opening up satisfactorily with the new 
year. Orders are coming in at an encouraging rate 
from the company’s salesmen and general indications 
point to a moderate volume of first orders and a lot 
of good business later in the spring. Collections have 
been good with his company. 

Fred G. Jones & Co., Incorporated, have had a good 
business in sash and doors and in their local lumber 
yard. As it was their first year in business they con- 
sider that they have had their share of the sash and 
door trade throughout the country and believe that 
they should do even better next year, as they are well 
established and are in better shape than ever to take 
care of their customers’ needs. 

The building record for 1907 shows a decrease in 
value of $2,084,333, as compared with that of 1906. 
The report of the building inspector says: 


There was a falling off of 285 in the number of permits 
during 1907, as compared with 1906. Among the causes 
assigned for the shrinkage are the strike of the journeymen 
carpenters, the money stringency and the unfavorable weather 
conditions last spring. During 1907, 2,631 permits for new 
buildings were issued, as against 2,916 pecmaits for 1906. 
The estimated aggregate value of new buildings, for which 
permits were issued during 1907, is $3,032,548, as against 
$5,116,917, the estimated value of buildings for which per- 
mits were issued during 1906. 


IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 


ASHLAND, Ky., Jan. 9.—Business has begun to 
brighten up and the dealers hope for still better condi- 
tions by the first of February. All the steel and iron 
industries in this section have started up and the busi- 
ness world is gradually getting back to its normal con- 
dition. Prices continue good and many orders are being 
booked. A meeting of lumbermen of this section will 
be held at the Venting hotel, January 9, at 2 o’clock, 
to look over lumber conditions as a preliminary to the 
meeting of the executive committee, which will be held 
in Maysville, January 11. 

The saw mill of the High Lumber Company closed 
down last Friday to undergo general repairs. This mill 
has been one of the most active plants of its kind on 
the Ohio river for sawing timber, and this is the first 
time it has closed down in fourteen months. 

The annual meeting of the Carolina Pine Lumber 
Company was held last week in Huntington and its 
affairs were found to be in excellent condition. The 
volume of business for the last year has measured up 
to capacity, and the officers were highly complimented 
for the way the business has been managed. 

H. C. McClure, who for the last eight years has been 
forest supervisor in the west, has resigned, and will, 
return to Kentucky to engage in the practice of law. 
Mr. McClure has been located at Pecos, Gila, Big Bur- 
ros and other national forests. 

R. H. Vansant has returned from Frankfort, where 
he attended the opening of the legislature, of which his 
brother-in-law, J. B. Hannah, is a member. ; 

W. H. Dawkins intends leaving soon for a two weeks’ 
sojourn at French Lick Springs, Ind. 

W. Ackman, of the R. G. Page Lumber Company, is 
on a business trip in the Big Sandy Mountains. 

H. G. Irwin, Ashland representative of the Licking 
River Lumber Company at Farmers, has gone for a four 
weeks’ trip through northern Ohio, Michigan and Can- 
ada in the interests of his company. 

Fred MecConn has resigned his position of teller in 
the Second National bank, Ironton, Ohio, to go with 
Whisler & Scearcy as secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
McConn is a large stockholder in this company. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUs, OHIO, Jan. 7.—Continued improvement is 
noticed in the lumber market in this section. Retailers 
are buying in small orders but these orders are gradu- 
ally increasing in size and frequency'and a more healthy 
tone is developing. As business conditions gradually 
improve better demand for lumber of all kinds is 
shown. 

The resumption of many manufacturing establish- 
ments which closed down during the financial depression 
has a beneficial effect on the market. Building and loan 
associations have not made their annual statements and 
will soon begin to loan money in amounts sufficient to 
bring about activity in building operations. Their policy 
of refusing loans has been one of the factors which 
brought about dullness in the building trades. 

Every change in the situation which has taken place 
in the last few weeks has been for the better. Money 
is easier, orders are larger and collections are better. 
Stocks throughout the country are small, which means 
that buying on the part of retailers will begin soon. 
Expressions of confidence are heard on every side and 
lumbermen generally are sharing in the hopefulness of 
the situation. 

Prices show no further decline and in some instances 
greater firmness has developed. Poplars are the strong- 
est items in the market, with oak, hemlock and pines in 
better demand. Few cars in transit are on the local 
market, which condition has a beneficial effect on quota- 
tions. Movements are still limited. 

Local manufacturers have joined in the general move- 
ment to temporarily close down the mills in the southern 
states. The W. M. Ritter Lumber Company and the 
General Lumber Company have closed down all their 
mills with the exception of a bill mill operated by the 
former concern. They are taking advantage of the 
quietude to repair the machinery. 

All local shippers and manufacturers sent out their 
traveling salesmen Monday. These will go to every 
section of the state and better orders are expected. The 
concerns sending out salesmen are the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company, John R. Gobey & Co., the General 
Lumber Company, H. C. Creith & Co., the Powell Lum- 
ber Company, the Crosby & Beckly company and others. 
In some cases the men had been off the road for several 
months. 

The local office of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company 
has received news from its London and Liverpool 
branches that the foreign market is glutted with almost 
every kind of lumber. Firm prices abroad, together 
with the weakness in America, caused a rush of cargoes 
to the English market, resulting in an oversupply and 
a consequent decline of quotations. Many cargoes were 
merely consigned, without purchaser, and were thrown 
on the market at almost any price. 

The Columbus Saw Mill Company,-which has a large 
plant on Dublin avenue, has had a most prosperous 
year. The inventory has been completed, showing 
100,000 feet of quartered oak in stock and a larger 
amount of other grades. At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders, to be held January 13, a dividend of 10 
percent on the capital stock will be declared. The earn- 
ings for the year will be in excess of 20 percent. Wil- 
liam Cushing is president; Miss F. M. Naile, secretary, 
and John E. Cummins, treasurer and general manager. 
No changes in the officers will be made. 

The Ohio & Tennessee Lumber Company, in which a 
number of Columbus and Alliance men are interested, 
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Poplar, Oak, Gum, Cypress 


ROUGH OR DRESSED. 
Quick Shipments. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 


THE WIBORG & HANNA CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 























White Oak Lumber 


Place orders now for Spring Shipment. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Co. 


CGMAHA, NEBRASKA. 1 
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5 CARS, 2x6—I0 to 16’. 
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has moved its mill from Fulton to Henning, Tenn. 
Operations ‘will be resumed as soon as the machinery is 
set up. 
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THE HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, MicH., Jan. 6.—Cadillac lumbermen are not 
buoyant over the state of the trade but conditions are 
a trifle better. 

Cobbs & Mitchell’s big mill at Sunnyside is running 
ten hours a day, with a full crew, in order to supply 
their chemical plant with fuel. The No. 2 mill is run- 
ning seven hours a day. The flooring plant is closed 
down for two weeks, presumably for repairs. The chem- 
i¢al plant is running full time with its full crew. 

Mitchell Bros.’ plants at Jennings are running full 
crews eight hours a day. 

Cummer, Diggins & Co.’s saw mill is running eight 
hours a day with a full crew. The planing mill is 
closed down for a short time. The chemical plant, which 
was put out of commission by the destruction of the still 
house, will be idle until about February 15, when the 
new still house will probably be in readiness for busi- 
ness. The copper work is being made at Buffalo. 

The St. Johns Table Company is again running eight 
hours a day. George M. Petrie, the general manager, 
reports that the last year shows an increase of 250 per- 
cent in volume of business over that of 1906. 

The mill of the Cadillac Lumber Company is running 
but half time. Mr. Burritt says the company is receiv- 
ing many inquiries and the outlook is excellent for a 
good spring trade. 

Murphy & Diggins’ mill is running full time with a 
large crew. Sleighing is good and no trouble is expe- 
rienced in getting the logs from camp in Boon town- 
ship to the Ann Arbor road, whence they are shipped 
to this city. 

The Cummer Manufacturing Company, maker of crates 
ete., finds more to do than a full force of workmen can 
accomplish in a 10-hour day. The same report comes 
from its plant at Paris, Tex. 

While the offices of Aaron F. Anderson and the Wex- 
ford Lumber Company are in this city their interests are 
centered at Buckley and South Boardman. At both 
places the mills are running full time with full crews. 
Mr. Anderson states that the plants will run regardless 
of conditions so long as he has yard room, and even if 
no shipments are made it will be April 1 before all 
trams are filled. Shipments are going forward regularly. 

The Cadillac Machine Company has plenty of work 
and conditions are normal, which means excellent with 
that company. Walter Kysor makes a run out north 
often and invariably brings in orders that make his 
trips well worth while. 

The William Bros. Company’s last block factories in 
Cadillac and Manton are again running full time and 
are employing full crews. The lumber mill resumed 
work this week after a shutdown of several weeks and 
will run eight hours a day. 

The Cadillac Handle Company shows no diminution of 
business and is having a big run this winter. 

Judge Clyde C. Chittenden, of this city and Seattle, 
who has just announced that he will resign from the 
circuit bench in the Wexford district early next fall, 
is a lumberman in and around Seattle. In the last few 
years he has made large sums of money. He is a mem- 
ber of Chittenden & Munger, whose timber holdings are 
located on Puget sound and in Idaho. 

Although sleighing is as good as usual at this time 
of the year farmers have not begun to bring logs to the 
mills in this city to the extent of former years. Nine 
dollars a thousand is offered for logs by the lumbermen, 
$1 less than last year. This price is for what the buyers 
term the product of the tree and not for the best tim- 
ber only. The lumbermen are not so anxious to buy as 
they have been in other seasons. Local lumbermen are 
cutting their own logs and buying only from those who 
will sell at their price. 

John Truman, of Manton, reports that the January 
thaw caused a temporary suspension of business. He 
has a big cedar job and is buying logs and bolts for 
the Manton mills. He has in sight a eut of 3,000,000 
feet of logs and 10,000,000 shingles. 

The Belding-Hall Manufacturing Company at Belding 
has resumed work. 

Charles Chadsey’s mill at Thompsonville is receiving a 
general overhauling before work is resumed. 

The Oval Wood Dish Company at Traverse City, which 
closed its plant for several weeks because of a shortage 
of logs, has resumed operations. 

In spite of the fact that big lumbering days are over 
in Mason county considerable timber may still be picked 
up in the eastern and northern sections. M. Costello 
and E. M. Briggs will lumber about 200,000 feet near 
Victory during this season. E. J. Quirk is operating a 
camp at Eden and delivering the logs at Scottville. He 
has about 300,000 feet of timber there. Pliny Turner 
has the contract to put up 3,000,000 feet of hardwood on 
ears at Scottville for the Cartier Lumber Company. The 
timber was bought last fall and stands in Hamlin and 
Grant townships. The Butters company is operating 
as usual at the camps southeast of Walkerville, and 
some lumbering is being carried on in Sheridan and 
Freesoil townships. 

W. L. MeManus is the pioneer saw mill man of Petos- 
key. From a small beginning in the early days he has 
developed the largest lumber manufacturing business 
thereabouts. Since the first year of the McManus 
pioneer saw mill it has paid its men every week. The 
company has a large, latest style saw mill, planing mill 
snd flooring factory, and manufacturers store fronts, 
sash, blinds ete. It employs seventy-five men within the 
sity limits, beside logging operations in the woods, uses 
4,000,000 feet of logs annually and manufacturers 5,000,- 
000 feet of lumber, paying out over $156,000 a year. 





The W. H. White company’s mill, the Boyne City 
Lumber Company’s mill, the shingle mill, the veneer 
mill, G. Von Platen’s mill and the cooperage plant are 
idle, altogether throwing several hundred men out of 
employment, besides the large number of lumberjacks 
who are also out of work. 

Mr. Birkholz, of New York, vice president of the 
El Paso railroad, and Mr. Hunter, purchasing agent 
for the road, have closed a contract with Lombard & 
Rittenhouse, of Cheboygan, for 25,000 cedar railroad 
ties. The El Paso road has just had constructed at 
Pittsburg 300 big steel gondola cars which will be 
loaded between Cheboygan and Alpena, each car holding 
ing 700 ties. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 

BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 8.—The visit of the inspec- 
tion committee of the National Hardwood Association 
is set down for the last week of this month and when 
the committee meets the New York city interests there 
January 29, President Steward and one or two members 
of the Buffalo Hardwood Exchange will attend. 

G. Elias & Bro. are getting in white and yellow pine 
by rail, having a good stock of hardwoods always on 
hand. The millwork keeps up well and promises to run 
through the winter, but boxes are quiet. 

The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber. Company reports a 
good December trade and is prepared for all future de- 
mand with a good sized stock and the best assortment 
ever carried in yard here, with plenty at southern points 
to back it up. 

Beyer, Knox & Co. are running their Missouri saw 
mills, mostly on oak, with the idea that there will be 
plenty of demand for the lumber as soon as it is ready 
to ship. 


IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BristoL, TENN., Jan. 8.—The trade in this section 
shows substantial signs of gradual recovery. The most 
encouraging feature of the situation, however, is the 
large number of inquiries received by local lumbermen 
this week. The manufacturers are still inclined to pur- 
sue their adopted policy of curtailment, as they realize 
that business readjustment is contingent upon restora- 
tion of the demand and that by running their mills they 
will probably contribute to the threatened evil of over- 
production. 

A large amount of stock is in the yards in this section, 
especially at country mills. Most manufacturers are in 
good shape financially and are unwilling to sacrifice 
their stock. This has held prices up remarkably well, 
though wholesalers do not expect as high offers as they 
had last year. 

‘*We are receiving plenty of inquiries and this I 
regard as a most favorable feature of the situation,’’ 
said George W. Peter, of the Paul W. Fleck Lumber 
Company. ‘‘It means that if we don’t get the business 
somebody else will and that there is a demand for 
lumber. ’’ 

John R. Cochrane, formerly of Cincinnati, and well 
known in hardwood circles, is in this city with a party 
of eastern lumber capitalists looking over a large tim- 
ber proposition, which they may buy and develop. 

F. W. Hughes, of Price & Heald, Baltimore, said: 

The export business has held up surprisingly well. We 
are shipping a large amount of stock and I received an 
inquiry from one of our customers today for 1,000,000 feet 
of stock. Business abroad seems not to have been seriously 
affected by the American situation. 

The Tug River Lumber Company will start its mills 
in Wise county, Virginia, including the Big Cherry 
mill, which suspended early in December, not later than 
January 15. The company reports an improvement in 
business sufficient to warrant starting the mills again 
and feels that the worst has passed and that business is 
on the road to recovery. 

Many large mills in this section are still shut down 
and will probably remain so until February 1>or later. 
Country millmen, however, are nearly all operating, 
though they are making no efforts to sell their stock and 
expect to hold it for better prices. 

E. L. Warren, recently connected with the R. E. Wood 
Lumber Company, Baltimore, who came here some time 
ago to enter the wholesale lumber business, has opened 
his offices and is actively at work. 


SOUTHERN WATERWAYS IMPROVEMENT. ~ 

New Or.EANS, La., Jan. 7.—A state waterways con- 
vention was held at Jackson, Miss., yesterday, at which 
resolutions were adopted demanding from Congress 
more liberal support of waterways improvement proj- 
ects and indorsing the demand of the National Rivers 
& Harbors Congress. Governor Vardaman was one of 
the speakers and stressed the importance of Mississippi 
river improvement. At the last meeting of the South 
Mississippi Pine Association, in Hattiesburg, similar 
resolutions were. adopted. Lumbermen in the southern 
part of the state are working actively to secure improve- 
ment of Leaf river, to which Congressman Bowers, of 
the sixth district, is also devoting much of his atten- 
tion. The stream is of great value to the lumbering 
interests in that section and considerable quantities of 
logs are annually floated to mill, the export plants at 
Moss Point and Pascagoula receiving much material 
from this source. At present the logs are rafted usually 
in time of high water alone, but with the improvement 
of the stream the rafts could be moved at all stages, 
which would advantage all concerned. 

BPP IPP PLL LIF 
GEORGIA-FLORIDA ASSOCIATION TO MEET. 
Secretary E. C. Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw 

Mill Association, Incorporated, has issued a call for 
the next meeting of that organization. The date and 
place are designated respectively as Tuesday, January . 
14, at 10 a. m., at Jacksonville, Fla. The Windsor 
hotel will be the headquarters for the meeting. 
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EXCELLENCE IN MECHANICAL INVENTION. 


PERFECT SUCCESS IN DESIGN AND OPERA- 
TION. 

With the advent of the new year the Wilkin-Chal- 
mer Company takes a great deal of pleasure in pre- 
enting to the lumber manufacturer its latest and 
nost approved design of gang mill, which is of ma- 
erial importance to the mill owner. The Wilkin-Chal- 
mer people are great believers in the saying ‘‘ Never be 
atisfied with achievements once attained; he who can 
ot conceive a possibility beyond what he has already 
ealized is falling backward in the path of human 
wrogress,’’ and as they have brought their large and me- 
ium sized gangs to a state of perfection, and fully 
realizing the fact that the average millman is not satis- 
ied with the so called ‘‘Pony or Rift Flooring Gang,’’ 
hich is not of sufficient strength and rigidity to stand 
more than a 6 or 8-inch depth of cut, the Wilkin- 
Challoner Company has designed and built the gang 
herewith illustrated with the object of giving the mill- 
man a very heavy, strong and durable machine and one 
capable of standing one-inch feed in a 12-inch depth of 
ut. The housings of this gang are the heaviest and 
most rigid of any gang of its size ever built. 












WILKIN-CHALLONER “PONY OR RIFT FLOORING GANG.” 


This gang has a floor base of 4 feet 6 inches in 
width by 16 feet long, supported by 6-floor timbers, 
while all other makes of gangs of the same width 
of gate have a floor base of approximately 4x3 feet, and 
supported by two floor timbers only. The gang here 
illustrated will enable the user to saw not only rift floor- 
ing but 12-inch stock boards. There can be two 6-inch 
cants run one top of the other, or three 4-inch cants, or 
four 3-inch ecants, or a 10-inch or 12-inch cant singly, 
or a 10 or 12-inch cant side by side on the 32-inch 
machine with eccentric press roll not shown in cut. So, 
if the user can not supply this gang with rift cuts suf- 
ficient to keep it running steadily 10 or 12-inch stock 
can be made on the machine at as good advantage as 
with the larger gangs. 

The gang has direct acting steam power which has 
become the most popular mode of applying power to 
special machines, as in steam pumps, saw mil! carriages, 





THE CURTIS LUMBER YARD WAGON. 





steam niggers, saw mill steam appliances of every na- 
ture, as well as on the dynamos which are now niostly 
driven by direct acting steam power. Power, in case of 
this gang, is mounted on the cornice on top of the gang 
and is applied to the sash blocks running in the upper 
slides, thereby creating no new joints or extra joints to 
be eared for. The press rolls are made straight or 
eccentric so that two cants of different thicknesses can 
be run side by side and are operated by steam cylinder 
mounted in swinging frame. This mode of operating 
the press roll as well as the direct steam drive and ex- 
tremely large base of the gang are fully protected by 
the United States patent office. 

If at any time it becomes desirable to remove the 
crankshaft from the gang it can be done without re- 
moving the side frames of the gang or the foundation 
under the gang, as the foundation is between the crank- 
shaft and the gang housings or side frames and the 
shaft can be removed by simply removing the caps 
from main boxes. 

These gangs are built in sizes of 26, 32 and 36 inches. 
They have all the advantages of the larger machines in 
the way of saw hangings, gang slides and very liberal 
bearings throughout all parts are made accessible. The 
press roll mechanism as well as the feed works are all 
above the saw floor. The Wilkin-Challoner Company has 
turned out two of these machines, which are pronounced 
a perfect success both as to design and operation, and the 
biggest little piece of saw mill machinery ever turned 
out of a machine shop. 

For further particulars and fuller details address 
Wilkin-Challoner Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 


HANDY LUMBER YARD WAGON. 

The Curtis lumber yard ,wagon has the axles of 
2-inch square steel with 30-inch diameter by 4-inch 
face steel wheels fitted thereon. The extension bol- 
sters are plated with steel and supplied with stakes 
made of wrought iron pipe. All parts for bolts are 
plated with steel so that the bolt heads and nuts can 
not be drawn into the timbers. It will be observed 
from the illustration that the front and rear support- 
ing timbers for bolsters are connected by pipes with 
pieces of flat steel welding in the ends which permits 
of the rear wheels following in the tracks of the front 
ones. Note underneath bracing of the coupling pole. 
This wagon is exceptionally well made, is very 
strong and makes an excellent wagon for lumber 
yards. One lumber company has just bought twenty 
of these wagons from the manufacturer, Curtis & Co. 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 





The Force of a Fire Hydrant could not 
make “Duxbak” Leather 
Belting Take Water 


no matter what pressure was put on it or how long it stood 
ere, 

You can boil “Duxbak*” Steam Proof Leather Belting 
withont our being able to tell by expert examination it had 
been subjected to this test. as the leather itself and cement 
used in the joints would not be affected in the least. 

We will send either style belt on approval, to be paid for 
after you convince yourself our statements are co! rect. 

Send for our “ Belt Book” and question us as to your par 


i cular needs. CHAS. A. 


SCHIEREN 
@. COMPANY. 


TANNERS, BELT MFRS. 
Established 1868. 


43 Ferry St., New York. 








TRADE MARK 


Chicago: 84-86-88 Franklin St. Pittsburg: 240 Third Avenue. 
Boston. 186-188 Lincoln St. Denver: 1622 Wazee Street. 
Philadelphia. 226 North3d 8t. Brooklyn, N.Y.,13th 8t.& 3d Ave. 
Hamburg: Germany, Auf dem Sande 1. 
q OAK LEATHER TANNERIES, Bristol, Tenn. 3 j 








We are in the Markct 


For Several Cars of All Thicknesses 
ists AND 2nds POPLAR LUMBER 
Also All Thicknesses High Grade 
TOUGH WHITE ASH. =} 3 3 


Chicago Car Lumber Company, 
Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 











-E. WASHINGTON. 








BUY 
Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Co. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


WESTERN WHITE PINE, icone ou 
IDAHO WHITE PINE, LARCH C1 


IDAHO STOCKS 
and get prompter shipments, and save the 
long over-mountain haul. WRITE US on 


FIR, CEDAR, SPRUCE, YELLOW PINE. 
WE FURNISH 


WISCONSIN WHITE CEDAR 
AND IDAHO RED CEDAR Fence Posts. 














[ TDAHO ann WESTERN 


WHITE PINE LUMBER 
LARCH LUMBER and IDAHO 
WHITE PINE LATH 
CEDAR POLES, POSTS and PILING 


We are manufacturers. Eastern yard and factory trade 
solicited. Correspondence solicited. 


THE LACLEDE LUMBER CO. | 
& LACLEDE, IDAHO. _i| 


———— 


Western Pine Lumber 


in all forms for yard trade. 
STEAM KILN DRIED FACTORY PLANK 
SASH and DOOR CUTTINGS. 


SPOKANE LUMBER COMPANY, 


MILAN, WASHINGTON. 















































TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED j‘mncriman terecode. 





For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill 
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UR SEATTLE, WASHINGTON “ig 


“RED CEDAR 


Shingles and Lumber 























| FIR and SPRUCE Lumber. 


| Yard stock in 
straight or 
mixed cars. 


FIR TIMBERS 
SPRUCE Factory Plank. 





Send us your inquiries. 


Day-Luellwitz Lumber Oo., 


526 Lumber Exchange, SEATTLE, WASH. 























Please note that our Mills are in the Heart 
of the Washington Forest Belt—That we ship 
promptly Lumber of excellent grade and 
quality—That we always carry a long line of 
Transit Red Cedar Shingles—That we would 
greatly appreciate the favor of an inquiry 
from you. 


Alaska Lumber Company, 


Alaska Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 














Manufacturers of the Peerless 


“Sauk Valley Soft Fir” 


Mills at Darrington, Wash. 








OUR 
“ SHIELD” 
BRAND OF 


Red Cedar Shingles 


are acknowledged the best upright machine 
made shingles on the market today. :: :: 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER 
Parker-Bell Lumber Co., seattie, wash. 


Mills at Pilchuck and Milldale, Wash. 


Waddill-Lingham Lbr. Co.. Southwestern R« presentative, 
$11 Keith-Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











OVER 500 LUMBER CONCERNS USE THE 


GRAM 


PERRY JRIPLICAT 
I Original Copy 


or operator) 






2 Confirmation 


{Svplicae by wid 


3 Office Record 
Write for sample sheets and prices. 
PERRY BOOK & BINDERY CO., 





Fond du Lac, Wis. 








HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. 


Deirborn Street, Chicago, IIL. 


Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


—orn—errnry’ 


E. D. Johnson, Monroe, Mich., spent several days in 
Chicago this week. 

John P. Hynes, a saw mill man of Anna, IIl., was 
a visitor in Chicago this week. 

A. G. Parker, a manufacturer’s agent of Minneapolis, 
Minn., called on Chicago trade this week. 

W. B. Smith, of the Standard Lumber Company, 
Jackson, Miss., called on Chicago trade this week. 


John P. Weibler, of the Trainer Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany, is visiting the southern mills of that company. 


D. C. Pettit, representing the Sabine Lumber Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., called on the Chicago trade this 
week. 

James A. Lewis, president of the Lewis-Lyons Lum- 
ber Company, Mobile, Ala., was a visitor in Chicago 
this week. 

George R. Berry, representing the United States 
Timber Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, called on the trade 
here this week. 

Albert Behrens, of the St. Louis Sash & Door 
Company, was in Chicago several days this week on 
a business trip. 

W. A. Holt, of the Holt Lumber Company, Oconto, 
Wis., was at the Chicago offices of his company several 
days this week. 

C. P. Miller, of the Mississippi Lumber Company, 
left Monday for a visit to the mills of the company at 
Whitman, Miss. 

H. A. Childers, of the Childers Bros. Lumber & 
Land Company, Carterville, Ill., was in Chicago sev- 
eral days this week. 

M. S. Lamoreaux, of Kenfield & Lamoreaux, manufac- 
turers of crating and heading at Washburn, Wis., was 
in Chicago this week. 

R. A. Hagerty, of the Moore-Hagerty Lumber Com- 
pany, Hattiesburg, Miss., called on yellow pine men 
in Chicago this week. 

C. H. Smith, president of the C. H. Smith Tie & 
Timber Company, St. Louis, Mo., spent several days 
in Chicago this week. 

George Langstaff, of Langstaff, Orme & Co., hard- 
wood manufacturers of Paducah, Ky., was in Chicago 
several days this week. 

The maple flooring factory of the T. Wilee Company, 
which has been closed down for repairs, will resume 
operations on January 20. 

‘“Bob’’ Knox, secretary of the Vans Harbor Land 
& Lumber Company, Vans Harbor, Mich., spent the 
holidays with friends in Chicago. 

E. H. Eldridge, of the E. H. Eldridge Lumber Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., was in Chicago for several 
days this week on a business trip. 

T. A. Saunders, a retail lumber and coal dealer of 
Milton, Wis., spent several days in Chicago this week, 
and purchased considerable stock. 

C. F. Thompson, of the Thompson Lumber Company, 
who has been south for several weeks, returned to his 
office in Chicago Friday afternoon. 

S. R. Cornish, of the Alexander Lumber Company, 
returned Friday from a visit to the various yards of 
his company throughout this section. 

John H. Fowler, a dealer in cedar poles, Fisher 
building, Chicago, left Wednesday night for a three 
weeks’ business trip through the east. 

W. H. Hines, Cincinnati representative of Schulz 
Bros. & Cowan, spent-the holidays in Chicago and has 
returned to his office at Cincinnati. 


G. C. Hixon, of the Alexander Lumber Company, 
Chicago, and family will leave next week for Pasadena, 
Cal., where they will remain until March. 


E. E. Skeele, of the Estabrook-Skeele Lumber Com- 
pany, left this week for a week’s trip to the mills of 
the company in the northern peninsula of Michigan. 


I. R. Krum, of Krum, Griffith & Co., wholesale lum- 
ber dealers, is seriously ill at his home from blood 
poisoning which resulted from a slight operation. 


John A. Gauger, of John A. Gauger & Co., sash and 
door manufacturers of this city, was in Cleveland this 
week attending a meeting of sash and door dealers. 


W. O. Hughart, jr., of Union City, Mich., was in 
Chicago this week. Mr. Hughart brought his wife to 
Chicago to undergo an operation at St. Luke’s hospital. 


A. H. Smith, the Chicago representative of the G. W. 
Jones Lumber Company, who has been visiting the 
mills of that company at Appleton, Wis., returned this 
week, 


J. W. True and J. C. Ahrens, of the True & True 
Company, sash and door manufacturer, were both con- 
fined to their homes several days this week by severe 
attacks of the grip. 

I’. B. Stone, dealer in railroad lumber, Chicago, re- 
turned last week from a two months’ trip to Japan. 
He was accompanied by his family and the entire party 
returned much improved in health. 

J. A. Porter, of J. A. Porter & Co., Middletown, Ohio, 
dealers in hardwoods and pine lumber, has been visiting 
Chicago this week. He was accompanied by his son, who 
is the Paderewski of the lumber trade. 

George W. Schwartz, St. Louis, who has for many 
years been identified with the Vandalia line, was in Chi- 





cago this week and called upon the LUMBERMAN. Mr. 
Schwartz is always a welcome visitor. 


. &. H. Dalbey, manager of the sales department of the 


Walworth & Neville Manufacturing Company, left 
Wednesday evening for a trip to Columbus, Cleveland 
and other Ohio points on business for his company. 


M. G. Truman, secretary of the Marsh & Bingham 
Company, is in New York on a business trip and on 
his way home will visit the saw mills at Tifton, Ga. 


Mark 8. McCullom, who represents Schultz Bros. & 
Cowan in the Virginia territory, returned to his of- 
fice in Roanoke, Va., this week after spending the 
holidays in Chicago. 

Among prominent sash and door men who were in 
Chicago this week may be mentioned A. J. Siegel, of 
the Huttig Sash & Door Works, St. Louis, Mo., and 
C. M. Peasley, of Dubuque, Iowa. 


John M. Dawson, who has been with Schultz Bros. 
& Cowan for several years, and who is now repre- 
senting the R. A. Hooton Lumber Company in Indi- 
ana and Illinois, was in the city this week. 

Herbert Stearns, chief lumber buyer for the Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Company, is taking a _ trip 
through the southern hardwood mills and will prob- 
ably buy considerable stock for his company. 

A.-J. MeCausland, hardwood manager for W. E. 
Kelley & Co., who spent the holidays in Chicago, 
has returned to his headquarters at Memphis, and 
will remain there for the remainder of the winter. 

W. L. Roach, of Muscatine, Iowa, has been elected 
president of the Law Enforcement League of Musca- 
tine, which has a membership of 1,100 and has been 
organized to combat efforts to open saloons in that 
city. 

James P. Morgan, of J. P. Morgan & Bro., hard- 
wood manufacturers of Paducah, Ky., was in Chicago 
several days this week looking over the situation. He 
anticipates an active trade in hardwoods during the 
spring months. 


C. W. Jones, secretary and treasurer of the Fort 
Smith Lumber Company, Fort Smith, Ark., spent the 
week in Chicago. He reports that business with his 
company is quiet at present but that the indications are 
for an improvement. 

The many friends of A. J. Cross, who is associated 
with his father, C. L. Cross, in the cypress business, 
with offices in the Monadnock building, Chicago, are 
congratulating him on the arrival at his home of a 
son on January 3. 

C. Crane, president of C. Crane & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was in Chicago this week. Mr. Crane is confi- 
dent that trade will be good this year and says that 
his firm is receiving many orders and that more in- 
quiries are coming in all the time. 

T. S. Whitten, manager of the North Wisconsin 
Manufacturing Company, Heyworth, Wis., who was in 
Chicago this week, reports that the output of logs in 
his section will be lighter than usual, but from present 
indications the logs will be of a higher grade. 


Joseph Miksak, of the Pilsen Lumber Company, re- 
turned this week from Bay City, Wis. Mr. Miksak re- 
ports that the weather has been unfavorable for log- 
ging operations and that as a result the output of logs 
in that section will be much lighter than usual. 

E. J. Edwards, manufacturer’s agent of Marsh- 
field, Wis., was in Chicago several days this weék. Mr. 
Edwards says that although business is quiet at present 
there is a much better feeling in the market and he 
looks for a normal trade during the spring months. 


A. E. Miles, of the Globe Lumber Company, Globe, 
Wash., stopped over in Chicago several days on his 
return from Washington, where he attended the rate 
hearing. Mr. Miles does not believe that a decision 
will be reached in this case much before June. 

W. C. Yeomans, of Pe Ell, Wash., was another one 
of the western lumbermen who stopped over in Chi- 
cago on their way home from Washington. Mr, Yeo- 
mans is also confident that the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will be favorable to the 
lumbermen. - 


C. A. Paltzler, of the C. A. Paltzler Lumber Com. 
pany, Chicago, will leave next week for a month’s 
stay in the south. Mr. Paltzler, who will be accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter, will spend most of 
his time at Magnolia Springs, Ala., but will also take 
a trip through Florida. 


E. R. Hutchins, dealer in railroad lumber, was in 
St. Louis last week and reports that trade is im- 
proving to some extent, although the railroads will 
not place targe orders until March or April. , On 
Wednesday afternoon Mr. Hutchins left for New 
York on a business trip. 


Ira Bennett, of the Hume-Bennett Lumber Company, 
lumber manufacturer of Sanger, Cal., stopped over in 
Chicago on his way home from Washington, D. C., 
where he attended the rate hearing. Mr. Bennett thinks 
that the lumbermen will be victorious in this case and 
that a decision will be handed down some time in May. 


Ben Collins, jr., vice president of the Continental 
Lumber & Tie Company, returned this week from a 
business trip to Kansas City and St. Louis. He finds 
that indications for an active trade this spring are 
favorable and predicts that prices will reach a higher 
level within the next few weeks. 


S. A. Grobben, of Peterson & Grobben, sash and 
door and lumber men of Milwaukee, Wis., spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago this week. He reports that 
business in Milwaukee is improving steadily and 
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hinks that trade during the spring months will be 
ully up to the average. « 

K. C. Neweomb, of the Edward Hines Lumber Com 
any, returned this week from Adams, N. Y., where he 
ad been on a business trip. Mr. Neweomb reports 
hat although trade is quiet throughout the east there 
s a much better feeling in the market and he looks 
or normal trade by February 1. 

G. W. Dulany, jr., of the Eclipse Lumber Company, 
\linneapolis, Minn., called on the trade in Chicago 
his week. His company operates a number of retail 
ards throughout that section and are taking ad- 
antage of the prevailing low prices to lay in a stock 
f lumber for the spring trade. 

B. F. Spencer, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Com- 
any, of St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago this week and 
savored the LUMBERMAN with a call. Mr. Spencer is 
aking a tour among the patrons of his company in the 
ventral west, and reports that it is his belief that early 
n the current year trade will improve considerably. 


A new manufacturing concern which is about ready 
| begin operations at Vandever, Tenn., is the firm 
{ Crandall Bros. & Co., who are about to enter upon 
ie manufacture of fine hardwoods. They are putting 
n a mill with a capacity of 15,000 feet daily and will 
it principally the highest quality of red oak lumber. 

W. H. Martz, general manager of the Good Land 
Cypress Company, Vacherie Cypress Company and 
the Hoyt & Woodin Manufacturing Company, with 
office at 406 Hibernia Bank building, New Orleans, 
La., was in Chicago this week looking over the sit- 
iation. He looks for a good cypress trade during the 
carly spring months. 

B. Johnson and H. E. Fornshell, of B. Johnson & 
Son, hardwood and railroad supply manufacturers of 
Richmond, Ind., were in Chicago several days this week. 
\ir. Johnson thinks that prices for all hardwoods will 
become higher within the next sixty days. He says 
that his firm is receiving all the orders for railroad 
material that it can supply. 

A number of sash and door jobbers in this sec- 
tion, who were in the city last week, met and dis- 
cussed in an informal way the present situation in 
the sash and door trade. It was the opinion of all 
that at present a change in prices would be inad- 
visable, as soon as spring business opens a decided 
advance would take place. 


It is a pleasure to announce that the Lidgerwood 
Manufacturing Company, manufacturer of hoisting and 
logging engines, boilers and suspension ‘cableways, 96 
Liberty street, New York city, are reporting that last 
year they did the largest business in their history. It 
s one of the most substantial concerns in this line, and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to congratulate 
them on their achievements. 


Last Thursday H. H. H. Crapo Smith, the patriarch 
of the Detroit lumber dealers, celebrated his eightieth 
birthday. Appropriate resolutions were adopted by the 
Detroit dealers and the hope was expressed that Mr. 
Smith would reach the age of 100 years. It is known 
to many that Arthur L. Holmes, secretary of the Michi- 
gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, is associated 
with Mr. Smith in business. 


Harry McCormick, the well known lumberman of the 
Pacific coast, who has lately resided at Portland, with 
mills at McCormick, Wash., was in Chicago a few days 
ago, after having spent a month on his farm in Clear- 
field county, Pennsylvania. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. and Miss McCormick. They returned to Oregon on 
Saturday evening last. Mr. McCormick has large in- 
terests along the Columbia river. 


William E. Sears, traveling salesman in central Ili- 
nois for E. L. Roberts & Co., Incorporated, of Chicago, 
was in this city last week and called upon the LUMBER- 
MAN. Mr. Sears is thoroughly acquainted in the terri- 
tory in which he travels and has a large and satisfactory 
volume of business. He looks forward to a good busi- 
ness during 1908 and is proud of his record during the 
last twelve months. 


W. E. Williams, president of the W. E. Williams 
Company, manufacturer of maple flooring at Traverse 
City, Mich., was in Chicago this week. He reported 
that although the demand for flooring has been very 
dull for the last two months he believed that build- 
ing would be fully up to the average during the 
spring and that there would be a_ correspond- 
ing demand for flooring of all kinds. 


F. J. Lang, the accomplished representative of the 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, will have head- 
quarters at 716 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, dur- 
ing the convention of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. He expects to continue his office 
there for some time. Those who know the character 
of the products of this company will welcome an op- 
portunity to see some of the samples and to greet 
Mr. Lang. 


W. P. Edmondson, for the last four years with the 
Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
latterly as traveling auditor, has gone with E. L. Roberts 
& Co., Incorporated, the well known sash and door firm 
of Chicago, and will travel in southern Illinois and south- 
ern Indiana, with headquarters at Bloomington, Ind. Mr. 
Edmondson is a thorough business man and an expert 
salesman who will reflect credit upon his house and will 
serve his customers well during the new year. 


J. D. .Ge Bott, who is connected with the manufac- 
turing end of the Foster Lumber Company, Fostoria, 
Tex., was a visitor in Chicago this week and the Lum- 
BERMAN enjoyed a call from him. Mr. Ge Bott reports 
that the mills are closing down for the present and he 


is now enjoying the privilege “of looking up some of 
his friends and inquiring into mechanical matters of 
importance to the trade. 

T. A. Guillauden, jr., manager of the sales department 
of Joshua Oldham & Sons and New York Saw Works, 
was in Chicago this week and called upon the LUMBER- 
MAN. Mr. Guillaudeu is the tallest and one of the most 
prepossessing men in the saw business. He is now mak- 
ing the rounds of the company’s branches in the west 
as a New Year calling tour. He reports having done a 
good volume of business last year and that indications 
are for a considerably increased volume for the year 
1908. 

Among the visitors to Chicago this week was Hon. 
L. A. Thurston, of Hawaii. He reports that his com- 
pany recently sold the Santa Fe railroad a very large 
quantity of ties made of ohia wood, at 85 cents each. 
They weigh 185 pounds and are harder than oak. These 
ties are intended for the western end of the Santa Fe 
road, the contract having been made some time ago. 
It is said that this wood is harder than oak, and 
the one objection to it is that it is difficult to find a 
spike which will enter the wood with ease. 


William H. and James H. White, of the W. H. White 
Company, Boyne City, Mich., were in Chicago this week 
and called upon the LuMBERMAN. These gentlemen en- 
joyed a short stay in Chicago, occupied chiefly with 
business matters. After visiting some of their friends 
here they returned home on Monday evening. James H. 
White, as many of our readers know, has charge of the 
company’s office at Detroit, Mich., in the Majestic 
building. Many friends of these gentlemen hope that 
they will also establish an office in this city, as that 
company has always had a large trade with Chicago. 

Eli Wiener, an officer of the Angelina County Lumber 
Company, was in Chicago this week, after spending sev- 
eral days in St. Louis, Mo. At the timo that Mr. Wiener 
entered the office of the editor of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN it was observed that he was in unusually good 
spirits. The cause of this happiness on the part of 
Mr. Wiener proved to be the arrival at his home of a 
10-pound baby boy. Mr. and Mrs. Wiener have decided 
to call their son Samson. Mr. Wiener reported trade 
in Texas to be quiet, with almost all the mills closed 
down. In his opinion few of the mills will resume 
operations before March 1. 


U. S. Epperson, of U. 8. Upperson & Co., attorneys 
for the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance, of Kansas 
City, was in Chicago this week. This is an insurance 
organization by which a direct exchange of indemnity 
among the insured is accomplished. The alliance repre- 
sents a large number of saw mills and it depends for 
successful conduct of its business and economy upon 
careful selection of risks, regular inspection and the 
encouragement of all means for the reduction of the 
fire hazard. Mr. Epperson reports that the alliance is 
gaining in membership and is justifying the theories 
upon which it is founded. 


Harold Mortenson, of the Holmes-Eureka Lumber 
Company, of Eureka and San Francisco, Cal., was in 
Chicago during the holidays, visiting his father, Jacob 
Mortenson, of Oak Park, Ill. Mr. Mortenson reported 
that trade with his company, which is a manufacturer 
of redwood lumber, quiet at this time. Its trade is 
largely export and this branch has not been very active 
for some time. Mr. Mortenson lives in San Francisco 
and conducts the sales department of his company at 
that point. This was the first visit he has made to his 
old home for some time and he received a cordial wel- 
come from his many friends. 


C. R. Johnson, president and general manager of the 
Union Lumber Company, of San Francisco, Cal., which 
concern is one of the large producers of redwood in 
that state, was here this week conferring with some of 
his associates—J. L. Houghteling, of Peabody, Hough- 
teling & Co., bankers, and Jacob Mortenson, the well 
known lumberman, and others, who are stockholders in 
the Union Lumber Company. Mr. Johnson is a busi- 
ness man of rare ability and has conducted the dffairs 
of his company for a number of years with great suc- 
cess. He is a large holder of redwood, but is only cut- 
ting sufficient to meet the current markets and to main- 
tain a stable valuation. 


The Lee-Ryder Lumber Company of Birmingham, 
Ala., has been succeeded by the Lee-Laumer Lumber 
Company and the capital stock of the concern has been 
increased to $10,000. R. H. Lee, president and general 
manager of the company, for many years represented 
the Kaul Lumber Company, and John J. Laumer, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the reorganized company, was for 
many years secretary and manager of the Kaul Lumber 
Company’s plant at Hollins, Ala. Mr. Laumer knows 
thoroughly the manufacturing end of the business and 
Mr. Lee’s long experience on the road makes him an 
able sales manager so that the company has back of it 
ample capital and experience to make a successful cam- 
paign for business. 


A Chicago business change of interest to the saw and 
planing mill fraternity occurred on the first of January 
when the Moloney-Bennet Belting Company was suc- 
ceeded by the Moloney Belting Company, F. 8S. Bennet 
retiring. This change records a natural development of 
this institution, founded by James Moloney and of 
which he has been the sole owner for the last four years. 
Mr. Moloney, prior to his entry into the manufacturing 
field, made a specialty of tle belting requirements of the 
lumber business and when he became a manufacturer he 
continued to cultivate that trade. Probably no belting 
man is better known to the lumber trade than Mr. 
Moloney and the high quality of his goods, resulting 
from intelligent care in the manufacture, has given 
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him a constantly increasing business. The Moloney 
Belting Company’s factory and main office is at Frank- 
lin and Randolph streets, Chicago, and it has branches 
in Milwaukee, New Orleans, Denver and Jos Angeles. 





SANITARY POWER. 

Sanitation and the development of vast electrical 
power are two features of the work carried on by the 
sanitary board for the district of Chicago. A great 
deal has been said and written about the historical 
event when the waters of the Chicago river were turned 
backward and seemingly made to run uphill. This 
work was absolutely necessary in order to conserve the 
health of Chicago. What might be called a byproduct 
of the undertaking was the development of water power 
at Freeport, Ill., where great generators and converters 
were installed. 

The first use made of the power was by the firm of 
W. H. & G. A. Gardner, lumber dealers of Chicago who 
operate a planing mill. With everything in readiness 
and the principals of the sanitary board in attendance 
the power was turned on at 12 o’clock January 2. This 
was the first practical use of the power and marked the 
consummation of the plans of the sanitary board. Among 
the officers of the board in attendance were Robert R. 
McCormick, president; G. M. Wisner, chief engineer; E. 
B. Ellicott, electrical engineer; W. 8S. Kirth, of the con- 
tracting department; W. A. Johnson, also identified 
with the electrical contracting department of the sani- 
tary board. 

When the switch was turned on and the wheels of 
the mill began to revolve a piece of inch lumber was 
put through the sticker and was cut up into souvenirs 
which were distributed to the gentlemen present. After 
the ceremony attending the use of the power was com- 
pleted the officers in attendance were invited to partake 
of an excellent luncheon which had been prepared for 
them by the firm. 

This marks the beginning of a long anticipated 
utilization of water power developed through the work 
of the sanitary board. The shaftings, pulleys, belts 
and machinery of the W. H. & G. A. Gardner Lumber 
Company were the first to be turned by the electrical 
current. This concern uses about 100-horsepower and 
the mill has been supplied with all the power it requires 
without interruption since it was turned at 12 o’clock, 
January 2. 





HYMENEAL. 





Tremaine-DePuy. 

CHEBOYGAN, Micu., Jan. 6.—James D. Tremaine, prominent 
in the lumber business of this city, and Miss Florence Chip- 
man DePuy, daughter of Mrs. Ellen DePuy, of this city, 
were married last week. Both families are very prominent 
socially, but the wedding was a quiet one on account of the 
death of the bride’s father a few months ago. 





Monaghan-Kotcher. 

Derroir, Micu., Jan. 8.—The marriage of Miss Alice 
Kotcher, daughter of Charles W. Kotcher, well known in 
lumber circles in Detroit, and George EF. Monaghan, a 
prominent Detroit attorney, will take place the latter part 
of February. 





Curtis-Fleming. 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 6.—F. L. Curtis, of the Hoban & 
Curtis Lumber Company, of this city, and Miss Majorie 
Fleming, of Plainfield, N. J., were married January 4. Mr. 
and Mrs. Curtis are now in the south on their wedding tour 
and expect to return to New York in a few weeks to make 
their home. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 36. 

The first week of 1908 has been most encouraging 
to the lumber trade in Chicago. Not only has a large 
number of inquiries been received, but orders have 
begun to come in in larger volume than during the 
last three months. These orders are being received 
from country and line yards throughout this section 
and from factories. This will necessarily result in a 
general revival in the lumber trade. The consensus of 
opinion among the lumbermen of Chicago is that busi- 
ness for 1908 will be good. They admit that it may 
take some time for prices to come back to the old 
plane. The trade realizes that there has been a cur- 
tailment of production of lumber which has seldom, if 
ever, been equaled in the history of the business. This, 
it is realized, will have a tendency to cause prices to 
improve as soon as stocks in the country are disposed 
of. Orders which should have come in November and 
December last are beginning to come in now. It will be 
difficult to fill many of them at one time, as in previous 
years they have been distributed through a longer 
period. 

Already prices have shown a tendency to advance 
on a number of items, and although the new lists be- 
ing sent out by a number of firms show heavy cuts 
from the prices of a year ago, there is a material 
improvement over the prices which prevailed two 
months ago. 

There is still cancelation of orders after shipment 
has been made and as a result a few reconsigned cars 
are coming into this market. If anything, there 
has been an increase in the number of cancela- 
tions, as at the close of the year many firms 
desired to make new contracts at lower prices and 
were unwilling to accept lumber contracted for at 
the prices of a year ago. The sale of these recon- 
signed cars at almost ridiculous prices has not affect- 
ed the market to any extent, as it is generally under- 
stood that such lumber is sold at any price to avoid 
demurrage or storage charges. 





The western situation is unchanged, although a num- 
ber. of the mills have resumed operation and quota- 
tions are being made on the basis of the old east- 
bound lumber freight rates. 

A number of southern pine and cypress mills will 
resume operation this month, although the majority 
will remain closed until February. 

Logging operations in the north are being delayed 
by unseasonable weather, and the determination of 
many firms to await further developments before turn- 
ing out the usual number of logs, 

Building permits in Chicago are increasing in num- 
ber daily, and the spring building season is expected 
to be an active one. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


wd Reported by:George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 














rade. 

RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 4. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
1908 TERETE TCT eee Tee. UCU 7,472,000 
BO i, seh rane iare, Bestpcdsss tarcanacmyeudaesintbta,é 36,817,000 5,464,000 

gta sage ee ined Re Oe et odes 2,008,000 

PON 6:0.4 bs8 96.65 Ora BORE RLS ii hs 7 en fem 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 4. 

: Lumber. Shingles. 
1 908 eT Ter Se eet ee ee Te 16,053,000 3,408,000 
BOE Sia 5 Rertnbeb ergs aaah side. are Shae wee 29,550,000 4,729,000 

DOCTOR BOR | 6 ac scciesccanenevéias 13,497,000 1,321,000 

SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 4. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
19G8 eT Oe RE Te TT eee 11,240,000 8,220,000 
Ry 0826 iw hiens. ow 62d 9B arersud cd aceacsia wes 18,087,000 6,002,000 

oe OEE ETO CR ETT: hoes 2,218,000 

WOCTCRRE civsceiweccenssarecee COSTROU lk bwseees 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JANUARY 4. 

Sad Lumber. Shingles. 
1908 Re er ee ae ee ee ee 6,914,000 5,127,000 
DEP Nieves eS date ink wwe s 6s Aaraeh oe 14,989,000 5,049,000 

MIE. 6 iiss iw sectiua.a dong, 8:0,9:80:6. 10 Sublpeeice sew 76,000 

Ee or ere $025,000 .cccoses 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended January 8 were: 









_ CLASS—— No. Value. 
Ee er ree 2 5,950 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............... 48 116,900 

5,000 and under i, ee ere 7 49,500 

10,000 and under BR ia. 55S ne ee biadwbon 11 169,200 

25,000 and under Tikes an areiece ares 35,000 

50,000 and under 100,000............... 1 65,000 

Ne ee ee 60 .$ 441,550 
Average vaulation for week............ ‘ 7,359 
Totals previous week.............e00% 342,650 
Totals corresponding week 1907........ 855,650 
Totals January 1 to January 8, 1908.... 441,550 
Totals corresponding period 1907.... 974,750 
‘Totals corresponding period 1906 959,550 
‘Totals corresponding period 1905....... 109 744,500 
Totals corresponding period 1904....... 1,527,200 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 57 252,400 
Totals corresponding period 1902....... 56 601,050 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. The opening of many factories and foun- 
dries has caused considerable activity in the northern 
pine market during the week. Very little pine has 
been ordered by the car building companies, which 
seem to have a fair stock on hand. Prices are low, 
and this has stimulated the sending in of small orders 
to some extent, but many users of pine still seem to 
be delaying their orders in the hope that they will 
be able to secure prices even lower than those now 
prevailing. Buying from country yards has been 
light. The stocks of pine in the yards here are heavy 
and ane larger than needed to carry most of the yards 
through the spring season. The inquiry for shop ma- 
terial seems to be the most encouraging feature of the 
market and if the demand holds up to the present level 
on that class of material dealers will be satisfied. 
Logging operations have been curtailed materially, 
both on account of the light demand which has char- 
acterized the trade and the bad logging conditions in 
the north. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Dealers report very quiet trade, 
but it has picked up somewhat as a result of the new 
lists, which a good many retailers have been waiting 
for. Some of them were ready for stock and put in 
orders when they received the new lists, knowing 
there would not likely be any further reduction at this 
time. Most retailers are holding back, however, and 
January promises to be more quiet than usual. The 
new reduced lists are generally adhered to, and so far 
as known there is no cutting under them. Some sam- 
ple prices are: 2x4, 2x6 and 2x8, 12 to 16 foot, $20; 
timbers, 4x4 to 8x8, 18 and 20 foot, $23; No. 1 boards, 
16 foot, 8 inch, $27; 10 inch, $28, and 12 inch, $31.50; 
No. 5 boards, $11; 6-inch No. 1 fencing, 16 foot, $10; 
18 and 20 foot, $29; C and better norway flooring, 16 
foot, $31.50; 10, 12, 14, 18 and 20 foot, $30.50; C se- 
lect, 8 inch, $40.50; shop common, $24.50; thick finish, 
D select, 144 and 11% inches, $39; 2 inch, $41; C sid- 
ing, $22. Some manufacturers are reported to be $1 
higher on timbers than this list, and in some cases the 
lists make a 50 cent reduction on thick finish, which 
was not touched by the majority. Some big orders 
are being shopped around but meet only full list 
prices. , 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is a report that the white pine 
saw mills have reduced prices from $1 to $3, though 
it is not easy to see why that has been done, as it will 
not stimulate buying on the part of jobbers and it 
may merely oblige the yards to sell juSt so much lower, 
their lumber that has been bought at full prices. It 
was held for a while that white pine was standing the 
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rain best of any wood and keeping prices that were 
jigh enough to insure all of the former profits when 
ine demand returned, though reports like this hardly 
ik that way now. 





Baltimore, Md. The white pine business is going 

yng about the same as usual at this season, stocks 
being ealled for in very moderate quantities and the 
requirements of local consumers showing no increase 
ieyond the ordinary. The needs of the trade have un- 
dergone some expansion since the holidays and a 
further enlargement of the demand is expected. But 
tie high prices that prevail and that are not in the 
cast affeeted by the temporary quiet, do not admit 

liberal buying and prompt dealers to hold down 
their stocks to small proportions. 





Saginaw Valley, Mich. Conditions in the pine lum- 
ber trade here appear to be slightly improving. The 
local dealers are carrying a moderately fair stock, re- 
ceipts by water for the season being only 2,000,000 
feet less than those for 1906.. The last season 109,000,- 
00 feet came here. It is of course understood that 
local mills cut a little pine yet, though the only mil] 
exclusively engaged in cutting pine burned in October. 
\ number of million feet are brought here by rail. 
Prices hold firm at the quotations prevailing at the 
close of navigation. 

reer 

Toledo, Ohio. A few orders are being placed on the 
prospect of future business but in the main the move- 
ment is rather quiet, local people not caring to indulge 
in further speculation upon prospects after the lesson 
of last year. Prospects look bright at this time. 
Stocks are far below what they were a year ago, and 
any considerable rush of early spring business must 
necessarily result in the placing of many good orders. 
Prices remain firm and show no signs of immediate 
change. 





Eastern “Spruce. 





New York. Local stocks are still large enough to 
cope with the moderate demand and the few arrivals 
from the east are sufficient to replenish stocks in that 
line. Wholesalers handling Adirondack stock have 
booked some good orders in the last two weeks and 
buying in this line ‘has been encouraging. Practically 
the same conditions apply to spruce as to yellow pine, 
and the bulk of orders in the shape of car shipments 
are for sizing up purposes. The building outlook is 
slowly improving but the rate is still too slow to show 
any appreciable increase in spruce buying. 

Buffalo, N. Y. From the reports of the cutting of 
eastern spruce in different localities one would sup- 
pose that it is soon to become a leading wood in the 
lumber trade and it would if the duty did not keep 
out the Canadian spruce when the market for it else- 
where is good. As it is now Canadian spruce comes 
in here mostly when it is not selling well at home and 
so it does not command a profitable price. Southern 
spruce is also becoming a factor in this market. 

i 

Pittsburg, Pa. Several of the spruce mills in West 
Virginia have resumed operations since the New Year 
and report a fair amount of business. The demand is 
confined mostly in the east.. Prices are still weak, but 
this is a situation that is expected to right itself be- 
fore long. More than usual interest is shown in 
spruce boards and better grades of spruce lumber. 
Box boards are being called for and the supply is 
short. 


oe 
Boston, Mass. Demand for spruce lumber is not 
active, still in the aggregate sales foot up fairly well. 
Prices vary; frames 9 inch and under are quoted at 
$22 but sales at less than this figure are reported. 
The best mills will not listen to bids at less than $22. 
Sales have been made at $21.50 and rumors of busi- 
ness at $21 are heard. Where buyers are particular 
about prompt deliveries buyers find it safer to pay 
$22. Random, 10 and 12 inch, is barely steady. Best 
mills ask $22, but some sellers are willing to do busi- 
ness at $21. Buyers are only taking on what stock 
they are in absolute need of. Matched spruce boards, 

clipped are held at $22.50 to $23. 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. From the consensus of opinion 
among producers it is evident that the output this 
winter is not to be more than one-third of that of last 
year, and there is consequently no reason for sacri- 
ficing old stock. There is an occasional call from the 
southwest for poles, but trade is practically at a 
standstill. Weather has greatly favored work in the 
woods, and the small stocks put in will be handled at 
a minimum of cost. 

Chicago. The pole business in Chicago is almost 
at a standstill and little improvement is looked for be- 
fore spring, when the building of traction lines and 
railroads will be resumed. At present the railroads 
seem to be exchanging poles among themselves and 
are making every effort to avoid laying in new stocks 
until the financial situation changes. ices continue 
weak and will remain so during the spring months: As 
soon as the demand increases an advance in prices will 
be looked for, as the curtailment of the production of 
poles has been great, and with a normal demand dur- 








ing the summer a scarcity will result. The trade in 
posts is light, with prices weak. 


——_—_ooeeeee 

Toledo, Ohio. Little is doing in white cedar just 
now aside from the shingle trade. Whie there is some 
evidence of weakness in the market, a fair trade is 
being carried on with the smaller cities to the south, 
Dayton and Lima using large quantities of shingles 
shipped from here. Posts, which are always scarce, 
are no more plentiful than usual, there being but few 
in the entire city. Prospects are good for railway 
construction work with the opening of spring, and a 
consequent demand for poles from that quarter. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. With the exception of plain sawn white 
oak, the trade in hardwoods has shown ‘considerable 
improvement during the week, and inquiries are com- 
ing in in large number. Furniture factories in and 
around Grand Rapids, Mich., have placed a large num 
ber of orders for spring delivery in Chicago this week, 
and this part of the trade is expected to continue 
active for some time. A feature of the market in al 
most all the hardwoods is the placing of orders for 
delivery at intervals through the year, A number of 
large contracts of this nature have been placed and 
the prospects are good that the amount of annual con- 
tracts placed this month will approach the average. 
The railroads are buying but little oak, although they 
have placed a few orders’ for cars of yellow pine. 
Implement factories still have stocks on hand and are 
not expected to buy until late in the winter. Box fac- 
tories as a rule have continued running and have ab- 
sorbed considerable low grade stock. The interior finish 
woods are quiet, although some orders are coming in from 
the country yards where the lumber is needed to finish 
houses and other buildings which were begun late in the 
fall. Most buyers are holding off on their orders until 
they are able to tell what the spring building will 
amount to. A considerable quantity of white oak was 
brought here during the week and according to reports 
was not well received. There has been a decided de- 
crease in the number of transit and reconsigned cars 
received, and this fact has helped prices to some extent. 

Material concessions are being made on desirable 
orders for birch, and as many of the yards are hold- 
ing unusually large stocks, it is possible to buy ad- 
vantageously. The demand is nearly normal for this 
season. 

Rock elm is in light supply here and prices are hold- 
ing well in spite of the light demand. 

The casket factories are taking up all the chestnut 
brought to this market as soon as it arrives, and. the 
supply is not equal to the demand. 

A number of the maple flooring factories have 
closed down and thus reduced the demand for hard 
maple. These factories will resume operations the 
latter part of the month and an improvement in the 
demand is then expected. 

No change in basswood prices has been reported, but 
as so little business in it is done here the few transac- 
tions reported have but little effect on the general 
market. 

The lower grades of gum are in fair demand from 
the box factories, and some of the better grades are 
being bought by the furniture and veneer factories. 
Prices are fairly well maintained. 

Red oak, both plain and quartersawed, is in light 
demand here, and prices are off. The supply is light, 
however, and as soon as spring building begins, im- 
provement is looked for. 


OO 


St. Louis, Mo. The new year has not yet ushered in 
any material change in the hardwood situation here. 
There is not enough encouragement in the general tone 
of the market to warrant an opening of the mills and 
the shutdown will remain in effect until a radical 
change for the better takes place. Dealers are doing 
a little business all the time and are not making any 
radical price sacrifice to get rid of stock. On the con- 
trary the disposition is to hold goods for a fair price. 
Inquiries have shown much improvement during the 
week, and while it is evident that inquirers are cast- 
ing about to see how the price wind is blowing, it is 
obvious that this increased volume of inquiries is the 
forerunner of a healthy buying movement. Factory 
consumption keeps up fairly well considering the sea- 
son and the larger line yards have done some little 
stocking up. But January is a month of invoicing and 
until stock taking is over the retailer is not going to 
do any serious buying. A good spring trade is ex- 
pected but dealers range in their ideas as to when it 
will actually set in from January 15 to March 1. 








Memphis, Tenn. A more hopeful feeling is evident 
among lumber interests here. Inquiries are more nu- 
merous but the improvement is still largely senti- 
mental as there are comparatively few orders coming 
through. The trade is encouraged by the resumption 
of various industries over the country, including some 
of the large plants: engaged in the consumption of 
hardwood lumber. The bettered financial situation 
also is a factor that makes every lumberman feel that 
the tide has turned and that in a short time there will 
be a better demand for lumber than has been noted 
recently. Prices are well maintained as a whole. In 
cypress some concessions are obtainable and certain 
deseriptions of cottonwood in the higher grades show 
some easiness. There is not a great amount of activity 
in gum and prices on some descriptions are being 
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GUARANTEED 


Not simply a high sounding but meaningless string 
of words, neither nn empty guarantee to give satis- 
faction, but a de mite, absolute, binding guarantee 
that this paint will 


WEAR FIVE YEARS 
===! or paint for repairing is 
( yours without charge. 
That is the kindof guarantee 


we put on Pitkin’s Barn 
Paint and it lives up to it too, 


GEO. W. PITKIN CO. 


Paint & Color Makers, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Established 1868. 


AS 
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Originators of Barn Paint, 
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RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 





Eastern Office : 
HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ST PAUL B TACOMA LUMBER €0 


TACOMA, WASH. 


C. W. GRIGGS, President. 
A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
E. G. GRIGGS. 2nd Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec'y. & Treas. 











Trust You 


to judge of the quality 
of our Fir lumber. 
What we want is an 
order for 


FIR CAR MATERIAL, 


FIR TIMBERS, YARD 
STOCKS—ALL KINDS 


We own and operate the following mills: 
KAPOWSIN LUMBER Co., Kapowsin. 
BISMARCK MILL COMPANY, Bismarck. 
ADNA MILL COMPANY, Adna. 
Co., 


NoRTH SHORE LUMBER Co., Tacoma. 


Foster Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
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Flooring. Ceiling, Bevel Siding 
and Finish. Long Timbers, 


FIR Joists, Dimension, Etc, 
CED AR Bevel Siding, Finish 
and Shingles. 


Western Pine, Idaho White Pine, 
Western Pine Shop. 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. 








609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











- SPOKANE. “We 














lf Service 
Is Any Object 


to you we want your orders. 
We have a modern, up-to-date 
equipment in every respect, 
and can guarantee perfect mill- 
ing and prompt shipments in 


Sash & Door Cut Stock, 
Box Shooks, Moulding, 
Siding and Finish, etc., 


all from the best Western 
White Pine. Tell us your 
needs and we will quote you 
delivered prices by return mail. 


Wm. Musser Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 


Spokane, Wash. 














We Solicit 
Your Orders 


for stock that must 
be moved at once at 
low prices. 





300 M feet of 1x4 to 1x12 Clear Larch Finish. 
500 M of yard stock. 

200 M feet of Western Pine Selects. 

600 M of Western Pine boards. 

200 M ft. of 2” & 3” Idaho White Pine Tank stock. 


Mail orders given prompt attention. 


Falls City Lumber Co., Ltd. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 























shaded to some extent. Ash is steady at the recent 
level. There is some demand for this lumber and 
offerings are by no means large. Poplar is.scarce and 
hard to get, with the result that holders are asking full 
prices for first class stock. Improvement is reported 
in demand for quartered red oak and some orders 
have been booked during the last few days. Quartered 
and plain white oak are in fairly good request and 
prices are steady. Low grade cottonwood is taken 
readily at prevailing prices. Offerings are light. There 
is some export demand for. ash, red gum, poplar and 
quartered white oak but the volume of export business 
is considerably below the average for this time of 
year. 


~ Minneapolis, Minn. Most of the factories were shut 
down for inventory and repairs during the holidays, 
and some have not yet resumed work. There is little 
demand, but on the other hand stocks of northern 
hardwood are so small that there is nothing to do 
with. Birch is not abundant, but is.the largest item 
in stock, and because of general conditions it is off 
somewhat in price. It is reported that southern oak 
stocks are heavier, and the offerings here are on a 
lower basis, about $4 off the previous ruling figure on 
plain red oak. White oak is also a trifle off. There 
is very little doing in these lines, however. 





New York. The trade outlook is unquestionably bet- 
ter than in other lines because local stocks are so low 
and the percentage of buying is getting much better, 
with a still further increase in the number of rush 
shipments. Plain oak comes into the market fast 
enough to take care of orders for that stock but 
quartered oak is none too plentiful. One wholesaler 
of large oak timbers says there is little heavy oak in 
evidence and that the demand is still sufficient to 
consume all that is offered for sale. Maple is slow, 
with chestnut firm in price but the firmness of the lat- 
ter is due more to decreased offerings; ash is still the 
leader and with all the pessimistic talk in other lines 
there seems to be nothing to cause any falling off in 
the demand for this stock. 





Boston, Mass. Demand varies. Some dealers report 
fair inquiry while others say trading is limited. De- 
mand is not up to the average for this season. Many 
manufacturing plants have been shut down for stock- 
taking and some are running on short time. Stocks 
in the hands of manufacturers of lumber are not large 
as when the demand began to drop off they curtailed 
their production. Plain oak is in fair offering but 
prices are well held on a basis of $49 to $53 for inch. 
Quartered oak is not in large offering and prices are 
steady. Some dealers will not sell inch at less than 
$83. Chestnut is in moderate request and there is 
some call for walnut. 

SOPOT 

Buffalo, N. Y. All hardwood lumber is quiet, but it 
is held firm and will not be allowed to drop off in price 
on account of light demand. While stocks are good 
and assortments are better than they have been in 
years dealers are not asking for business and will not 
for some time. When they send their men back on 
the road it will be after there is some sign that the 
consumer is out of lumber and wants more. Some 
good sales of quartered oak and ash are made and the 
state of the plain oak trade is encouraging. 





Baltimore, Md. Hardwood men are feeling their 
way cautiously, but the situation, either in its pres- 
ent aspect or future promise, presents nothing dis- 
couraging. Values are well sustained and demand 
shows signs of expansion. Of course, no material in- 
crease in the movement can be expected for the pres- 
ent, but nothing in present conditions furnishes good 
ground for an unfavored estimate of trade. Millmen 
find a market for their stocks, which had been allowed 
to run very low, so that hurry orders are now sent in, 
and the improvement in the financial conditions also 
has its good effect upon the hardwood business. Values 
have remained firm notwithstanding the holiday quiet. 
Exporters are still engaged in adjusting their differ- 
ences as to rates with the steamship companies, and 
they are hopeful of satisfactory outcome. 





Pittsburg, Pa. The curtailment of the hardwood 
mills during the last few weeks had a decidedly 
strengthening effect on the market. Stocks have been 
reduced and there is little surplus on hand. The in- 
quiries received for material for delivery in the im- 
mediate future are quite impressive. Some dealers 
report a fair amount of new business, but do not re- 
gard themselves as out of the woods and are waiting 
for another two weeks for developments. ; 





Columbus, Ohio. A better feeling has been shown 
in this market in the last week. The resumption of 
a number of manufacturing establishments is reflected 
in better demand for oak, ash, hickory, cedar, poplar 
and hemlock. Prices have been firm with a slight 
tendency to advance. Dealers are looking for more 
activity and preparations are being made accordingly. 
The fact that many mills throughout the south are 
closed is expected to curtail production to such an ex- 
tent that prices will advance soon. Shipments are 
still limited but the fast diminishing stocks reported 


from most sections will soon cause larger orders and 


a greater movement. 





Cleveland, Ohio. Hardwood: dealers report a season- 
able quiet with some interest apparent in oak and 
a few of the staple commodities. The local factory 
business is not what it should be but the prospect 


is brighter than it has been for some time. Prices 
are, being well maintained in practically all lines. 





Toledo, Ohio. Hardwood is looking up a trifle from 
what it was a few days ago. Building operations 
which have furnished some demand, a thing unusual 
at this season, has been helping out a declining fac- 
tory trade. The recent picking up comes from the 
factory end. Many of the local plants which had tem- 
porarily closed down for repairs and inventories are 
again opening up, while others that had reduced their 
forces have recently been taking on more help, and 
are increasing their consumption. Basswood, which is 
always scarce, is finding a ready market at firm prices. 
Oak, ash, hickory and chestnut are all in fair demand. 
Receipts have been light but stocks are rather low, 
and any material increase in consumption means the 
placing of orders for additional stock. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. With a light demand and material price 
concessions being made on all large orders the hem- 
lock situation is about the same as for the last month. 
Country yards are sending in orders only for their im- 
mediate requirements, but are willing to make con- 
tracts for future delivery at the prices now prevail- 
ing. This the manufacturers are unwilling to allow 
as all are of the opinion that not only will the de- 
mand be active in the spring, but that prices will ad- 
vance to near the normal. Hemlock production is being 
materially curtailed and supplies next fall will be light. 
Some buying of heavy timbers for warehouse and other 
construction in Chicago is reported. 





Toledo, Ohio. Owners of hemlock are in somewhat 
of a quandary as to just where they are at. Very 
much depends upon the condition of the yellow pine 
market, and that seems to be a puzzle which is fool- 
ing the best guessers. For some time yellow pine has 
come into strong competition with hemlock here, al- 
though the fact that a 10-cent freight rate will land 
hemlock in Toledo, as against a 30-cent rate on yellow 
pine, has thus far served to aid the hemlock people 
in holding firm. But the difference in freight rates is 
not-so great but that it might be easily overcome. In 
order to meet in part this disparity yellow pine has 
been cut lighter on all piece stuff, which, while it as- 
sists in overcoming the freight difficulty, is pointed to 
as a defect when compared with the larger sizes of 
hemlock, With a view to determining the exact condi- 
tion of yellow pine territory, agents of the hemlock 
people have been for several weeks in the south in- 
vestigating for themselves, and upon their report, 
which is expected within a few days, much of the fate 
of hemlock will depend. In the meantime a fair busi- 
ness is being transacted and prices are holding up. 

New York. The demand for hemlock shows few 
signs of increasing, yet manufacturers seem satisfied 
with the situation, for practically no effort is made 
to urge buying. Stocks at Pennsylvania mill points 
are reported very low and plants are running under 
considerably less headway than usual for this time of 
year. Retailers, while fairly well supplied with some 
sizes of hemlock, are not carrying excellent assort- 
ments, and last week there were not a few rush or- 
ders for such desirable sizes as 2x4s. The outlook is 
improving every week. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The hemlock trade is much better 
than most others, as Buffalo is still a large buyer of 
it and promises to take a fair amount right along. 
Prices have held well, only here and there has a size 
been shaded, which shows that neither yellow pine 
nor spruce has cut into the trade to any extent. There 
are good stocks of hemlock here from up the lakes and 
there will be more next season, but the Pennsylvania 
cut is mostly held at the mills. 


_—~ 


Pittsburg, Pa. Hemlock sales reported the last 
week amounted to approximately 3,000,000 feet, and 
inquiries already received give the best of evidence 
that there is a rapidly awakening interest among buy- 
ers. Retailers are asking for prices and the situation 
is vastly stronger than it was thirty days ago. Pitts- 
burg hemlock men are holding firmly to their lists. 








Boston, Mass. But little new business has developed 
in boards during the last week. Buyers do not ant:ei- 
pate higher prices and will not buy far ahead of actual 
needs unless special inducements are offered. Eastern 
hemlock boards 12, 14 and 16 feet, are held at $19, but 
sales at this figure are not free. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Although poplar orders received here are 
not numerous, all have been at close to list prices, and 
it is only on unusually desirable orders that material 
concessions are being made. The furniture factories 
are taking up all the grades of poplar suitable to their 
purposes almost as soon as it arrives. Manufacturers 
are unwilling to shade prices. The poplar market seems 
to be in a more healthy condition than any other 
class of lumber, and with the light supplies prices 
doubtless wil! continue firm. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is about equal to the supply 


¢ all but thick cuts, which are so scarce that every- 
dy is asking for them. This state of things prom- 
es to hold the trade firm, as there is not much chance 
¢ increasing the stocks now. Nobody is reporting 
y new logs of account and the stocks in any size 
re are not large. As soon as demand in general re- 
rns the supply of poplar will be so small that con- 
sumers will have to turn to some other wood or go 
vithout anything. 


Baltimore, Md. This wood remains remarkably 

‘ong and appears to justify expectations that the 
ovement will soon regain the volume acquired before 
e holidays. Stocks are not excessive and values have 

ld their own, while the demand from box makers 
-pecially must be considered strong. Poplar is one 
of the leading features in the lumber trade at home, 
and the foreign business also promises moderately well, 
though the liberal stocks abroad, combined with the 
slowing up of business generally, tends to restrict the 
demand. 








Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 


Chicago. The representatives of the western mills 
jave resumed business again and are securing. some 
orders. Fir seems to be in good demand, most of the 
huying at present being by the railroads and the car 
iuilding companies. A number of the latter needed 
considerable fir to complete old orders, and have been 
unable to get their orders placed until this week. The 
veneral opinion is that the advanced rate case will not 
be decided until summer and millmen were unwilling 
to remain idle that long. A number of the mills have 
already resumed operation and others will do so as soon 
us they get enough orders to run them for a month. 


—e—_wOeoeooweorow 


Tacoma, Wash. All signs indicate that the fir mar- 
ket has reached bedrock and can go no lower, and 
it is also plain that there can be no better time to 
buy lumber. The market continues in the same state 
as last week. Prices remain where they have been for 
months. A few rail shipments are going off and in- 
yuiries from the east for yard stock are more plentiful 
lately, particularly for fir siding, ceiling and upper 
grade stuff, on which prices are being asked. Inability 
to obtain a final decision on the advance in freight 
rates will work additional hardship to the Pacific 
northwest in the way of curtailment of output and 
operations and reductions in payrolls. One of the 
largest mills here cut wages 20 percent this week and, 
by reducing its output, hopes to keep running. Some 
local business is being done but, this being the wet 
season it is light. California is stagnant. Some for- 
eign inquiries are reported. 








Portland, Ore. Hoping for an improvement is about 
all that can be said in regards to market conditions 
cre. Inquiries from the east are more frequent and 
-ome orders are being received but as yet there is no 
particular cause for rejoicing. California stocks are 
uid to be running very low which gives hopes for 
some business from that quarter in the near future. 
Prices remain same as last week. Locally there ap- 

ars to be an inclination to await still lower quota- 
ions. Logs are quoted from $7 to $10 a thousand. A 
ew camps are resuming operations. Ties are down 
io $11. The Southern Pacific is said to be offering 
trom $9 to $10 depending upon locality. 





Seattle, Wash. There is an improvement in cargo 
orders this week and several of the tidewater mills 
lave resumed with full crews. In the Grays harbor 
section, with a rail outlet by way of the Columbia 
river about ready to open, shipping of old orders 
will soon become active. There is little or no new 
rail business being offered and none is expected until 
after the rate decision. 





California Pines and Redwood. 





_ Kansas City, Mo. Demand for redwood while light 
is better than for a number of weeks and the redwood 
people are looking for a steady improvement both for 
yard and factory stock. The mills have fine stocks 
and a complete assortment and shipments are being 
handled promptly. Prices are firm at November 1 list 
and the manufacturers are absorbing the advanced 
rate. The California white and sugar pine mills are 
hampered in taking business by light stocks, and are 
selling entirely from stock sheets. Such items as they 
= fill are being shipped promptly, and prices are very 
rm, 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. A decidedly better feeling in the entire 
yellow pine trade is evidenced in this market. In- 
quiries from the country are coming in freely and a 
number of the companies which operate a string of 
retail yards have announced their intention of buying 
this month and of layimg in the normal supply of lum- 
ber. A number of the southern mills have announced 
their intention to start up again on January 20, while 
many others will remain closed until their stocks are 
disposed of. Prices have a strengthening tendency, 


and there is some complaint that the prices mentioned 
in the new list which has been adopted by some of the 
dealers are below the figures which can be secured for 
some grades. In fact one or two firms have announced 
that they were unwilling to sell at the new list prices. 
A number of good sales have been reported during the 
week to line yards throughout this section. -Although 
most of the car building companies are carrying com- 
paratively light stocks of southern pine they are de- 
laying their buying until they are able to determine 
the amount of cars which will be built during the year. 
The advent of transit and reconsigned cars is still 
having its effect on the general market, and until the 
cancelation of orders is stopped and the lumber or- 
dered received by the consignee this trouble will be 
continued. 


St. Louis, Mo. Business has this week taken on a 
decided spurt for the better, although maintaining an 
unbroken market surface. Trade generally seems to 
have at last grasped the fact that prices are not go- 
ing any lower but are stiffening. Quotations made this 
week are on straight January association list, which 
averages about $3 off September list prices on the 
right side. The effect of the line yard buying upon 
the trade as a whole has been healthy. It is unques- 
tionably a prelude to a heavy general buying move- 
ment which is to set in just as soon as stock taking 
is finished. Stocks in retail yards are universally low 
and stocks at the mills are being slowly lowered owing 
to the general curtailment of production. All indica- 
tions point to a good yellow pine year, the only un- 
certainty being the date of the beginning of trade. 
Most dealers think trade will not amount to much 
until February. 
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New Orleans, La. Inquiries continue in large vol- 
ume and business actually placed is showing some im- 
provement. Orders are for most part small and in 
the nature of fillers, but that they are being booked 
indicates that the buying nerve has not altogether 
atrophied. Heavy curtailment continues. Export de- 
mand is only fair, though some of the export mills on 
the Mississippi coast report a good volume of busi- 
ness in hand with brighter prospects ahead. Prices, it 
is fairly apparent, reached hardpan some days ago, and 
under the joint influence of curtailed cut and improved 
demand will in all probability gradually get back to 
reasonable basis. The year is yet too young to record 
any great improvement, but the signs are more hope- 
ful and the statistical position of the wood stronger. 
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Kansas City, Mo. The inquiry for yellow pine has 
been considerably heavier since the first of the month 
than it was in December. There is a seemingly 
greater disposition on the part of the dealers to place 
orders than at any time since the flurry set in, and 
orders are somewhat more numerous than a week ago. 
Yellow pine people take this as an indication that 
there will be a steady improvement in demand, and 
look for a fairly satisfactory volume of yard stock 
business this month. There is more-inquiry for rail- 
road material than for several months, and on the 
whole the situation is much more encouraging than 
thirty days ago. Prices do not show much strength, 
but the tendency is upward, and any changes from 
now on will likely be in the nature of advances. Pro- 
duction is still very limited, and probably more of 
the mills are down than in December. Mill stocks are 
being slowly reduced, and the output will be light until 
stocks get down to about normal. Dealers are getting 
prompt shipments as all roads seem to be able to 
furnish cars promptly, but there is not much im- 
provement in the delivery of stock after it is loaded. 

BAP 

New York. There is still plenty of stock offered on 
this market and retailers are not in a hurry to re- 
plenish their supplies. The demand from consumers 
continues slow, although there is a substantial in- 
crease in inquiries, but nobody seems anxious to buy. 
The large contracts usually put out at this time of 
the year are held up for a month or six weeks. The 
outlook for business for the middle of Febrnary is 
good, but until that time it is believed there will 
hardly be any activity in the local yellow pine sit- 
uation. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The demand for longleaf pine lum- 
ber is moderate and will continue even if prices are 
advanced, which might be done if something like uni- 
formity could be arrived at. The consumer holds off 
now because he does not know what to pay and noth- 
ing would induce him to stock up, but a steady price 
at the mills would change all that and not reduce 
the amount used. There is a trifle better condition 
of the market. 





Cypress. 


New Orleans, La. The last few days have recorded 
increased demand from some portions of the middle 
west. Salesmen who were sent back to the road re- 
cently report the outlook encouraging. Thus far the 
concrete evidences of revival are stronger in the mid- 
dle west than on the Atlantic seaboard. It is ex- 
pected that during the next few months the Euro- 
pean demand will strengthen, thus offering the cypress 
people What may almost be considered a new market. 
A systematic campaign to develop the foreign field 
has been inaugurated and a cypress envoy is now 
bringing the wood to the favorable notice of British 
builders. Not much increase of cut is expected during 

















Southern Saw Mill Co., 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


vousian’ CYPRESS 


AND SOUTHEBN 
New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 


Cypress Ready For Shipment: 


Ist &*2nds, 

Selects, 

No. 1 Shop, 

No.1 Common 475 M 

—s 
Standard lengths 10 to 20 ft. 
Plump thicknesses and wide run. 
Nothing picked out. 


Ltd. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





HARDWOODS 


a” 14%” 1% ” 2” 3° 
70 M’ 5M’ 276M’ 19M’ 32 M’ 
165 M 369M 5M »M 
440 M 378 M 


12M 12M 
172M , 


240 M 25 M 


Tank stock in Ist. & 2nds. 
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Dry Red Gum 


BOX BOARDS for prompt 


POPLAR, OAK, CHESTNUT, ASH, 
HEMLOCK, WHITE and YELLOW 
PINE, Rough or Dressed. 


Kentucky Lumber Co., 


ALL GRADES. 


Shipment. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








Any Dealer 
Can See 
Through This— 


Simply because we always keep 
a large stock on hand we can 
fill orders promptly. ; 
if you want some interesting prices we are mak- 
ing on a stock of 12,000,000 feet of well as- 
sorted and selected rough 


POPLAR 


Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, 


Swann-Day Lumber Co. 





Drop us a line at once 


rds, Base, rand Window Jambs, 
and Beer Staves and Headiag. 


Prices yours for the asking. 


CLAY CITY, KENTUCKY. 
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j OAK eecess 
BEECH 


Kiln Dried, Bored, 
End Matched, Hollow 
Backed and Polished 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 


MEW GLASGOW PLANING MILL CO., 


~~ sone 


FLOORING 
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AMERIOAN LUMBERMAN. 


JaNuARY 11, 1908. 
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M® PACIFIC COAST. “2m, 


| CR 


MANUFACTURBRS OF 


Fir and Red Cedar Lumber. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


GOOD GRADES. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 
WELL MANUFACTURED STOCK. 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
THREE LAKES, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 
1419 R. A. LONG BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO 


BURT J. WRIGHT, Mgr, 








Factory Stock. 


California and Western 


White Pine 


SHOP AND BETTER 
Large Assortment—Dry Stock. 


















A line will bring our prices 
by return mail. 


W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


~~ A MANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 









‘ 


Fir Timbers 


AND ALL OTHER PACIFIC 
COAST PRODUCTS FOR 


PROMPT SHIPMENT. 
WRITE 


Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


EARNEST H. MEYER, Manager, 
| 419-420 Abington Bidg., Portland, Oregon. 








LONG and 


seuectep Fir Timbers 


on SHORT Notice. 
ALSO 
GENERAL YARD STOCK 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
Address, 


Covington Lumber Co. 


Mills at Covington, Wash. Kent, Wash. 


Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet. 

















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 


will be found in the 390 page beok “Realm of the Retailer.’ Free 


descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 


Dearborn Street, Chicago, _Ill. 


the month, most of the mills shut down having de- 
ferred resumption of operations until something defi- 
nite can be developed in the buying centers. Ship- 


ments are meanwhile made promptly from stock im 
hand and are sent forward with dispatch, there being 
no present difficulties in transportation. Prices re- 
main firm and steady on the last list. 
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Chicago. Demand for cypress of almost all grades 
has shown much improvement this week and dealers 
here are much encouraged with the outlook. Inquiries 
are in large volume and the orders are beginning to 
come in. Salesmen are again on the road and many of 
the mills will resume operation the latter part of this 
month. Some orders are coming in from the yards in 
the country, but most of those received are from the 
factories. ‘The tendency to make concessions on desir- 
able orders is not so strong as a few weeks ago, and 
the new lists which are now being issued do not show 
large price reductions. Cypress men believe that with- 
in three months the demand will be up to the average, 
and with the light production, prices will remain al- 
most at the same point that was maintained last year. 
The tank factories have resumed operation and are 
buying freely. The demand for cypress shingles is 
heavier than usual. Box material is also in fair re- 
quest. 


St. Louis, Mo. ‘Trade is so well organized, and the 
bulk of the best cypress is of such a limited area, 
that dealers can see no reason to sacrifice stock. The 
yards are full of stock, getting drier and better all the 
time. Moreover, St. Louis has the advantage over 
most other markets inasmuch as its geographical po- 
sition makes it the ideal shipping point for quick de- 
livery, and at no time is there any danger of a lack 
of cars out of this point. Production has practically 
stopped. From best estimates not to exceed 25 per- 
cent of the cypress mills are turning a saw and the 
ones now running are only on part time. The demand 
upon mill stocks has been so steady that the stocks, 
once large, are now becoming badly depleted. Ship- 
ments have been put out steadily. No attempt will be 
made to reopen the mills until the trade has righted 
itself, as it is expected to do very soon. 








Kansas City, Mo. A slight improvement in demand 
for Kansas City territory is noted, and a perceptible 
improvement in the inquiry has taken place since the 
first of the year. Cypress people are not going after 
business very hard, but they expect a satisfactory de- 
mand this month. Prices are well maintained on the 
new list and the market is in satisfactory condition. 
Stocks are being reduced slowly and as the production 
this month will be light, the reduction this month will 
be greater than that of December. While stocks are in 
fair assortment they are not complete and several 
items are searee at all mills.) Demand for factory 
lumber has shown a noticeable improvement since the 
first of the year. 


New York. Wholesalers say the demand the last 
week was slow but signs of betterment are increasing. 
To cope with the demand for quick shipments several 
large local distributors have had to arrange for bring- 
ing stocks from the south in large quantities and 
storing it within easy shipping distance. A large 
quantity of this stock is still on hand, but as most 
cypress business has been supplied in this way and as 
the volume increases, there is a gradual lessening 6f 
cypress in hand and wholesalers are figuring on bet- 
ter business. 
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Boston, Mass. But little new business can be re- 
ported this week. Buyers are not ready to anticipate 
their wants and immediate needs are not large. Most 
consumers feel it will be to their advantage to hold 
off as they look for still further concessions. Inch, 
ones and twos, is quoted at $45 to $47. 





Baltimore, Md. The cypress men take an encourag- 
ing view of the outlook, though it is still too early in 
the year to expect any very extensive increase in the 
movement. Indications point to a fair activity in 
building. The tendency still is to put money into real 
estate, which means that such holdings will be im- 
proved, as the average person can not well afford to 
wait for a natural rise in values, but wants immediate 
returns. Other avenues of distribution also promise 
fairly receptive and the future is, therefore, entirely 
reassuring. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Baltimore, Md. While stocks are large and the with- 
drawals so far decidedly moderate, the general opin- 
ion seems to be that the trade conditions outside of 
lumber are improved and that the better feeling will 
communicate itself also to the lumber business. Re- 
quirements are not likely to be heavy for some time 
because building is never very brisk at this period, 
but more hopeful views regarding the outlook are en- 
tertained and confidence is being restored. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. The shingle market is dull here and until 
building begins little change in existing conditions is 
looked for. Red cedar shingles are still coming in but 














most of them are being placed in storage until the 


demand improves and it is possible to get better prices 
for them. Although white cedars are weak, the prices 
have not been cut to the extent of the red cedars. 
Country yards have not begun to send in shingle or- 
ders, although some inquiries are being received. Lath 
are quiet, with prices weak. 





New Orleans, La. Takings of shingles in Mississippi 
and other nearby states have increased somewhat, but 
the Texas buying is still short of the normal average, 
which accounts for the considerable stocks of the bet- 
ter grades at mills. Prices on the high grades are 
firm at the concessions which have prevailed for the 
last few months, ranging from 25 to 50 cents off list. 
Lath are in easy supply and shipments are made in 
mixed or car lots as desired. Prices are reported un- 
changed. 





Kansas City, Mo. Red cedar shingle prices show a 
slight improvement, but the market is still low and 
unsettled and will be until the demand becomes more 
pronounced. There is an increasing inquiry but as a 
general thing the dealers are not yet ready to stock 
up on shingles. Jobbers have disposed in one way or 
another of most of the cars they had in transit, and 
but few are to be had coming via Billings. Offerings 
via the Transfer are more numerous but not at such 
demoralized prices as a few weeks ago. Shingle men 
say that as soon as the dealers begin to buy for their 
spring trade there will be a noticeable improvement 
in price conditions, owing to the fact that the most 
of the mills are closed and stocks are not heavy. 

POLO 

Minneapolis, Minn. The market is in very unsettled 
condition. There are almost no unsold cars in transit, 
and storage stocks are not available at present prices. 
There is very little regular demand, but a good many 
dealers are looking for cheap shingles. As much as 
30 cents difference between high and low prices is 
found, but the low quotations are not available for 
much, as they are generally snapped up quickly, and 
a dozen buyers may go after the same car only to be 
disappointed and thrown back on higher priced 
shingles. There is a smaller stock in storage here 
than last year, and with stocks almost cleaned up at 
the mills, it seems certain that prices will stiffen soon. 





Boston, Mass. The call for shingles is not large, still 
prices are very well held. One order for 1,000,000 was 
placed late last week. The best cedar extras are held 
at $4.25 but quotations range from $4.10 to $4.25. 
Offerings are not large. Clears are worth $3.60 to 
$3.70. Lath are moving in quiet way. Mills produc- 
ing round wood lath have started up. When this stock 
is offered buyers look for lower prices. 
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Seattle, Wash. Prices at the mill are slightly better 
this week. Shipping is also more active. Most firms 
are busy cleaning up back business and attending to 
a fair share of new orders coming in, principally from 
east of Chicago. There are plenty of cars. Stocks at 
the mills are lower than ever before at this time of 
the year and prices will advance from now on. 
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Tacoma, Wash. Shingle dealers report still no mar- 
ket, prices varying with the individual where any 
sales are made. Many dealers are not quoting. There 
is no scarcity of cars to care for whatever business 
is available. ' 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. The-cooperage market remains quict, with 
a slightly weaker tendency in prices. As the demand 
is light all quotations are merely nominal. Cooperage 
men say that it is impossible to tell when there will 
be any change in conditions, as business is almost at a 
standstill at present. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Continued lack of cold weather and 
snow in the Michigan woods is making cooperage in- 
terests uneasy, for it is felt that stock is as high 
as it should be, but if the cut is reduced from any 
reason it will be necessary to push prices up again. 
The city coopers say they are making less than they 
did when barrels were lower, but Minneapolis is mak- 
ing them for less than we are. 








Railroad Ties. 





Chicago. Very little buying of railroad ties is re- 
ported by dealers and no improvement in the situation 
is expected before railroad construction work begins 
in the spring. The railroads have about enough ties 
on hand to use in repair work and are not planning 
for new work until the financial situation in the east 
changes, and they are able to sell bonds. White oak 
ties are weak, few orders being received for over 71 
cents. Other ties are inactive. 





AN INTERESTING STORY 

By the Russel Wheel & Foundry Company, of Detroit, 
Mich., entitled ‘‘How Much Can I Save at the End of 
the Year,’’ treats of the actual accomplishments of 
Russel Skidding and Loading Machinery; it should be 
of absorbing interest to all loggers. 

The authors are always ready to repeat it to inter- 
ested parties. 
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